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THE KING AND THE WAR 


Our war with Germany has often and justly been described as a 
war of contrasts, and of contrasts that cover nearly every trait 
in the national characters of the two peoples. But it has been 
less noted with what curious completeness these contrasts are 
summed up in the respective personalities of the King and the 
Kaiser. William the Second is not indeed a typical German. 
If he were, the Germans would be an even more formidable nation 
than they are. George the Fifth on the other hand is emphatically 
a representative Englishman and to analyse his qualities would 
be to resolve into their elements the sources of British strength. 
In any comparison, again, of the two Sovereigns allowance must 
be made for the differences in the popular conceptions, the 
prerogatives and the functions of kingship that obtain in Great 
Britain and Germany, for these differences affect, if not the very 
nature of the supreme ruler, at least his manner of revealing him- 
self. ‘Sic volo, sic jubeo.’ ‘There is only one master in this 
country, and I am he; I shall suffer no other beside me.’ ‘The 
ways into which I and my Government have struck are the right 
. Ways, nor can I deviate from the path which I have prescribed 
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for myself, and for which I have only to answer to God and my 
conscience.’ ‘ Suprema lex regis voluntas.’ ‘This ‘‘ kingship by 
the grace of God ’’ expresses the fact that we Hohenzollerns accept 
our crown only from Heaven, and are responsible to Heaven for 
the performance of its duties.. I too am animated by this view, 
and am resolved to act and govern on this principle.’ ‘ All who 
‘ oppose me I will dash to pieces.’ Sentences such as these require 
some further explanation than the temperament of an individual. 
Centuries of history, a peculiar mould of national thought on the 
problems of government, must have gone to their making. Other- 
wise their expression would have been almost inconceivable and 
’ their acceptability impossible. One must remember, in a word, 
that when the Kaiser speaks as he does it is not merely because 
he is what he is but because Germany’s past has been what it 
has been. And the same or a similar qualification has to be 
admitted in the case of King George’s public utterances. Their 
form and content are determined less by his personality than by 
the cumulative play of historical forces. With Sovereigns more 
than with most people these evolutionary wrappings have to be 
unwound before one can hope to penetrate to the real man behind 
them. There is a wide sphere in which the sayings and doings 
of rulers are less an index to their own character than to the past 
of the nations over which they rule; and to separate what is 
instinctive, natural, personal from what is historical is not always 
easy. 
No one, however, who has met and studied both the King ~ 
and the Kaiser can have much doubt that in the fundamentals 
of personality and disposition they are opposed with a sharpness 
that accentuates the present state of war between their countries. 
I think everyone’s first impression of King George the Fifth 
’ must be of his genuineness. But who, however much he might 
have been intrigued and even captivated by the Kaiser’s abounding 
vivacity, ever thought him quite sincere, ever quite trusted him? 
He is the faux bonhomme written large, the man of consciously 
condescending familiarity, of hectic hollow gaiety, always striving 
for an effect and morbidly, almost pruriently, on the watch to see 
whether he is producing it. We have all known that distressing 
type of humanity, the imitation gentleman, adroit, accomplished, 
versatile, entirely presentable, facile and even charming in his 
intercourse with the world, quite successfully imposing himself 
on his own terms until something peeps out—a phrase, a look, 
some unguarded disclosure in a moment of difficulty or irritation— 
and you see behind all the veneer and the artifice the soul of the 
parvenu or the bagman or the monstrous heartlessness of the 
egotist. The Kaiser is not wholly that, but that indisputably 
is the class to which he belongs. From his earliest days there 
has been that in him which was spurious, which did not ring true. 
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Combine vanity with imagination—with the sickly imagination 
that makes a man always the hero of his own dreams—and the 
resultant is falsity. There may co-exist with it ardour and exalta- 
tions and generous impulses and high and quick instincts, but so 
long as this rotten streak runs through the foundations of a man’s 
character, as it runs through the Kaiser’s, the better side of him 
is vitiated at the core. Most men of insight and experience have 
detected in William the Second the mark of the charlatan. When 
they wished to flatter him they spoke of his ‘versatility.’ But 
that is scarcely the right word for a man who, in an age of 
specialists, would rush to pronounce on any subject with the 
assertiveness of the amateur; who would lecture painters on 
chiaroscuro, sculptors on the chiselling of draperies, and the 
whole world on art in general; who blossomed forth one day as 
the patron of a cure for consumption that soon turned out to be 
no cure at all, and the next day bestowed the Black Eagle upon 
a foreign officer who a few months later was court-martialled for 
the very feat which had won the Imperially precipitate admiration ; 
and who all his life has been prodigal of half-baked obiter dicta 
on religion, poetry, the drama, aeroplanes, Parisian fashions, 
clay-modelling, the construction of yachts, the presentation of 
plays, and so on. Excursions such as these bespeak not versatility 
but volatility, and when to them is added the military peacocking 
and the hundred other displays through which, like another Nero, 
the Kaiser has sought to force applause by arts more becoming .- 
to a cabotin than a Sovereign, and when one recalls his intense 
and theatrical egotism, his consuming desire for the palm without 
the dust, his easily offended dignity and his itching restlessness, 
one may be tolerably sure that behind the glitter and the tinsel 
there is a background of sheer humbug and imposture. 

So utterly alien and abhorrent are all such characteristics to 
King George that he and the German Emperor might seem to 
belong not merely to different nations and different types 
but to different worlds and species. His manner, his tone, 
the whole atmosphere that surrounds him, proclaim an 
immediate and unmistakable sincerity of character. ‘When 
you are with the King,’ I remember being told by a 
.. friend of his some years ago, ‘you feel at once absolutely 
sure that you are with one who is a gentleman through 
and through.’ Candour, earnestness, sympathy are stamped 
upon him. One divines from the first moment of admis- 
sion into his presence that here is a Sovereign who is naturalness 
itself, who most decidedly means what he says, who being human 
above all things has the power to feel for others, and who can 
lay aside the sceptre not only without effort but with something 
like relief; and further experience confirms that initial impres- 
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sion. I have seen the King in conversation with all sorts of 
people, with officers, the managers of great munitions works, shop 
stewards, wounded soldiers, factory workers ; and his demeanour 
has invariably been that of one keen to learn and understand, 
frank himself and expecting frankness from others, much too 
dignified ever to be thinking of his dignity, as eager to elicit the 
real views of those whom he is talking with as he is quick to express 
his own, and meeting his subjects of all ranks with the same 
hearty and unaffected simplicity. One cannot imagine him doing 
what the Kaiser is never free from the suspicion of doing—con- 
verting every event into a ceremony with himself as the central 
figure, working up elaborate stage-effects under the exclusive glare 
of the limelight, posing and attitudinising in carefully prepared 
settings, fabricating occasions on which he may publicly ‘ unbend’ 
and be consciously ‘popular.’ Such artifices are as repugnant 
to the man in King George as to the monarch. The spectacular 
side of kingship, I should say, is one he conforms to when he has 
to, but is under no inclination to force. His own tastes lie very 
much the other way. Probably if he were not King he would 
have chosen as the most congenial of all lives that of an English 
country gentleman, with an estate large enough to demand good 
business management, with plenty of fishing and shooting, with 
a seat in Parliament or on the County Council, and with endless 
opportunities for little unostentatious acts of practical benevolence 
and usefulness. The Kaiser, of course, would have been an actor- 
manager, with a wide area of the stage interposing between him- 
self and the subordinate members of the cast, and with no need 
for any other press-agent. 

It must intensely gratify the King to feel that in these crucial 
days he is deepening and extending his hold over the affectionate 
regard of his peoples. No one could be less of a popularity-hunter 
than he is. Yet no one could be more sincerely anxious that the 
feeling for him should go beyond that attachment to the throne 
which is by far the strongest political passion common to all his 
subjects, and that there should be infused into it a distinctive 
personal note.. A thoroughly human man—one always comes back 
to that in one’s thoughts of him—he has an honest human desire 
to be liked not merely for his office but for himself. But at the 
same time being thoroughly English, perhaps indeed the most 
English King we have ever had, he regards the arts of self-adver- 
tisement with the quiet disdain of an English gentleman. The 
King has the adaptability and the alertness of an old sailor. He 
has also the gift of industry, a native power of application, and 
a sense of duty, of what his position demands of him, so strong 
and steadfast that at its call he would sacrifice almost any inclin- 
ation and acquire almost any accomplishment, however uncon- 
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genial. But one cannot conceive him deliberately setting forth 
to curry popular favour. Were he to try the experiment, which 
he assuredly never will, his own nature would defeat him. It is 
not merely that he lacks the histrionic temperament which lends 
to everything the Kaiser says and does an air of meretriciousness 
and calculation, but that playing to the gallery, doing the cheaply 
dramatic thing, would strike him as definitely degrading. The 
King has done many things, and especially during the War, that 
have been most heartily approved by the nation. But he has 
done them not because they were likely to be popular but because 
his instincts assured him they were the right things to do. Whether 
he possesses King Edward’s all but infallible knack of reading the 
silent thoughts and wishes of the nation I do not know. But I 
am very sure that with an outlook, emotions, characteristics so 
essentially British he has merely to trust to himself and follow 
his own intuitions for all to be well. The strength of the House 
of Windsor is not merely its age and prestige, its political con- 
venience, and its association with British history; it lies also in 
its intimate congruity with the social sentiments of the British 
people. And that accordance, never so real and harmonious as 
at this moment, needs no factitious emphasis or display. It is 
interwoven with the very spirit of our polity and of our national 
life; and the King of England, sure of himself and his people 
and his throne, can dispense with those artificial stimulants to 
popularity that Sovereigns who are newer to the game or less 
securely circumstanced find necessary. 

One result, however, of the unpretentious, the almost retiring, 
way in which the King goes about his business is that people 
in general have little idea of the scope of the Royal activities. 
They read, for instance, in the Court Circular, that he has visited 
a munitions factory or a hospital—he has as a matter of fact visited 
not far short of two hundred factories and over three hundred 
hospitals—and they conclude that it was probably a scamped 
twenty-minutes’ affair. Not at all. The King does nothing by 
halves. If there is one quality that more distinguishes him than 
his genuineness it is his thoroughness. I have twice seen him 
going the round of workshops connected with the War and 
each time he was on his feet for a solid two hours, looking into 
everything, free of comment, prodigal of pertinent questions. 
The King on such occasions makes an admirable guest because 
his interest in all that is going on is entirely unforced, his 
experience of the processes of munition-making reaches very 
far beyond that of the ordinary layman, he has seen the use to 
which the weapons that are being manufactured before his eyes 
are put at the Front, and can describe what he has seen with 
vivid animation, and he really wants to know the purpose and 
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peculiarities of each machine he comes across. It is anything 
but a listless time for the managers and foremen when the King 
is around. They are put at once on their mettle answering 
pertinent questions ; and they often get from him in return dis- 
quisitions of a kind that I have sometimes thought might well 
be elaborated in all the shops and yards engaged on war work— 
little lectures, I mean, that would bring home to the workers 
the part that their special industry, and even their special 
processes and products, are playing in the whole monstrous 
drama. Thus I have heard the King hold forth on the use of 
the motor lorry at the front and its possible uses hereafter for 
agricultural purposes at home, and on the types and material 
of the German as compared with the British aeroplanes, in a 
way that could not but have given every employee in the shops 
. @ fresher, wider and more intelligent interest in his work. 

But with the King in all the relations of life it is the human 
element that counts; and when he goes through a factory it is 
the men and women employed in it that interest him more than 
the machinery. His intercourse with them is invariably, so far 
as my observations go, of the easiest and happiest character. 
There is not a vestige in him either of the spirit or the air of ‘ con- 
descension ’ or of the even more terrible ‘ affability ’ of an exalted 
personage. The King is entirely unembarrassed and entirely 
frank, and whether he is speaking to a girl machinist, to a 
works foreman, to a shop steward, or to a wounded soldier who 
has come back to civil life, or is cross-examining a veteran 
employee on his record, or is scanning the photographs of his 
boys in the Army which some proud father is sure to bring to 
his notice, the impression he makes is always the same, that 
of a hearty, direct, outspoken and feeling man to whom 
Sovereignty is more or less an accident and humanity the first 
essential, and a British victory the only thing in the world 
worth thinking of or working for at this moment. 

There is no formality of any kind about these visits. They 
are rather in the nature of friendly calls paid by the Sovereign, 
himself the hardest worker in the kingdom, upon his fellow- 
workers in another sphere; and the good they do is, I am 
convinced, immense. There is something more than piquancy 
in the spectacle of the King vigorously unburdening himself to 
a shop steward on the shame and scandal of strikes at such a 
time as this for trivial causes, or pressing upon an employee of 
reputedly ‘ advanced’ views his conviction that beating the 
Germans is the only thing that matters. Such impromptu 
encounters and the fact that they are possible, and that the King 
enjoys them as much as anybody else, are the material from 
which strong links are forged between the Sovereign and his 
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subjects. I should think it safe to say that whenever King 
George and the British working-man come together they part 
with a mutual increase of liking and regard. The men see 
at once that the King rings true; his honesty, his zest, his so 
obviously. sincere interest in them and their work, his trans- 
parent kindliness make an immediate appeal and meet with an 
immediate response; and it rarely happens after one of these 
visits to the centres of war industries that the King does not 
receive letters of spontaneous gratitude and appreciation from 
men and employers alike. And the King on his part derives 
from his expeditions not only the pleasure—a very real one to 
a man of his alert intellectual curiosity—of seeing and learning 
something new, but also fresh confirmation of his ‘view—I am 
not ‘sure that I should not rather call it his conviction—that 
few labour problems are insoluble when tackled in the right 
spirit, and that the key to the right spirit is to be had 
by remembering that men are men and not machines. 
I have known the King declare himself on these matters 
with the most satisfying vigour and precision; and _ there 
is many a Labour leader who will bear me out in saying that 
you will hear more sound sense expressed on industrial questions 
in the King’s study at Buckingham Palace, and a greater insight 
and a more understanding spirit displayed in discussing them, 
than in most gatherings of employers or Trade Union Congresses. 

But visits to munition works and hospitals are only a fraction 
of the labours that the War has thrust upon the King. If any 
man in the country is doing his bit, he most certainly is; and 
though none of it is against the grain—for there is not a Briton 
anywhere who is more dedicated to the War than King George— 
still it is possible that not all his activities are those that he 
would himself have chosen had he been free to follow his 
inclinations. I have heard him speak with an almost wistful 
admiration of the part played by the King of Italy in the War, 
helpful but unobtrusive, sharing the trials of his troops at the 
Front, animating them by his presence and example but never 
interfering with the conduct of the War, no prancing ‘ War-lord’ 
but at the same time an active and inspiring figure in the arena. 
It was to some such réle, I should hazard, that King George’s 
thoughts instinctively turned at the first opening of the War. 
But ‘ reasons of State ’ and in particular the undoubted derange- 
ment of our Governmental system that would be caused by 
the prolonged absence of the Sovereign in a foreign land, 
obliged him reluctantly to forgo that ambition. But he has 
never let slip an opportunity of showing his passionate interest 
in every branch of the fighting services. He has visited the 
Grand Fleet three times, besides paying several visits to naval 
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ports and bases; he has visited the British Armies in France 
five times; he has made over two hundred inspections of troops 
and various units; very few divisions have left these shores 
unvisited by him and none at all without his message of God- 
speed and good luck; he has held some 250 investitures, 
personally conferring nearly 25,000 decorations; and he has 
sent over 35,000 letters and telegrams of sympathy to the 
relatives of fallen officers. And all this has been in addition 
to well over a hundred Privy Councils, to official audiences that 
since the War can rarely have averaged less than four a week, 
and to less formal but not less lengthy or perhaps less interesting 
receptions ,of . individuals whose total cannot fall much below 
1500. 

But even that is not all. The most arduous part of the 
King’s work since 1914 has not been imposed upon him by 
his obligations as head of the State, but has sprung from the 
depth and intensity of his zeal to follow and understand every 
phase of this stupendous cataclysm at home and at all the 
fronts and in all lands. People are apt to forget how special 
and personal are the bonds that unite the King and the War, 
and that no one of his subjects has quite the interest in its 
fortunes that he has. It is the interest in the first place of 
the supreme ruler of the British Empire through the most 
fateful crisis that Empire has ever faced. And few if any of 
us know the Empire with the first-hand intimacy of King George. 
There is hardly a corner of it that he has not visited. He has 
been six times to Canada, thrice to India and Ceylon and twice 
to South Africa and Australia. ‘By England,’ he once said, 
“we do not mean these islands in the Western sea, but an 
England which is spread over the whole surface of the world.’ 
No ruler has yet sat on the British throne with so deep an 
appreciation of all that is involved in the Imperial title, so 
broad a consciousness that the crown he wears is the symbol 
of unity and kinship to one-fifth of mankind, or so just and 
interpretative an insight into the sentiments of the British 
Dominions overseas. 

When he summed up the unspoken message from the Empire 
to the Mother Country in the exhortation, ‘ Wake up, England !’ ; 
when he urged with courage and force the necessity of seeing 
that the emigrants sent out from Great to Greater Britain were 
of the best and most suitable quality; when he anticipated the 
essence of Lord Morley’s Indian reforms by the quiet and timely 
’ remark that he ‘ could not help thinking’ that the task of govern- 
ing India would be ‘ made easier for us if we, on our part, infuse 
into it a wider element of sympathy ’"—on these and on many 
other occasions, long before the War, he showed gleams of the 
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authentic spirit of Imperial statesmanship. And knowing the 
Empire as he does, having seen with his own eyes what is being 
done in the British name in all the seven seas, has but increased 
his pride in the stock he comes from and in the realm he rules 
over. I doubt whether King George ever had much of his 
father’s ambition to cut a popular figure in foreign capitals or to 
become a personal force in European diplomacy. He has never, 
one would say, wished to be a cosmopolitan King; he does pro- 
foundly wish to be a British King. A robust faith in the British 
people and character and in the British Empire is the first 
article in his political creed ; and this faith, fortified by a know- 
ledge of the Dominions such perhaps as no other living person 
possesses, must have inflamed, far beyond the average man’s 
imaginings, his sense of the magnitude and meaning of the War. 

Then, again—and this, too, is apt to slide out of the popular 
memory—the King for fifteen years served in the Navy and has 
never since lost touch with it. He has therefore in the War, 
and apart from everything else, the peculiarly unquenchable 
interest of the veteran professional. There is this further stake 
in it that he shares with multitudes of his subjects—his eldest 
son is on active service; and there cannot be any father or any 
family in the Empire to whom that means more than to him and 
his. And when to this end one adds that the King must reckon his 
friends and acquaintances who are in the fighting by the score 
where the man in the street reckons his by twos and threes, and 
that he is behind the scenes of all that is happening, hears the 
unvarnished truth, and follows the fluctuations of the struggle 
not in official communiqués once a day but in ampler and un- 
edited reports almost from hour to hour, one begins to realise 
with what unique and complex insistence the War must press 
upon him both as a man and a Sovereign. Yet there are many 
things that the King has done in this War which in my judgment 
he would still have done without the promptings of his Royal 
office. As King he has Anglicised the Monarchy. Had he been 
one of his own subjects he would have been the first to applaud, 
and possibly the first to advocate, that salutary act of purifica- 
tion. As King he devoted, I believe, to war purposes in a single 
sum practically his entire income for the year. But I can easily 
imagine him not less splendidly munificent had he been in any 
other station of life. As King, and to set a high and conspicuous 
example, he gave up alcohol for the duration of the War. He 
would have done the same, I conceive, as a private individual. 
As King, again, he long ago reduced his scale of living to such 
simplicity that the introduction of rations, to which he at once 
conformed, made hardly any difference to his table. But I am 
persuaded that he would not have acted otherwise had he been a 
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plain Mister living in South Kensington. As King he marks 
from day to day with pins and pencils on the maps that cover 
the walls of his study the positions of the armies on all the 
fronts. He would be similarly engaged, unless I am wholly 
mistaken, were he a Peer or a commoner, a barrister or a grocer. 
For these things in the mass are determined not by rank but 
by character, conscience, keenness, and the quality of a man’s 
patriotism ; and I have utterly misread King George if he were 
to prove less of a Briton, or less intent on doing everything in 
his power to further victory, or if his flame of self-sacrifice 
burned less brightly, had fate consigned him to the common 
walks of life. , 
What I think it comes to is that while his is one of the sturdy 
natures that outward circumstances cannot change, his position 
as King has enabled him to serve his country on a far ampler 
scale and with far more effect than any private citizen could 
compass, and to feed with unlimited fuel his tireless interest in 
all that touches on the War. It is not by any means the 
exaggeration it’sounds to say that he knows more about it than 
any of his Cabinet Ministers. Apart from the vigilance that is 
used to command the presence of, and apart from his Royal skill 
in cross-examining, officers who have distinguished themselves at 
the Front or have escaped from Germany, or returned travellers 
who have something to tell worth knowing about neutral 
countries, apart from all that the King thus learns, officially 
and otherwise, by word of mouth, he has also at his disposal the 
whole vast arsenal of Departmental memoranda. His Secre- 
taries wage an endless battle with the official documents that 
the King insists on seeing. All the secret Foreign Office papers, 
all the confidential reports from our missions in foreign lands, 
all the India Office and Colonial Office papers, all the uncensored 
military and naval dispatches, and all the weekly returns brought 
out by the Departments that deal with subjects in which he is 
particularly interested—the industrial situation, for instance, 
liquor control, pensions, the submarine warfare, Ireland, the 
shipbuilding programme—in short, the whole work of the 
Government and of the Armies and of the Fleet comes before 
the King. He reads it all, assimilates it, and stores it away for 
use and reference in a memory of kingly retentiveness ; and he is 
almost certainly the only officer of State who does so. What 
this means on the top of all the State business that has to be got 
through and that only the King can transact, was made clear 
during his recent visit to France immediately after the launch- 
ing of the German offensive. After a hard day’s touring he was 
called on to deal with the contents of eight despatch-boxes ; six 
more greeted him the moment he landed in England, and he 
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spent the journey to London in wrestling with them; and when 
he reached Buckingham Palace, having only been away two 
nights, it was to be confronted with a further pile of between 
twenty and thirty. Small wonder that the King’s working day 
since the War began has averaged anywhere between twelve and 
fifteen hours. What Mr. Lloyd George said of him at Glasgow 
some nine months ago was and is literally true: ‘ There is one 
man who is working as hard as the hardest-worked man in this 
country, and that is the Sovereign of this realm.’ And with it 
all the King keeps up his established habits of always beginning 
the day by reading the Bible, of never omitting to attend church 
on Sunday, of reading all the letters that are addressed to pies 
and of writing up his private diary day by day. 

But though the extent of his labours is largely unknown to 
the general public, and though during the earlier part of the War 
a fatuous censorship was permitted to veil his very movements, 
there has been sinking into the popular mind a conception of his 
character and merits that is at last beginning to approximate to 
the truth. When he came to the throne King George was in 
many ways a stranger to his subjects. Until he was twenty- 
seven he was almost incessantly at sea, and in the following 
eighteen years he was frequently either visiting the capitals of 
Europe or making long tours through the Empire. Moreover, 
King Edward’s vitality and industry and his complete success 
in the two-fold réle of political head and society leader combined 
with his own preferences to keep him, as Prince of Wales, 
unusually in the background. Nor have the opportunities for 
forming an accurate judgment even since his accession been in 
any way normal. The eight years during which he has reigned 
have been years of constitutional crisis, of industrial unrest in 
an acutely menacing form, of agitation in Ireland that barely 
stopped short of civil war, of fierce and sustained political excite- 
ments, and finally of this measureless conflagration. The fates 
have dealt harshly with him; the politicians at times have dealt 
more harshly still. It has only been slowly and under pressure 
of the closer communion and the juster valuation of essentials 
induced by the War that the nation has come to appreciate at 
something like his proper worth one of the most sterling and 
representative of British Sovereigns. 

Even now, however, the understanding, if I may judge by 
my own impressions and experiences, is far from being complete. 
Most preconceptions of King George, and especially those of a 
negative implication, vanish altogether at one’s first meeting 
with him. The King has a far more pronounced individuality 
than is generally realised. A man of eager, impetuous nature, 
energetic in talk, of decided views which he unfolds and main- 
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tains with great zest and emphasis and vivid gestures and an 
occasional hearty burst of laughter—reai laughter, the laughter 
of a kindly nature—he constantly, of all people in the world, 
reminds one of Theodore Roosevelt. In their expansiveness, 
their positiveness, the way, when they give their confidence, they 
give it whole-heartedly, holding nothing back, their capacity for 
ignoring the tepid conventional timidities, the two men have 
much in common—though I am far from imputing the King’s 
modesty to Colonel Roosevelt or the ex-President’s tangential 
explosiveness to his Majesty. I only mention the resemblance 
between them which does undoubtedly exist, as indicating the 
sort of surprise that: lies in wait for one who, with his head filled 
with impressions of the King formed at a distance or from the 
outside, is suddenly admitted to the privilege of a personal 
meeting. 

But there are other characteristics of the King that do not 
need the illumination of any contact at all, that shine recog- 
nisably clear and bright from afar. Such, for instance, is his 
sense of duty, that star which guides his whole life and conduct. 
Such, too, are his untiring faculty for work, his responsive- 
ness to every call that is made upon him, the fine completeness of 
his integrity. I cannot imagine anyone trying to flatter the King 
or to play the courtier in his presence. Insincerity and preten- 
tiousness would very soon shrivel up before his steady, open 
candour. There is no insincerity, however, in the tribute, 
unanimous, confirmed and endorsed anew, which those who are 
in his daily service pay to his considerateness, his loyalty, and his 
methodical handling of affairs. These are qualities worth very 
much more to us as a nation, because they are more consonant 
with what is best in the British character, than the flashy, flaring 
brilliance of a dozen Kaisers. It is this consciousness, more than 
anything else, that the King typifies in himself the soundest 
and most wholesome elements in British life, the saving virtues 
which have made and kept us great, that is at this moment 
forging some new links and strengthening many old ones 
between our people and the Crown. 


SyDNEY BROOKS. 














THE GERMAN CREED AND THE 
AEROPLANE 


In the play of that destiny in whose grasp is the human race we 
stand like children at the door of a theatre, filled with eagerness, 
and consumed indeed with an unchildish anxiety, but ignorant 
as infants of the scenes which we are about to witness. 

Yet amidst all uncertainties, certain points of crucial moment 
stand out, points which must be as pivots of our reasoning and 
of our preparation in regard to the future. Of these the first is 
that to make peace with Germany, as Germany is now, is impos- 
sible. Why impossible? Because it is beyond our power. We 
could indeed arrange, by abandoning all the main aims for which 
our men have fought and died, a momentary cessation of hostili- 
ties, which, if we liked, we might term a peace. But as you 
cannot change a blackbeetle into a grand piano by calling it one, 
so you cannot convert a very brief interlude in a prodigious 
process of strife into a real peace by giving it that appellation. 

The motives animating the military rulers of Germany have 
now been fully revealed to the world. Those rulers are seen to 
be definitely bent on the conquest of mankind. As they view the 


future of the inhabitants of this planet, the freedom of nations: 


and, in a sense, nations themselves are to cease to exist. There 
is to be but one independent and governing entity, namely, 
Germany. All peoples other than tle German are to be either 
her satellites or her slaves. This is at once a prodigious conception 
and yet one of a nature essentially sordid, squalid, and grovelling. 
It is like a body without a soul. It is like a German. Yet as 
acts show thoughts, we may be absolutely sure that there is in 
Germany a clique of governing military chiefs, numbering amongst 
them such persons as the Kaiser and the Crown Prince, Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff, Bernhardi, Reventlow, and Tirpitz, who 
have long definitely embraced this aim- and who are now definitely 
pursuing it. We must admit that these men have shown the 
possession of certain qualities which must command, not indeed 
respect, for that word hardly applies, but deep attention. They 
know exactly what they want. They adopt precisely the means 
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best calculated in their opinion to secure it. Doubt and hesitation, 
far less scruple, as regards the goal which they hope to attain 
are unknown to them. As to the proper steps to be taken at 
particular junctures they may sometimes be temporarily per- 
plexed. But as to the end in view they entertain no doubt at 
all. And vicarious sacrifice is as the breath of their being. The 
slaughter of millions is no more to them than is to a chess-player 
the movement of a pawn. Watching the unfolding process of 
their purpose, we cannot conceive that they would recoil, were half 
the population of Germany itself to perish, provided they, knew, 
or believed they knew, that by such destruction that purpose 
could be fulfilled. 

The existence of such a group of human beings—proved as 
that existence is, by enormous evidence, by the red flame of 
burning towns, by the thunder of innumerable cannon, by the 
agony of millions, by intrigue and lying and plot and murderous 
crime sustained through long years prior to as well as during this 
War—is a tremendous fact without any complete parallel in 
history. There have been other would-be conquerors, as Alex- 
ander and Attila, Philip the Second and Napoleon. But their 
deeds, their ambitions, and their ruthlessness pale by comparison. 
After all, they were human, and these Germans are non-human. 
Perhaps Attila approaches most nearly to them, hut he was little 
better than a savage. In another aspect, the Spanish King, pro- 
foundly inferior though he was to them in ability, yet resembles 
them in something. He was a bigot. He had a creed. And 
they are bigots. They have a creed. It is as definite as any 
Christian formulary, and they hold it as firmly as any articles of 
faith were ever held by any divines. They believe that the 
German people is the chosen people, chosen by destiny, chosen 
by fact, chosen and led by that strange adumbration, the German 
tribal god. This German race is superior (according to this belief) 
in mind, character, education and achievement to all other races 
that either exist now or ever have existed. To compel practical 
recognition of this certainty by other nations is not merely justi- 
fiable. It is an imperative, primary duty. In actuality this 
recognition can only be secured by victorious war, bringing with 
it the subjection of all other races. To make this war and to 
attain this result are the objects for which they live. They are 
here, in this world, for that. Their mission is to spread the rule 
and the system of Germany, which last they call their Kultur, 
over the whole earth. The death of millions or tens of millions 
of men, women and children who may have the wicked pre- 
sumption to stand in their path and either actively or passively 
to oppose them, is at once an insignificant episode and a just 
Nemesis. As for the sum of suffering and misery necessarily 
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involved, that is an irrelevant consideration which could weigh 
‘only with the weak—and they are not weak. 

Though the component articles of the above creed have often 
been pointed out before, to put them together is nevertheless well 
worth while, first, because the whole is greater than its part, and 
next because to realise fully the fact that this is the German reli- 
gion, profoundly and passionately professed not only by the small 
group of military rulers, but also in the main by the vast majority 
of the inhabitants of the German empire, is absolutely essential 
to any intelligent treatment of the possibility of peace. As between 
the rulers and the ruled there is of course the difference between 
sacrifice made by others and sacrifice made by oneself. The dis- 
tinction is somewhat poignant, yet it is but dimly apprehended by 
the German people. They feel indeed acutely, as they could not 
but feel, the load laid on themselves, but they are deaf and blind 
to the fact that those who lay this burden on them, those who half- 
starve them and who turn their bodies into food or into manure, 
avoid in their own persons the horrors which they impose on 
others. There can be no more final proof of the immanence of 
the German creed in the German heart than the demonstrated 
readiness of the German masses to become ‘ cannon fodder ’ for 
the sake of Germany. Never in all the ages have any devotees 
displayed a more complete fanaticism. The slaves of old, the 
slaves, say, of the Rome of Augustus, obeyed circumstance and 
environment. They obeyed, they served, because they could not 
help it. It has been reserved for modern times to invent a form 
of slavery incomparably more potent. For the Germans are 
slaves not merely in body, but in mind. 

Those who care to try to look ahead into the future of this 
struggling world will see in that circumstance and in its causes 
the most appalling danger to the far-distant hopes of the human 
race. For what the Prussian military caste has really done is to 
show by experiment the possibility of moulding national mind 
and national character to any pattern which the dominators of a 
country deem desirable. In this case, the mould has been mili- 
tary and murderous. The German people are what they are be- 
cause for forty or fifty years their education has been what it has 
been. In another case, the mould might be socialistic. Then we 
should have the abolition of marriage and the brutalisation of man. 
Tn a third case, experienced perhaps in the twenty-first century, 
the mould might be ‘ spiritualistic.’ (A horrible word, but what 
other is there to express the meaning?) Then we should have 

lunacy taught by the State. But whatever the mould, Prussia 
has proved the power of authority to shape the mind of a people. 
It is a frightful discovery, pregnant with horror. It endues a 
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State with the functions of a Church. It turns it into an institu- 
tion diabolic or divine. 

Meantime the bearing of this invention upon present affairs 
is terribly obvious. We are attacked, to use language which is 
easily understood, by a people trained by devils in the doctrine 
of Hell. Suppose that we made ‘peace’ with this people, without 
defeating them. Would the ‘scrap of paper’ on which its terms 
were written eliminate from the hearts of its iron chiefs the deep, 
stern determination to fulfil the dictates of their creed? Would it 
deprive them of their control over the hearts of their subjects? 
Trained to docility, accustomed to ‘come to heel,’ as dogs that 
obey the whip, would these be cleansed suddenly from the effects 
of the education which they had inherited and received? Would 
tradition, history, and national pride all be banished from their 
minds? Three quarters victorious, with most of Europe and (with 
Siberia and half Asia Minor) a great part of Asia at their feet, 
would the desperate, determined men who have deliberately made 
this War undergo swift change of character and forgo for ever 
the thought of another? 

Thus considered—considered, that is, in view of the facts— 
the immense folly of any conceivable ‘ peace ’ which should leave 
Germany unbeaten and unshattered becomes manifest. Had 
President Wilson grasped the full significance of the creed of the 
German, he never would have committed the mistake of saying 
that he was not at war with the German people, or that he did 
not desire to break up Germany. The truth is that as our ideas, 
our minds, our hearts, and our souls are the exact antithesis of 
those of the Germans: therefore we, the Allies, we, the British, 
the American, the French, the Italian, are most bitterly at war 
not with the Kaiser only, or with the military party only, but with 
the whole German nation.. Never in history, not even when 
England grappled with Spain in the sixteenth century, has any 
opposition been more acute. We are at war, in body and in 
spirit, with the German race. To deny this, or to attempt to 
hide it, is nonsense unutterable. 

And in the next place, we are driven, not by mere desire of 
righteous vengeance, lawful and justifiable as such desire is, but 
by the veriest instincts of self-preservation, to resolve on breaking 
up the German empire and destroying entirely her position as a 
Great Power. If President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George do not 
see this necessity yet, it is quite certain that either they or their 
successors will see it before very long. For while the German 
creed possesses the German nation, what hope is there, or can 
there be, of permanent peace? Nearly successful; not quite. 
The goal fully in view. Triumph, victory, universal dominion, 
just beyond their immediate grasp! What fiercer incitements 
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to another -effort, more tremendous, better calculated, even than 
the last, could be conceived for a Government and a people such 
as the German, were ‘peace’ to be made to-morrow? And in 
face of them would be an Alliance, a League of Nations, that had 
failed. Failed to break them, failed to defeat them, failed even 
completely to baffle them. What or who then could prevent 
Germany from building submarines by the thousand, and aero- 
planes by the tens of thousands? Who is to prevent her from 
setting her agents at work in all lands to sow dissension, to con- 
fuse issues, and to introduce her influence? What smallest hope 
or chance would democratic nations, with their squabbles, their 
parliaments, and their general confusions, have against the hand- 
ful of clear-headed, resolute demons who control the policy of 
Prussia? 

If this be a true picture (as, is it not?) of the situation which 
would accrue were peace by negotiation, peace preceding the utter 
smash of the German armies and the German system, to be 
effected, what is the deduction from this premise? It is that any 
peace at all, prior to complete victory, would be tantamount to 
the suicide of Europe and of mankind. Never, short of utter 
defeat and humiliation, will the rulers of Germany and the 
German people abandon their intention to subjugate the world. 
Never until they have passed under the Caudine Forks will they 
be fit to live with civilised men. 

Having reached this conclusion, we are next confronted with 
the fact that, at the present moment, not the Allies but Germany 
is in the temporary position of the stronger combatant. We have 
indeed, as we trust, checked the onset on the Western Front, 
though at the date when this article is penned the issue still 
remains in doubt. We have faith. - We believe that our heroic 
armies will hold, and that the foundation of our defence, our 
naval power, will remain unshaken. We believe too that the sons 
of the United States, crossing the Atlantic in no stinted volume, 
but in numbers ever growing greater as shipbuilding overtakes 
submarine destruction, will add constantly to the strength of the 
Allies, while that of the Huns withers away in the blast of our 
guns. . 

These are beliefs which may well be justified. But, for all 
that, do they point to a condition of things in which the might of 
democracy will be able to smite down that of militarism, to an 
approaching moment when, one year, or two years from now, our 
armies will shatter to pieces those of our foes, when they will 
tread as victors upon German soil and march in triumph through 
the streets of Berlin? He would indeed be a bold man who ven- 
tured upon that assertion. To beat the Hun out of France, to force — 
him to relinquish his hold on the sea, to wrench ravished Belgium 
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from his devastating grip, to drive him back across the Rhine, to 
invade his country and to occupy his capital, these are operations 
scarcely within sight. On the lines on which war has hitherto 
been waged, at what date do we think that these things can be 
done? And would not the breaking-point be reached at least. in 
this country, in France and in Italy, before they can be achieved? 

But, if so, to what can we look? We seem to be in an impasse. 
On the one hand, we see the absolute impossibility of arriving at 
real peace without first crushing Germany. On the other we 
cannot but recognise that the methods which we use to break her 
are both precarious and far too slow. What then is the expectation? 
Where is the solution? The expectation is fallacious, while the 
true solution stares us in the face. The expectation is and has 
been, almost since the War began, that the long-suffering German 
masses would revolt against the iron rule of those who perpetually 
send them to their death and who have brought want to their 
homes. But that expectation has been constantly disappointed 
in the event and it is certainly doomed to further betrayal. And 
the reason is plain. For hope of this kind is based entirely on 
the erroneous assumption that the German people resemble in 
essential characteristics the peoples who are fighting against 
them. We know that these would rise in wrath against their 
Governments were they treated in like fashion. We know that 
they would have risen long ago, and therefore we anticipate 
similar action in Germany. But no mistake could be more com- 
plete. For belief of this sort ignores the German creed. It 
takes no account of the last half-century of German education, 
It overlooks the dog-like docility and the capacity for sacrifice which 
that creed and that training together have produced. We may 
expect the long-sought German revolution from now to Doonisday, 
but we shall never see it until and unless either the military 
power which is as the rock of their pride shall have been burnt 
and blasted in a hurricane of defeat, or some form of pressure far 
greater than any which they have up to now experienced has been 
brought to bear against them. Absolute starvation, starvation 
sans phrase, might of course have that result. But absolute 
starvation is still out of sight. Semi-starvation will never suffice. 
With the possibility before them of obtaining supplies from 
Roumania and from the Ukraine, what likelihood is there that the 
Boche will yield now to exigencies which he withstood when such 
hope was wanting? 

Since however years of experiment have shown the vanity of 
placing reliance on the occurrence of internal revolt amongst our 
enemies, where is that solution of our difficulties which still 
remains? It is in the air, the conquest of which creates the war- 
fare of the future. Few things seem stranger than the apparent 
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inability of statesmen to embrace any imaginative concept or to 
gauge at all in advance the effects of a new invention. So was it 
(as the present writer once pointed out in this Review) in the 
case of steam. Sois it now in that of the aeroplane. The average 
mind seems quite incapable of recognising that to measure the 
effect of a discovery such as this, it is necessary to weigh the proba- © 
bilities of its future development, and not merely to consider it 
with reference to its present power of achievement. 

In August 1914 the flying machine was hardly more than an 
instrument enabling observation to be taken. Now it is one of 
the principal forces of war. In 1914, its range and its weight- 
carrying capacity were alike trifling in comparison with those of 
the present day. These are exceeding trite remarks. Yet the 
odd thing is that the well-known facts of this immense past pro- | 
gress in the art of aviation never seem to be thought to throw 
light on the probable progress of the future. The evolution of 
the aeroplane and the sea-plane is not at a standstill. It is pro- 
ceeding with constantly accelerated speed. But is it not then 
obvious that, unless the march of invention suddenly cease and 
the process of development come to an end, flying machines are 
bound before long to become, not, as was said just now, one only 
of the principal factors of war, but the chief and dominant factor? 
To talk of producing an aeroplane able to drop bombs on Berlin 
is no longer to indulge in a dream. It is to contemplate a pos- 
sibility very nearly realised. But if we have machines which can 
do that, most of the towns in Germany will be within our reach. 
' The degree of destruction which we shall then be in a position 
to inflict will be proportionate to the number and capacity of 
our machines and to the extent to which we have obtained the 
mastery over those of our foes. This mastery we have already 
largely gained. Suppose that the Allies secured command of the 
air up to a point at which the counter-efforts of the enemy became 
partly negligible? Suppose that they, the Allies, had many 
thousand machines in use on the Western Front? What would 
be the effect of such supremacy on the issue of the War? It is 
clear, if we think about it, that aerial supremacy of that kind 
would mean military victory. For the moment would arrive when 
the supply of the German armies would become impossible. All 
bridges behind the German lines could be destroyed. All railway 
junctions could be disintegrated. The defeat of the enemy hosts 
would be an automatic consequence. Their surrender or their 
retreat would be inevitable. In other words, the complete military 
overthrow of Germany, which by surface warfare we can hardly 
hope to achieve, could be wrought and may be wrought through 
the air. 

Of course it is the fact that prodigious efforts to turn out aero- 
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planes are already being made. But notwithstanding that fact, if 
public opinion on both sides of the Atlantic could but be brought 
to apprehend the truth that the full victory essential to the 
salvation of the world can be won only by first winning full control 
of the air, then those efforts would be enormously increased. To 
* put it concisely, civilisation and democracy must crush Germany 
to the very dust, or else perish themselves in renewed war under 
her heel. On the old lines, this full essential triumph cannot 
be won. But on the new lines, on the pathless lines of the air, 
it can be won and it awaits our winning. The twentieth century 
has brought mankind to an unlooked-for stage in its history. The 
knife of the assassin has been aimed at Freedom’s heart. Previous 
anticipation has been falsified. The human race has marched 
from peace to war. But the hand of Time as it gradually draws 
back the curtain that veils the future has not merely thrust a 
torch upon the scene. It has brought also an invention by which 
the flames kindled can be extinguished. In the remoter future, 
the power of the air may be found more terrible than any other 
power ever possessed by man, but at this present epoch it offers 
to us a means of victory, a means of salvation, if only we will 


grasp it. 
Haroup F. Wyatt. 





FALSE AND TRUE IDEALISM IN 
THE WAR 


AmonG the strokes of irony. which have made this War a game 
of cross-purposes, none was so unexpected or in its consequences 
nearly so death-dealing as the union of men calling themselves 
Liberals, friends of Humanity, and even Christians according 
to Christ, with Germany in the field, in the. Press, and in all 
other ways of helping the Kaiser to attain his ends. I do not 
shrink from saying that if the Allies could be finally defeated, 
their ruin would come to pass at the hands of the Liberal 
extremists who, as heralds of peace and champions of justice, 
never since war broke out have ceased to put England in the 
wrong, to weaken the national spirit by apologising for German 
aims and by slurring over German misdeeds. From the ‘ Union 
of Democratic Control’ to the insane surrender by the Bolsheviks 
of a betrayed and annihilated Russia, the story is the same. On 
pleas of the loftiest enthusiasm, illustrated by the names of 
George Fox and John Bright, of Cobden, Tolstoy, and the 
apostles of non-resistance at large, this movement to ‘stop the 
war’ checks and thwarts recruiting for national defence, gives 
a colour to strikes perpetually recurring, plays the part of Devil’s 
Advocate when we maintain that the cause of the Allies is just, 
and would turn our hearts to water if we let it have its way. 
Its leaders are never done screaming to us that Britain, and 
Britain alone, made the War by secret engagements with 
France; that we ought to have remained neutral, even though 
Belgium were converted into a broad road for Teuton armies to 
traverse ; that the Central Empires had been put on their defence 
by the Entente ; and, in the language of Mr. E. D. Morel, they . 
insist on ‘the belief which events rising out of the War have 
caused to become universal in Germany, that the German people 
were the predestined object of coalesced attack; and that the 
motive thereof was their destruction.’ Thus, on Mr. Morel’s 
. showing, it is the resistance, and not the assault on European 
liberties, which produces the danger. 

Words like these, endlessly repeated, may be found in the 
collection of speeches and articles, extending over years, offered 
to the public under the misleading title of Truth and the War. 
More cautiously, the spirit which lurks in them has left its trace 
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in Mr. Brailsford’s League of Nations—a Utopian romance, 
where England is to sacrifice her rights in every sea in exchange 
for promises of reduced: tariffs from the Kaiser. Well-known 
journals in London and Lancashire have taken a similar attitude, 
fixed as fate during nearly four years of a revelation, in characters 
of blood and fire appallingly clear, which might have convinced 
them that Prussia, not Britain, stands in need of conversion. 
I do not charge on our native Radicals or Socialists that they, 
like so many of their Russian compeers, are in the pay of Berlin. 
If they were, indeed, our troubles at home springing up from 
their sayings and doings would be less formidable. The sincerity 
of a blind fanatic is at once his keenest weapon and the most 
difficult to parry. Let Russia to-day, dismembered and anarchic, 
be the proof. And let us too bear in mind that even such a 
wreck as the Bolsheviks have made of that once mighty Empire, 
these ‘friends of humanity’ among ourselves would make of 
Britain to-morrow. Their programme—I sum it in a sentence— 
is to secure the best possible terms for Germany and Austria, 
should these Powers lose the War. Should they win, of course, 
no help from our Western Bolsheviks would be needed. The 
Allies, however, may come out of the fight victorious; but it is 
for the Union of Democratic Control, the Independent Labour 
Party, the Cobdenite or Tolstoyan press of Manchester and 
London, so to provide that as small a share as possible of the 
fruits of their toil and agony shall fall to the victors. 

Now, if the cause of the Allies is just, it follows that the 
cause of the Central Empires is unjust. And as Channing taught, 
a ‘plainly unjust war’ should never be termed anything else than 
murder. I cannot but apply to Kaiserism, in act as we see it, 
the description which Edmund Burke gave of the revolutionary 
French Government in 1796. 

The design [he wrote] is wicked, immoral, impious, oppressive; but it 
is spirited and daring; it is systematic; it is simple in its principle; it has 
unity and consistency in perfection. . . . To them the will, the wish, the 
want, the liberty, the toil, the blood of individuals, is as nothing. The 
State is all in all. Everything is referred to the production of force; 
afterwards, everything is trusted to the use of it. It is military in its 
Frinciple, in its maxims, in its spirit, and in all its movements. The 
State has dominion and conquest for its sole objects; dominion over minds 
by proselytism, over bodies by arms. 


It may seem strange that the portrait of a Jacobin in power 
should faithfully anticipate in its leading features the lineaments 
of Kaiser Wilhelm. But now the likeness comes out beyond 
mistake. Did we not know these things, then, so far back as 
the latter days of August 1914? Undoubtedly we did, or we 
might have done, thanks to the English, French, and Belgian 
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documents, of which not one syllable has been proved false. 
Yet our Bolsheviks held their ground. The Allies deserved no 
credit, for they spoke in self-defence. The German people must 
not be slandered. The Government of Berlin was not that 
‘monster,’ presented in this country to the popular imagination, 
which Mr. Morel denounced asa ‘caricature’ even in March 
1915, after eight months of a terrible ‘ experimentum crucis’ in 
devastated Belgium and Northern France. Still the lovers of 
truth and honour and chivalry would not budge from their anti- 
English position, all to Germany’s advantage. They keep it 
until this day. 

Nevertheless, ‘events rising out of the War’ began to 
demonstrate from its first chapter how the War originated, by 
showing the difference between the Western Allies and the 
Germans in their manner of waging it. Every month has borne 
growing and manifold testimony to that difference. While 
British and French respected the laws to which all the belliger- 
ents had given their consent, no ‘caricature,’ invented by the 
most perverse imagination, could excel in horror and cruelty the 
crimes on sea and shore in which Teutons gloried, and in recog- 
nition of which the Kaiser struck medals or showered iron crosses 
right and left upon his rejoicing people. Appeals to the decisions 
of The Hague, remonstrances from Powers on friendly terms 
with the Central Empires, alike proved in vain. ‘There are no 
Laws of War,’ said the German War-Book, ‘but only fear of 
reprisals.’ Yet Germany, though trampling upon right without 
scruple, demanded the utmost regard from the Allies in the 
name of honour and humanity. At length, in April 1917, after 
an exhibition of patience that no kind or degree of outrage seemed 
able to overcome, the greatest of neutrals and most independent 
of judges was compelled to take up arms. All parties had pleaded 
their cause at Washington before President Wilson. He 
declared war, as the necessary conclusion of what has been truly 
denominated the ‘ State-trial of an Empire,’ on. grounds which 
may be reduced to these : that Germany by its high crimes against 
America during peace had made peace impossible; that the 
autocratic Government of the Kaiser was a standing menace to 
freedom and ‘the present German warfare against commerce a 
war against mankind’; finally, that so long as Kaiserism holds 
power ‘there can be no assured security for the democratic 
governments of the world.’ 

There spoke the head and front of Idealism, whose judgment 
has been approved by the conscience, and backed by all the 
resources, of a hundred million Americans, democrats to a man. 
What reply could the Prussian Government make? Its record 
was its condemnation. Mr. Gerard, who had been Ambassador 
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in Berlin from September 1913 until diplomatic relations were 
broken off in February 1917, published My Four Years in 
Germany, which tore the veil from Teuton designs and demands, 
amounting as they did to ‘a peace impossible for the Allies, and 
even for the world, to accept.’ His deliberate summing up of 
the situation was given in these words : 

Unless Germany is beaten the whole world will be compelled to turn 


itself into an armed camp, until the German autocracy either brings every 
nation under its dominion or is for ever wiped out as a form of government. 


And on the anniversary of entering the War Dr. Wilson said : 


I call you to witness, my fellow-countrymen, that at no stage of this 
terrible business have I judged the purposes of Germany intemperately. . . . 
We have ourselves proposed no injustice, no aggression. We are ready, 
whenever the final reckoning is made, to be just to the German people. .. . 
I have sought to learn from those who spoke for Germany whether it was 
justice or dominion and the execution of their own will on the other nations 
that they were seeking. They have answered in unmistakable terms. They 
have avowed that it was not justice, but dominion and the unhindered 
execution of their own will. The avowal has not come from Germany’s 
statesmen. It has come from her military leaders, who are her real rulers. 
We cannot mistake what they have done—in Russia, in Finland, in the 
Ukraine, in Roumania. The real test of their justice and fair play has 
come. From this we may judge the rest. 


Surely we may, with a good conscience. That which German- 
ism shows itself to be in 1918, such it was in July 1914, and long 
before. These are the facts, leading Mr. Gerard to affirm that 
‘only the exercise of ruthless realism can win this war for us.’ 
He means that the peoples attacked will be destroyed if they 
listen to Bolsheviks and give in to the delusion of those peace- 
mongers who, in every preceding stage of the contest, have done 
all they could to whitewash the Teuton criminal and to break 
our nerve. Let us, he would say, beware of that mind diseased, 
ready in hours of crisis to minimise the danger it has helped not a 
little to provoke. For it is the same false idealism which, having 
first proclaimed the German Kaiser innocent, or not more 
blamable than his adversaries, now would lessen the energy of 
the nations set in array against him by dreaming, or at least by 
pretending, that ‘peace by agreement’ would leave us free and 
secure. 

But the question of guilt is not a matter of contingencies : it 
remains first and last the touchstone of any true Idealism. Are 
the Allies in the right? Then they ought to wim; if in the wrong, 
their victory would be a denial that justice lies at the heart of 
reality. And as President Wilson by his considered verdict 
stamped on history the genuine character of Germanism since 
it entered the War, so to the world’s astonishment a German 
witness of the highest rank has come forward to prove that the 
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Kaiser and his Council were guilty in beginning the War. Prince 
von Lichnowsky, German Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James's, gives us the opening chapter to which Mr. Gerard had 
already written a perfectly consistent sequel. Desirous of justify- 
ing to posterity his own behaviour in London from 1912 to 1914, 
the Prince drew up a secret memorandum for his kinsfolk 
which has now become public property. It vindicates our cause 
by a complete defence of Sir Edward Grey and the Governments 
in which he acted as Foreign Minister. It pulverises in detail 
the accusations brought against him or the Cabinet by men like 
the Morels, the Ramsay Macdonalds, the Snowdens; by those 
who were not ashamed to publish far and wide that the War 
was engineered in our Foreign Office and at the Admiralty. 
More wonderful still, other German witnesses whom we could 
never have looked for corroborate the Prince. Thus Herr 
Mihlon, lately a director of Krupp’s great works at Essen ; Herr 
von Jagow, the Foreign Minister in whose time the War was really 
engineered and started; and Herr von Michaelis, not long ago 
Imperial Chancellor ; confess or allow what Prince von Lichnow- 
sky asserts; and the truth is known at last, even in the Father- 
land. I do not propose to sum up the Ambassador’s evidence. 
Its conclusion will suffice: ‘Thus ended my London mission. 
It was wrecked, not by the perfidy of the British, but by 
the perfidy of our policy.’ Hence, ‘the whole world outside 
Germany attributes to us the sole guilt for the world-war.’ And 
the well-known naval expert, Captain Persius, draws this remark- 
able inference, ‘an understanding ought to be easier, now that 
we have heard from two opposite sources, von Jagow and Prince 
von Lichnowsky, that England was not responsible for the War, 
as hitherto was believed in wide German circles.’ 

Light has dawned, in this surprising fashion, from Berlin. 
The contention of Maximilian Harden, ‘Germany willed this 
War,’ so long denied on the part of high officials, and indignantly 
cast from him by the Kaiser, is sealed as with the Chancellor’s — 
great seal. The efforts of Sir Edward Grey to seek peace and 
ensue it in every stage, through the Balkan imbroglio, during the 
fateful days of the crisis down to August 1914, receive a brilliant 
if belated recognition, which fully exonerates him from blame, 
though it leaves his policy open to the charge of amiable enthusi- 
asm in dealing with a Power like Germany resolved on wanton 
aggression. Once more then, as the poet teaches, we behold the 


triumph of Time, chich cobeen eli dlenhe 


By bringing Truth, his glorious daughter, out. 


But Captain Persius pleads for ‘an easier understanding’ with 
England, on the singular ground that his own country’s guilt has 
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been brought home to it and is henceforth undeniable. Nothing 
could reveal to us more distinctly the Teutonic mind. The injured 
party is to shake hands with the criminal, self-confessed but 
willing to let bygones be bygones. ‘ Not so fast,’ I say to Captain 
Persius. We are quite ready to help you to an understanding, 
but hardly the one you have in view. I propose that you look into 
that spiritual mirror which St. James calls ‘the perfect law of 
liberty,’ and by contemplation thereof learn what a monstrous 
coil of offences the German people have bound upon themselves ; 
what a change of heart they need ; and what atonement they must 
make. For they, their Kaiser, statesmen, soldiers, priests, philo- 
sophers, journalists, employing their whole force, military and 
naval, political and economical, have violated the ‘law of liberty’ 
in allits forms. The thing known and.to be condemned in history 
under the name of ‘ Kaiserism ’ would, were it once triumphant, 
make an end of the law of Nations, the law of Humanity, and the 
law of God. Until you understand so much as this, Captain 
Persius, you have simply not come in sight of the German 
problem. Let me show you more in particular what it is. 

I will begin with the Law of Nations, which, said your self- 
intoxicated Kaiser scornfully to Mr. Gerard, the American Minis- 
ter, no longer exists. Of course ; has he not decreed its abolition? 
His armies have utterly laid waste Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, 
Poland, with no small portion of France, breaking the acknow- 
ledged rules of military occupation with a violence and cruelty 
so scientific that the very soil is blasted, while the non-combatant 
people have been reduced to worse than slavery. The waters of 
the globe have become scenes of his boundless piracy, which slew 
its ten thousands, while the slayers looked on and laughed. His 
air-raids killed innocent women and children in open cities. His 
treatment of helpless prisoners taken in war, especially of English- 
men, has been so unmanly, so foul and bestial, that to read of it 
appals and sickens, as with physical horror. Keep always before 
you, Captain Persius, your own admission that England, whose 
wounded soldiers were thus outraged for months together, did 
not begin the War, cannot be charged with the guilt of it. There- 
fore, these tortures were inflicted by the culprit on the innocent. 
The Kaiser and his accomplices must answer for every stroke, 
every insult, at the bar of International Law, as incendiaries, 
murderers, ravishers, plunderers, pirates, and breakers of faith, 
in presence of all the States whose subjects they have robbed, 
mutilated, burnt, drowned, shot, crucified. Such are the facts; 
or rather, such is the palest shadow of them. In an unjust war 
the aggressor does not win victories; the battles which he fights 
are massacres engineered by malice, and the greater loss he inflicts 
the more damning his crime. 
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But the object, the final purpose, which Germany's Imperial 
master is striving to reach by means of unparalleled atrocity, 
stamps him as even a more deadly foe to the Nations than his 
Mongolian laying waste of cities and countries, or his rivalry with 
Tamerlane in piling up pyramids of human skulls. Kaiserism 
proposes nothing short of breaking all nations to pieces, making 
provinces of Kingdoms and Reichslands of Republics, building a 
sort of world-mosaic from the fragments, and thus fulfilling 
Thomas Carlyle’s hope or prophecy that Deutschtum should be 
supreme over mankind for the next five centuries. One ‘good 
old German God’ to rule the Heavens; one stark Hohenzollern 
Kaiser to rule the earth; on that philosophy, transcending the 
Hegelian in height and depth, Potsdam has during some sixty 
years framed its Weltpolitik, and step by step Germany has 
marched to its consummation. The ‘strong Prussia’ desired so 
fervently by its admirers has dreamt this dream, menacing in 
its magnetic sleep-walking democracies and princedoms ; Empires 
also, the Austrian, Russian, British, the East and the West; 
until we see the old order sinking into chaos, Middle Eurepe 
rising out of the witch’s cauldron, dabbled in- blood, Russia 
dismembered, Turkey a vassal of its Prussian protector, Japan 
threatened, America defending itself along the rivers of France, 
and civilisation at bay. 

Does this make our ‘ understanding easier,’ my good Haupt- 
mann? We will consider it. I lay down two propositions, first, 
that real nations exist, however abstruse be the exact analysis of 
what constitutes a nation; and, second, that freedom signifies 
government by the unforced consent of the governed. As touch- 
ing the first head, you will scarcely deny that in Western Europe 
there may be found communities which by territory, descent, 
language, manners, history, and ideals, possess that conscious- 
ness of their individual life and being which sets them apart and 
. entitles them to self-sovereignty. England, France, Spain, Italy 
were genuine nations when Germany was a confused welter of 
struggling tribes. These ancient provinces of the Roman Empire 
took over its civilisation and developed the best of it into new and 
gracious forms, long ere the Teuton had even begun to put off 
his Barbarian rudeness. _ Their continuity as nations is unbroken : 
their sense of nationality at this day more powerful than ever it 
was. Rather than be dominated by an alien race or sceptre they 
would die sword in hand to the last man. Yet the Kaiser thinks 
jit right and possible to break off large pieces from France, to 
trample down Italian unity under the jack-boot of Austria, to loot 
the Bank of England, to ride with a broom at his masthead like 
Van Tromp over the narrow seas; and to wrest Neptune’s 
trident from Britannia. He has already split the Belgian nation 
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as with a club into Walloons and Flemings. He will not spare 
Holland or Denmark one single day beyond the announcement of 
@ decisive German victory in the West. When nations are no 
more than Crown lands of the Empire, where will be any ‘ Law of 
Nations’ except the imperial will? Laws and leagues are talk 
for the groundlings, ‘springes to catch woodcocks.’ But the 
Kaiser says ‘ There is one law, and it is my law; one will, my 
will.’ Is that to be our ‘ understanding ’? 

Liberty is a name not much loved of Teutons. As we speak of 
‘free America,’ so by way of contrast we might print across the 
map of Germany the one word, ‘ Verboten.’ It is not merely the 
Junker and the bureaucrat who detest freedom; the people too 
despise it, as a peculiar quality claimed by the degenerate French, 
the: sporting, unmilitary Anglo-Saxons, the ‘idiotic Yankees’ 
who never had a Royal House over them. Many travellers, 
thoroughly versed in German life and habits of mind, bring back 
this report. To seventy millions of serfs, decorations granted 
by the head of their feudal aristocracy appear far more precious 
than all the boasted self-government in modern democratic lands. 
Do not the Germans then consent to the Kaiser’s absolute sway? 
They more than consent, they take pride in it. When, however, 
we borrow Swift’s definition of liberty as government by consent, 
we have something more exalted in view than consenting to be 
slaves, and crooking the knee before a master who can lay his 
whip across your back; we mean the consent of those who are 
able to choose and to change the representatives of the nation’s 
will. There can be no mistake about the difference. In free 
countries the people, by their legal delegates, appoint the Minis- 
ters who carry on the State; and in Germany the Kaiser alone, 
ruling irresponsibly or, as he declares, ‘ by grace of God,’ appoints 
them at his good pleasure and for so long as he will. We have 
watched him during the War dismissing Bethmann-Hollweg in 
favour of Michaelis, and replacing Michaelis by Hertling, without 
so much as a glance towards the impotent Reichstag. Did the 
people consent? The people obeyed; that was all their share 
in these arbitrary dealings. The German nation is the private 
property, the peculium, of its War-Lord. 

Now we have heard from another ruler, whose authority 
extends over one hundred million of freemen between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, that, in this twentieth Christian century, ‘ the 
world must be made safe for democracy,’ by which word President 
Wilson apprehends the reality of freedom under contro] of no 
master, be the same absolute King or autocratic Kaiser. The 
President, therefore, to secure that liberty which is in danger, 
was commissioned by his people (without whose will he cannot 
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act, although with it he holds most formidable powers) to declare 
war against the Central Empires. 


We thus found ourselves arrayed [says a leading American writer, 
Professor McLaughlin, of the University of Chicago] against the whole 
system, policy, and philosophy, of indecent world-politics (Weltpolitik, the 
dear handmaid of Machtpolitik). We saw ourselves endangered by a prin- 
ciple as well as shocked by its application. German success in the War 
meant attack, perhaps immediate attack, upon ourselves. 


Enlarging the drift of a celebrated saying by Lincoln, the Pro- 
fessor declares with admirable precision that ‘the world cannot 
permanently exist or longer live half-slave and half-free.’ Kaiser- 
ism triumphant is ‘ slavery the order of the day,’ all through the 
coming years, and in every continent. ‘Democracy,’ the Pro- 
fessor tells us again, ‘must have freedom and fulness of human 
companionship.’ It can have’ neither until the Hohenzollern 
programme of force, dissolving or enchaining all liberal constitu- 
tions for the benefit of the King of Prussia, has been blown to 
atoms. Otherwise, democracy is doomed. We might, indeed, 
keep the outward seeming, but a victorious Kaiser would govern 
us with bayonets, as he is now lording it over the Bolshevik 
anarchies of a stricken and piecemeal Russia. There, likewise, 
the march of time has brought discoveries patent to all. We know 
beyond mistake, says Dr. Wilson with righteous anger, what 
sense the Teuton puts on the formulas of ‘no annexation, no 
indemnity,’ and on the ‘self-defermination of peoples.’ Half a 
million of square miles added to the German Empire, fifty-five 
million of new German bondsmen, furnish a commentary that 
we shall be wise in translating for ourselves into Britain con- 
quered, spoiled, and brought down to the like ruin. ‘Finis 
Britanniae’ is the war-cry of German onset. When that comes 
about, the ‘ Law of Nations’ will indeed be a thing of the past. 
And with Professor Jesse Reeves, another eminent American 
jurist, I conclude that ‘ the existence of democracy and Inter- 
national Law is now at stake.’ 

But there is a Higher Law than the codes and compacts of 
nations. The Romans called it the Law of Nature; we will adopt 
the modern and perhaps more significant name, Humanity. I 
find the transition to this exalted sense of law in Burke again. 
where he says of the State, ‘ it is a partnership in all science, in all 
art, in every virtue, and in all perfection.’ He adds with his 
unsurpassed elevation of language, ‘each contract of each particu- 
lar State is but a clause in the great primeval contract of eternal 
society, linking the lower with the higher natures, connecting the 
visible and invisible world.’ He goes on to set ‘this world of 
reason and order and peace and virtue’ over against ‘ the antago- 
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nist world of madness, discord, vice, confusion, and unavailing 
sorrow.’ Already the latest example of a universe flung into 
these dreadful conditions, and the hand that did it, are known 
without my naming them. Mere political changes, however 
serious, would not by themselves have given rise to the mood of 
moral disgust everywhere prevalent outside Germany, Austria, 
and their confederate or dependent States, which threatens 
Kaiserdom with a universal ‘ boycotting,’ when the clash of arms 
is heard no more. Excommunication is the fit punishment of in- 
humanity carried as"if to the verge of homicidal mania, yet cool 
and deliberate. Our English Bolsheviks would have a case to go 
upon, fatal to our recent Ministries, nay to Government and 
Royalty altogether, if one hundredth part of the atrocities com- 
manded from Berlin by the ‘ All-Highest ’ could be brought home 
to them. For the partnership in science which Germany culti- 
vates, we have such proofs as poison-gas, inoculation of non-com- 
batants with deadly germs, pollution of the wells and springs of 
France, flame-throwing and the firing of whole towns by banded 
incendiaries, and the making of a wilderness wherever the hosts 
of the Fatherland might no longer stay. For devotion to art, the 
spectre of Rheims keeps watch over some fifteen hundred churches 
wantonly destroyed ; and Louvain, Ypres, Coucy, will suffice to 
commemorate the invaders’ reverence for historic sifes. German 
virtue has been illustrated in ways so indescribable that I dare 
not do more than refer to the Black Books of shame, with all too 
abundant testimony, that record only a small portion of the crimes 
perpetrated, from the-day when the Kaiser’s troops broke into 
Belgium until the last massacre of patriotic priests at Antwerp, 
and the destruction in Paris of a church and the worshippers in it 
on Good Friday. That was a day of farewell to the ‘ world of 
reason and order and peace and virtue.’. The practice of Teuton- 
ism, justified by its doctrine, has degraded Germans below the 
brutes, while mutilating and defiling their victims. We stand 
aghast at ‘the moral terrors of this empire of barbarism.’ Their 
incredible filth and savagery have served as their protection. But 
the evidence remains. Let the judicial murder of Miss Cavell and 
Captain Fryatt be demonstration plain that the idea of Humanity 
finds no place in German ethics. The law of the State is every- 
thing; the ‘ Laws of Nations and of Nature’ nothing; ‘ empty 
names and idle smoke.’ The only god is the ‘god of forces.’ 
This quotation from Holy Writ brings me to the last, the 
strongest, of the counts in my indictment. I have been urging 
the claims of a true Idealism against an armed doctrine of ‘ force 
its own justification,’ or, in proverbial phrase, ‘ Might is Right.’ 
The Law of Nations rejects that pirate-formula ; Humanity con- 
demns it in the name of brotherhood, of fellow-feeling, of truth, 
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kindness, honour, reverence, between.man and man. Is that 
all we should contend for in this solemn hour of the world’s 
destiny? I answer that man did not make the Moral Law, and 
that in ‘ the great primeval contract of eternal society ’ the human 
race is a subject, not a sovereign. The nature of things is ethical ; 
its Author and Upholder is Himself ‘the living Law, full of 
reason, and of equity and justice.’ He it is that in our conscience 
indicts the monstrous deeds of Kaiserism; and He pronounces 
the doom of it already foreseen by an outraged and scandalised 
mankind. Though we were beaten to our knees, the judgment 
thus affirmed in every nation outside the bounds where brute force 
compels silence or is worshipped would not be done away. And 
as time moved on, the course of things would ‘ send forth judgment 
unto victory.’ Germans themselves are now coming to a-pass 
where they cannot deny the facts and must champion them before 
this Highest Law, or else condemn them. I ask, what will 
Germans do? 

And I address myself, with due regard for their ecclesiastical 
rank, but without hesitation, to the Catholic hierarchy of the 
Central Empires in whose keeping is the conscience of the 
Catholic millions. They owe suit and service in things lawful 
to their respective Governments; but unless the State be the 
absolute rule of right and wrong, which no Catholic will ever 
grant, the question of guilt must be decided by the Decalogue. 
Physical force is not the standard of right ; it ought to be at all 
times the servant of right. Now Prince Lichnowsky, a Catholic 
and a Silesian, has shown that England was not responsible for 
the War, and that Germany was. He has made this clear in the 
eyes of the whole world, with acknowledgment even on the part 
of men who represented the Kaiser and knew all the circum- 
stances. Again, the German Chancellor admitted, in the very 
act of invading Belgium, that such invasion was a wrong, and he 
promised atonement. Cardinal Mercier, whose competence and 
honesty no one dreams of impeaching, has brought the most 
terrible charges against these unjust invaders; and witnesses 
under strict cross-examination have given their evidence of yet 
many more outrages in the countries occupied. The German 
Government itself has ordered and rewarded the innumerable 
crimes against International Law committed by German sub- 
marines. It is impossible to refuse the findings of President 
Wilson, whether as statements of fact or as enunciations of 
principle. The Holy See has put on record the confession made 
by Germany of its crime towards Belgium, and has repeatedly 
protested against the bombing of open towns, the deliberate 
destruction of historic monuments, and the slaughter of the 
innocent populations which every moral code had hitherto for- 
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bidden. Germans themselves know what harsh treatment they 
witnessed or practised in regard to prisoners, to deported Belgian 
civilians, and to so many of the aliens, often invalids: and aged 
persons, whom they interned. I speak not without a touch of 
feilow-feeling, since I myself, familiar with Nauheim, mighi 
have been in 1914 one of the victims. It is, moreover, notorious 
that, contrary to stipulations signed by the German States, 
private property has been confiscated, towns have been laid under 
heavy contributions, and war upon the guiltless once again has 
been made ‘the most profitable of industries.’ Finally, on 
evidence at first-hand it is certain that every kind of sacrilege 
has been perpetrated by German soldiers, frequently, I am grieved 
to say, by Bavarian Catholics, in the churches they have plun- 
dered and left in ruins. All along, it must be understood that 
these things were done in virtue of the ‘ unconditional obedience’ 
to which German armies are trained. A word from the Kaiser 
would have prevented most of them. That word was never 
spoken. 

No prelates in the Catholic Church to-day enjoy greater wealth 
or are conceded more public honours than the German, Austrian, 
and Hungarian bishops. I do not call them independent, for 
no such thing as independence is to be found in Central Europe. 
They possess, however, a moral authority which the State did not 
give them; and according to their power is their duty. The 
situation is tragic. Persons in the seats of the mighty cannot 
evade their charge. In the presence of crimes without parallel, 
committed by the secular power, they, the ministers of Christ, 
are called upon to give sentence. They may know, if they choose, 
and are therefore bound to discover, the precise truth of those 
allegations made above, which, unless refuted, do simply convict 
the Kaiser and his Government, as well as Austria-Hungary 
acting with him, of offences against Justice, Humanity, and 
Religion, so stupendous that they stagger imagination. But 
those allegations cannot be refuted. If they are true, how should 
Catholic bishops, the guardians of morality, deal with them? Is 
it enough to keep silence? Is it allowable to act as if the guilt of 
Germany and its confederates were not proved? ‘There are 
times,’ says Burke, ‘ when not to speak out is to connive.’ The 
martyrdom of Belgium was a fiery trial, but glorious for its 
people and an honour to humanity. The acquiescence, should it 
be complete and final, of Catholic millions headed by their 
religious rulers, in what Germany has done in defiance of man’s 
rights and God’s law, would be such a calamity as I do not 
venture to contemplate. May it never be! 

To our friends of liberty and progress, calling themselves by 
many names, but during these four agonised years bearing with 
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all their weight against the cause of the Allies, a like alternative 
is offered. They are idealists; and they have given aid and 
comfort to Kaiserism. In the well-deserved words of Burke to 
their ancestors, 

they have been miserably deluded by this great fundamental error, that it 
was in our power to make peace with this monster of a State, whenever we 


chose to forget the crimes that made it great, and the designs that made 
it formidable. 


So far as I can perceive, they have never had any plan except 
the vague one of a ‘ Conference’ with the enemy, where social 
reformers might talk while the German diplomatists were acting. 
We have learned from Brest-Litovsk, to our irretrievable misfor- 
tune, what such a Bolshevik parleying ends in. At last, even 
reconcilers of the sanguine type so thoroughly fulfilled by Mr. 
Henderson, take their stand on the side of President Wilson; 
they accept his judgment in the interest of human ideals, and 
allow that Germany has never had but one intent, to subjugate 
the world. How many of his associates will follow Mr. Hender- 
son along the path of light and liberty? It is the upward way. 
But the charlatans who, professing to be champions of the down- 
trodden, have delivered Russia bound hand and foot to a 
merciless Kultur, reckon still on their brethren among us, and 
hope to see the British Empire melt away, as Russia melted, | 
under the same enchantment of words to which no realities corre- 
spond. The peril is not altogether imaginary. We must 
endeavour to teach the men of good-will whose idealism is sincere, 
that ‘a German liberty is no liberty’; that British and American 
freedom opens the gates of a future such as they desire for the 
human race; that the Allies have laid the true and solid basis, by 
their heroism and self-sacrifice, of the ‘ League of Nations’; and 
that the redemption of Germany which they have at heart can 
never be accomplished, until the autocratic might of Prussia has 
been struck dead in the last great battle for Humanity. I have 
relied much upon Edmund Burke in this provocation to the laws, 
temporal and eternal, by which we ought to be governed. Let 
me quote him once more when he borrows the words of the Roman 
poet, by way of appeal against seemingly irresistible power : 


Si genus humanum et mortalia temnitis arma, 
At sperate Deos memores fandi atque nefandi. 


WILu1AM Barry. 


Vor. LXXXIII—No. 495 
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BRITAIN'’S TRUE WEALTH AND THE 
UNIMPORTANCE OF THE WAR DEBT 


AccorpDING to Mr. Bonar Law’s Budget forecast the British 
National Debt will amount to 7,980,000,000/. at the end of the 
financial year, on the 3lst of March 1919. The British War ex- 
penditure has constantly been rising. It amounts at present 
to approximately 2,000,000,000/. per year and may continue 
increasing. In order to finance the War a large portion of 
Britain’s foreign investments had to be sold and vast sums 
of money had to be borrowed from the United States. The 
struggle may last another year or longer. The after-war settle- 
ment is bound to be exceedingly costly. Ultimately the British 
War debt may approximate, or may even exceed, what is generally 
called the national wealth. Before the War it was estimated 
that Britain’s national wealth came to about 15,000,000,000I. 
Not unnaturally many are alarmed at the gigantic and rapidly 
growing amount of the British indebtedness. Some pessimists 
believe that in the end England will be utterly ruined, that Britain 
must make peace promptly to avoid national bankruptcy and 
financial annihilation, that in any case Great Britain will be 
greatly impoverished and that she will become financially a tri- 
butary to the United States. It has been asserted that Lord 
Lansdowne’s unfortunate letter was inspired by these consider- 
ations. In the following pages an attempt will be made to survey 
the position in all its bearings. 

Those who tell us that Great Britain’s national wealth amounts 
to 15,000,000,0001., that before long the National Debt will be 
greater than the entire wealth of the country, suffer from a con- 
fusion of thought. They confuse national wealth and individual 
wealth, which is a totally different thing. Man’s span of life is 
short. A nation’s life is long and it may last for ever. One can- 
not therefore ascertain the true wealth of a nation by adding up 
the property of all the short-lived citizens of the present. The 
wealth of a nation is not fixed. It is not stationary. On the 
contrary it is subject to growth and decline as is the nation itself. 
It is therefore susceptible of indefinite expansion or to equally 
indefinite contraction. Whether the wealth of a nation will 
expand or contract depends on its fortunes and on its policy. 
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Before considering the problem of the British National Debt 
I would say that men are apt to confuse real wealth and paper 
wealth. ‘The former is obviously far more important than the 
iftter. Moreover in discussing the influence of the National Debt 
upon the wealth of a nation we must carefully discriminate 
between debt held at home and debt held abroad. Happily 
Britain’s foreign indebtedness is relatively small. The bulk of 
the British War Debt is held in the country. The British paper 
debt is therefore balanced by an almost equally great British paper 
wealth. The fact that a great domestic debt does not impoverish 
a nation can easily be proved. If we assume the impossible, if 
we assume that the whole British debt should be repudiated, the 
loss to the owners of the debt would be almost exactly balanced 
by the gain to the nation as a whole. A number of capitalists 
would be ruined, but the real wealth of the country, which con- 
sists in the great wealth-creating resources such as fields, factories, 
mines, etc., would be as great as ever. During the Revolution 
France repeatedly repudiated her national debt. Yet at the end 
of the revolutionary period the country was considerably richer 
than at its beginning. 

A large national debt may inconvenience, but cannot 
impoverish, a nation as long as the nation preserves its great 
wealth-creating resources and as long as the bulk of the debt is 
held at home. An unduly large foreign debt would require 
gigantic yearly payments for interest, and these payments would 
be made nominally in gold. In reality they would be effected by 
large yearly exports of goods which would not be balanced by 
correspondingly large imports. It follows that a large foreign 
debt would impoverish Great Britain to some extent. The 
foreign bondholders would be in the position of great absentee 
landlords. They would drain the country of a large portion of 
its real wealth. 

Financiers and bankers who spend their lives in handling 
paper securities are apt to attach undue importance to paper 
wealth. To them paper is often equivalent to wealth. However, 
no nation known to history has ever been crushed by its domestic 
paper debt, but many nations have been ruined by the destruc- 
tion of their real wealth, by the loss of their great wealth-creating 
resources. These may be lost almost as easily in peace as in 
war.. Germany was ruined by the Thirty Years’ War because it 
destroyed half the population and the bulk of the live-stock, 
machinery and tools, because it emptied the towns and converted 
the agricultural districts into a wilderness. The vast wealth of 
the Arab Empire on the Euphrates was destroyed when the con- 
quering Turks destroyed the canals and irrigation works of Meso- 
potamia, upon the existence of which the agriculture of the 


country depended for its prosperity. The wealth of Venice was 
3N 2 
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destroyed in peace when the Portuguese discovered the sea route 
to India around the Cape of Good Hope, when the trade between 
the East and the West, which was the greatest wealth-creatin 

resource of Venice, ceased to flow through the Mediterranean. 
The population and wealth of France became relatively stagnant 
in peace when, in the age of coal, France discovered that she 
possessed only an inadequate supply of that indispensable mineral. 

Great Britain cannot be ruined by her paper debt, however 
large it may ultimately be, but she may be ruined by the loss of 
her wealth-creating resources. 

Money, even gold, is after all merely a simulacrum of wealth, 
for real riches consist not in counters made of paper or metal, 
which have only a conventional value, but in useful and necessary 
things. The Germans are aware that the wealth of nations con- 
sists not in money but in real values, that real wealth is derived 
from the great natural resources, such as fruitful territories, 
useful minerals and men. They have therefore striven to seize 
the great wealth-creating resources of their opponents. They 
have occupied, and they mean to retain, the vast coal and iron 
fields of Belgium, France, and Russia, and the oilfields of 
Rumania, the value of which is absolutely incalculable. If Great 
Britain should be. victorious, she will retain her great wealth- 
creating resources, the exploitation of which has only begun. 
These resources will in course of time yield undreamt-of wealth, 
which will easily pay for the cost of the War. If, on the other 
hand, she should be defeated and compelled to sue for peace, the 
Germans would presumably treat her as they have treated Russia. 
They would very likely break up the United Kingdom and the 
British Empire. They would most probably occupy Ireland and 
would occupy and exploit the British coalfields, the mineral 
contents of which, at the rate of 10s. per ton, are worth about 
100,000 ,000,0001. or six times as much as the so-called national 
wealth of the country. Thus they would at the same time vastly 
enrich themselves and ruin Great Britain for all time. 

If the War should end in Britain’s victory, the cost of the 
struggle, however great, will appear small to future generations, 
for the wealth of nations tends to increase at an ever-growing 
rate. That seems to be an economic law. 

During historical times the wealth of nations has vastly 
increased, and there is no reason for believing that this continuous 
expansion of national wealth will come to a standstill. The 
universal and rapid increase of the wealth of nations is due to 
two factors : to the vast and continuous increase of the population 
and the constantly growing productive power of men on the one 
hand, and to the rapid and continuous depreciation of money on 
the other hand. Both factors will probably continue to be 
operative to the end of civilisation. 
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The depreciation of money alone should automatically reduce 
the gigantic British war debt to one half, and perhaps to one 
quarter, of its nominal amount within a few decades. This asser- 
tion seems so extraordinary that it requires some explanation. 

For many centuries the value of money has been shrinking. 
From Professor Thorold Rogers’ excellent History of Agriculture 
and Prices in England we learn that in the thirteenth century an 
ox was worth about 10s., a sheep 1s. 6d., a quarter of wheat cost 
about 5s., while a labourer received a wage of 2d. or 3d. per day. 
Since then prices have continually risen. About the year 1500 
an ox cost 22s. 6d., a sheep 2s. 4d., a quarter of wheat 5s. 6d., 
and a labourer was given a wage of 5d. or 6d. per day. In the 
year 1500 old people were no doubt very indignant at the colossal 
rise in prices. Very likely they complained then about profiteering 
and about the extortionate demands of the workers, exactly as 
people do nowadays. In the Middle Ages powerful sovereigns 
raised with difficulty on the security of their crown jewels or 
of a province a loan of a few thousand pounds, for that was 
at the time a gigantic sum. From the early Middle .Ages 
to the present day money has continued depreciating. An 
American mechanic now earns a sum that was formerly con- 
sidered to be a King’s ransom. The depreciation of money has 
not yet come to an end. 

Economists frequently state that the great and continuous 
depreciation of money has been caused by the great and con- 
stantly increasing production of gold and silver. That is, in my 
opinion, merely one of the causes, but not the principal one, of 
that phenomenon. I believe the chief reason of the universal 
depreciation of the currency is to be found in the universal desire 
of men to increase their profits and their wages. The profiteers 
in the counting-house and at the bench may prove public bene- 
factors against their will. By constantly increasing their mone- 
tary demands, by insisting on doubled and quadrupled profits and 
wages, they may, and probably will, depreciate very greatly the 
present value of money, and they may thus reduce the war debt 
to one half or one quarter. It will be quite manageable when 
unskilled labourers receive a wage of 10s. or 1l. a day. 

The wealth of advancing nations is not stationary but is suscep- 
tible to indefinite expansion. From time to time eminent econo- 
mists and statisticians have calculated the wealth of their coun- 
tries. However, what they have called ‘ national wealth’ was 
not the wealth of their nation, which, rightly considered, is 
unmeasurable, but was merely the joint wealth of the individuals 
of their generation. Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics contains 
the following estimates regarding the ‘national wealth’ of the 
United Kingdom : 
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Britain’s National Wealth. 
250, 1000, 000 


In 1660 England and Wales, according to Petty . 
ae oe a oe >» Davenant 490,000,000 


» 1T74 sy, a » Young . 1,100,000,000 
Great Britain according to Beeke and Eden _1,740,000,000 
United Kingdom », Colquhoun .  2,190,000,000 
», Lord Liverpool 2,600,000,000 
»» Pablo Pebrer . 3,750,000,000 
» Porter . . 4,100,000,000 
» Giffen - + 6,113,000,000 

» Giffen 
» Giffen 
» Giffen 

1903 British Empire » Giffen 22,250,000,000 

In 1660 England’s national wealth was exceedingly small. It 
was inferior to the deposits in one of the leading London Banks 
of the present. It was smaller than Mr. Rockefeller’s wealth. 
Between 1660 and 1903 the wealth of the United Kingdom 


increased sixty-fold. Between 1800 and 1903 it grew eight- 


fold. 
Mulhall gives the reso estimates regarding the national 


wealth of France : 
France's National Wealth. 


£ 
In 1789, according to Lavoisier . Ss ; ‘ 1,520,000,000 
» 1815 Chaptal . . . . .  1,800,000,000 
1853 Girardin . . . .  .  5,000,000,000 
1871 Wolowski. . . . . _ 7,000,000,000 
1879 Leroy Beaulieu - «+ +  7%,620,000,000 


1885 Guyot 8,560,000,000 
Between 1815 and 1885 the wealth of the French citizens 
increased almost five-fold. 

The increase of the wealth of England and France shown in 
these tables is partly real and partly fictitious. It is due in part 
to the increase of population and of national production and in 
part to the depreciation of the currency. During the last century 
the purchasing power of the sovereign has declined to about one 
half. A pound is now worth only as much as ten shillings were 
in 1815. The war debt of 840,850,4911. which existed at the end 
of the Napoleonic War was therefore reduced to 420,425,245]. by 
the shrinkage of the purchasing power of the currency. The war 
debt of 1815 appears small to the present generation. Similarly 
the war debt of 1918 may appear small to future generations. 

The increase in the accumulated wealth of the citizens is 
naturally accompanied by a similar increase in their income. This 
increase also is partly real and partly fictitious. The following 
estimates show its progress during recent years : 
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9 Income of the United Kingdom. 
2 

In 1884, according to Sir Louis Mallet. . . . 1,289,000,000 
» 1885 sa » Prof. Leone Levi. . . . 1,274,000,000 
» 1885  ,, » Prof. Arthur Marshall . .  1,125,000,000 
>> 1904 - » Chiozza Money . . . . _ 1,710,000,000 
» 1904 ‘~ » A.L. Bowley . . . ~~ 1,800,000,000 
», 1907 ” »» Census of Patattio.. ¢ 2,000,000,000 


In 1913-1914 the income of the British single’ came probably to 
2,500,000,000/. It has doubled in thirty years. 

For the purpose of this article it is idle to inquire how far 
the increase in the wealth and income of the British nation is 
due to increased population and to increased production, and how 
far it is due to the declining value, of the currency. The chief 
point is to establish that wealth and income, as measured in 
money, have a tendency to increase continually and very rapidly. 
The new war debt is a money debt. It has to be settled by money 
payments. It will be paid off in the same way in which the 
British war debts have been paid off in the past, and the repay- 
ment will be greatly facilitated by the progressive increase of 
wealth and income and by the equally progressive depreciation 
of the currency which should take place in the future and with 
which we may calculate. 

The vastly increased ability of the British people to -pay 
increased taxes may be seen from the following most remarkable 
and most noteworthy figures : 


2 
British Tax Revenue in 1815. . . . . - 72,210,512 
re a ae ER PS Pe 707,234,565 


In 1792, when the great war with France began, the British 
Tax Revenue amounted to 19,258,814/. It was more than 
trebled in the course of the struggle. It reached its maximum in 
1815. The raising of 72,210,5121. seemed to the British tax- 
payers of the time the maximum effort possible. In 1917-18 the 
United Kingdom raised by means of taxes practically ten times 
as much as it had raised in 1815. During a century Britain’s 
financial strength has grown ten-fold, partly through increased 
production and partly through the depreciation of the currency. 
It is quite conceivable that during the next hundred years the 
real and fictitious wealth of Great Britain may expand as fast it 
has done during the preceding century. If that should be the 
case, the United Kingdom may in the year 2017 have a national 
wealth of 150,000,000,0001., a yearly income of 25,000,000 ,000/. , 
and may be able, in case of need, to provide in a single year a 
revenue of 7,000,000,000/. The cost of the War, however great, 
may appear as trifling to the grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
of the present generation as the cost of the Napoleonic War, which 
appalled the generation of Waterloo, appears to us now. 

The fact that Great Britain’s income and wealth can very 
rapidly and very greatly be increased scarcely needs proving. In 
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a manufacturing country the progress of wealth and of income 
depends upon production. I have shown in an article published 
in this Review,’ by means of the most reliable official figures 
available, that the American workers employed in the manu- 
facturing industries produced per head before the War about three 
times as much as their British colleagues engaged in the identical 
callings, largely because they employed per thousand men three 
times as much engine-power. American labour engaged in 
mining, in agriculture and in transport also is approximately 
three times as efficient as is British labour. It follows that the 
United Kingdom can treble its wealth and income by American- 
ising its industries, that it thereby can increase its wealth from 
15,000,000,000/. to 45,000,000,000/., and its yearly income from 
2,500,000,0007. to 7,500,000,0001. The process of Americanising 
the British industries has already begun, as I have pointed out 
in another article in this Review.” The country is therefore at 
present considerably richer than it was before the War, and herein 
lies the reason that the tax-payers have been able to provide 
easily the gigantic sums needed for financing the War. 

Those who pessimistically compare Britain’s war debt with 
its so-called national wealth of 15,000,000,0001. should remember 
that a country’s wealth is not fixed for all time but is susceptible 
of indefinite expansion, and they should endeavour to gauge the 
value of some of the country’s latent resources. The United 
Kingdom possesses for instance, as we have seen, approximately 
200,000,000,000 tons of coal, which alone are worth 
100,000,000,000/. at the pit’s mouth. In reality the coal of the 
nation is worth far more than 100,000,000,000/. With ten 
shillings’ worth of coal may be produced several pounds’ worth 
of cotton goods or of dyes or of chemicals. Earths which are 
worthless in themselves may be converted into aluminium, 
buildings, ships or the most precious porcelains. We have 
only begun to exploit the riches of the world. We may soon 
succeed in harnessing the tides. The economic possibilities of 
the future are unlimited. 

The development of a nation’s wealth depends upon the 
exploitation of the forces of nature by man. Two acres should 
produce more wheat than a single one. Two men should pro- 
duce more value than a single man. A man employing powerful 
machinery may produce as much wealth as a hundred men who 
work with their hands. The development of national wealth 
depends mainly on four factors : on the extent of the national] terri- 
tory, on the natural resources, on the number of the inhabitants, 
and on the efficiency of citizens. The limited area of the United 
Kingdom contains only a limited quantity of natural riches. 


1 ‘ Britain’s War Finance and Economic Future : a Forecast and a Warning,’ 
Nineteenth Century and After, December 1915. 

2 ‘ Britain’s Coming Industrial Supremacy,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
October 1916. 
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Therefore it can nourish only a limited number of people and 
produce only a limited amount of wealth. The expansion of 
Britain’s wealth and population is circumscribed by the narrow- 
ness of the national territory. The outlying portions of the 
Empire are more than a hundred times as large as the British 
Isles. They contain vast resources of every kind which await 
man’s exploitation. The Continent of Australia contains fewer 
people than London. Canada, Australia and South Africa will 
gradually fill up. The population and the wealth of the Domin- 
ions and Colonies should grow much faster than the population 
and wealth of the Motherland. Before very long the daughter- 
States should exceed the Motherland both in white population 
and in wealth. They will therefore be better able to assume a 
large portion of the war debt than they are at present and they 
will undoubtedly be found ready to shoulder their share of the 
burden, for the War has been fought not only for Great Britain 
but for the British Empire and the British race. Let us therefore 
endeavour to cast a glance into the Empire’s future. 

As the statistics relating to the Empire are rather fragmentary, 
and as comprehensive British Imperial statistics scarcely exist, 
I would illustrate the probable, or at least the possible, develop- 
ment of the British Empire in power and wealth by means of 
the excellent statistics relating to the United States. The United 
States have furnished a brilliant example of successful develop- 
ment to the British daughter-States and they have provided us 
with the necessary exact statistical information. They were 
the first great country which published exhaustive censuses of 
population, of wealth, etc. The first American census of popu- 
lation was taken in 1790. Data-for the preceding decades have 
been given by the American Census Bureau in a special report 
entitled A Century of Population-Growth published in 1909. 
We learn from these official sources that the population of the 
United States has increased as follows : 


t Population of the United States. 





FQN ay 210 es 2,205,000 
1620 | aS. 2,781,000 
ete sere 5,700 TP ans sc 3,929,625 
See 27,947 "SEE 5,308,483 
year 51,700 > 7,239,881 
— . . 4 84,800 CE ie 9,638,453 
TEM eae 114,500 eee 12,866,020 
ae 155,600 A 17,069,453 
i 213,000 |1850 .. . 23,191,876 
er ey 275,000 ee 31,443,321 
WR 6 oae fe 357,500 Se ere: 38,558,371 
ae a 474,388 RT Or 50,155,783 
Ral ligt 654,950 tee, 62,947,714 
eee 2 889,000 ee 75,994,575 
1750 | . 1,207,000 ~~ Sear 92,174,515 

| 1,610,000 i oa al 95,410,503 
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The growth of the population of the United States has been 
most remarkable, but the growth of the wealth of the people has 
been even more wonderful. In 1790 the slender wealth of the 
United States was, according to the Government report men- 


tioned, composed as follows : 
Dols. 


Land and buildings ateetiitiet swede 6 ee 
Slaves . - «+  « 104,643,600 


Live stock and all other property 
Total A someon. SS 


In 1790 Great Britain was about fifteen times as rich as were 
the United States. Now the United States are more than twice 
as rich as is the United Kingdom. Since 1790 the wealth of 
the United States has increased at a prodigious rate. It has 
increased much faster than the population. Detailed American 
censuses relating to the wealth of the inhabitants have been 
published since 1850. The following table shows that the wealth 
of the American people has increased infinitely faster than has 
their number : 


— Wealth Wealth per Head 


Dols. Dols. 
170. 8. =~. 3,929,625 552,410,600 140.57 


BP oe 2s 23,191,876 7,135,780,000 307.69 
rae 31,443,321 16,159,616,000 513.93 
ap ae 38,558,371 30,068,518,000 779.83 
_—e ee 50,155,783 43,642,000,000 870.20 
a 62,947,714 65,037,091,000 1,035.57 
eer 75,994,575 88,517,307,000 1,164.79 
a 82,466,551 107,104,212,000 1,318.11 
et 95,410,503 187,739,071,090 1,965.00 


Between 1790 and 1912 the population of the United States 
has grown twenty-four-fold and their wealth three hundred and 
forty-fold. Hence the wealth per head of population has increased 
fourteen-fold. As in the meantime the value of the dollar has 
decreased to one half, the real wealth per head has increased 
approximately seven-fold. Between 1850 and 1912 the population 
of the United States has increased four-fold and their wealth no 
less than twenty-six fold, while the wealth per head of popu- 
lation has increased six-and-a-half-fold. 

The wealth of the United States is very unequally distributed 
by States and has expanded in a very unequal manner. It is 
highly significant that the richest American States are those of 
the North, which, comparatively, have a poor soil and a rigorous 
climate but which are rich in coal and iron and are geographically 
most favourably situated for the successful pursuit of manufac- 
turing and commerce. The States of New York, Pennsylvania 
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and Illinois, which together have less than one thirtieth of the 
national territory, possess almost exactly one third of the 
national wealth, because in these States the use of labour-saving 
machinery has been brought to the very highest perfection. On 
the other hand, the cotton, sugar and tobacco-producing semi- 
tropical States of the South, which have the richest soil and the 
gentlest climate, but in which labour-saving machinery is com- 
paratively little employed and the manufacturing industries are 
little developed, are among the poorest States of the Union and 
their wealth is growing comparatively slowly. Between 1850 
and 1912 the wealth of New York State has grown twenty-five- 
fold, that of Pennsylvania twenty-two-fold, and that of Illinois 
one-hundred-fold. On the other hand the wealth of Louisiana, 
_ Alabama and Tennessee has grown only nine-fold and that of 
Virginia only six-fold. In the past, before the age of coal and 
iron, Virginia was the most populous and the wealthiest State of 
the Union. It occupied a position of pre-eminence similar to 
that which is now held by New York. 

Vast, thinly settled and apparently worthless territories may 
become exceedingly wealthy and populous by the advance of 
civilisation. This fact is well illustrated by the history of the 
United States and of Canada. In 1763, when France lost Canada 
to Great Britain, the country had only 65,000 white inhabitants, 
and Voltaire jestingly expressed his surprise that two great 
nations should fight one another ‘ pour quelques arpents de neige.’ 
Voltaire could of course not foresee that steam and steel would 
abolish distance, that Canada would become a great nation which 
in a couple of centuries might exceed France in population and 
wealth. Canada contains seventy times as much coal as France 
and considerably more coal than all Europe. That resource alone 
ensures the future greatness and prosperity of the country. 

The purchase of Louisiana by the United States is one of the 
greatest romances of history. In 1803 Napoleon urgently required 
funds for carrying on the government and he was reluctant to 
increase existing taxation. At that time the great colony of 
Louisiana belonged to France. The town of New Orleans on 
the Mississippi River formed part of that colony. It was the great 
port of the Mississippi valley. As the American trade which flowed 
up and down the Mississippi was being impeded and obstructed at 
New Orleans, the United States wished to purchase that town 
from France. Mr. James Monroe, who later on became President 
and promulgated the celebrated doctrine which bears his name, 

was sent to France and was authorised to buy New Orleans for 
$2,000,000, acting in conjunction with the American Ambassador, 
Mr. Livingston. In 1803 Louisiana was inhabited by about 
100,000 people, of whom only 50,100 were whites. The rest 
were negroes and half-castes. The actual and prospective value 
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of the colony was considered by many to be insignificant. Its 
chief value was supposed to consist in the harbour and town of 
New Orleans. é 

When Napoleon was offered $2,000,000 for New Orleans he 
refused, but he declared to Marbois, his Minister of Finance, 
that he would sell to the United States the whole of Louisiana for 
100,000,000 francs or 4,000,000/. That seemed a colossal sum 
for an uninhabited waste. Marbois discussed Napoleon’s offer in» 
@ friendly manner with Mr. Livingston, the American Ambas- 
sador. ‘The latter reported to his Government the gist of the 
conversation in a dispatch, dated April 13, 1803, which may be 
found in the collected American State Papers. Livingston wrote : 


Seeing by my looks that I was surprised at so extravagant a demand, he 
(Marbois) added that he considered the demand as exorbitant and had told 
Napoleon that the thing was impossible. . . . I (Livingston) told him that 
we had no sort of authority to go to a sum that bore any proportion to what 
he mentioned ; but that, as he himself considered the demand as too high, 
he would oblige me by telling me what he thought would be reasonable. 
Marbois replied that, if we would name 60,000,000 francs and take upon us - 
the American claims to the amount of 20,000,000 francs more, he would try 
how far this would be accepted. 


On the 30th of April Monroe and Livingston signed, on their 
own responsibility, a treaty whereby France ceded to the United 
States Louisiana against the payment of 60,000,000 francs. The 
two American representatives reported their unauthorised action 
to the Secretary of State, Mr. Madison, in a letter dated May 18, 
in which they tried to justify their action. They stated : 


Siz,—We have the pleasure to transmit to you by M. Derieux a treaty 
which we have concluded with the French Republic for the purchase and 
cession of Louisiana. . . . An acquisition of so great an extent was, we 
well know, not contemplated by our appointment ; but we are persuaded that 
the circumstances and considerations which induced us to make it, will 
justify us in the measure to our Government and country. . . . The terms 
on which we have made this acquisition, when compared with the objects 
obtained by it, will, we flatter ourselves, be deemed advantageous to our 
country. We have stipulated, as you will see by the treaty and conven- 
tions, that the United States shall pay to the French Government sixty 
millions of francs in stock bearing an interest of six per cent. ; and a sum 
not exceeding twenty millions more to our citizens, in discharge of the 
debts due to them by France, under the Convention of 1800... . 

In estimating the real value of this country to the United States a 
variety of considerations occur, all of which merit due attention. Of 
these, we have already noticed many of a general nature, to which, how- 
ever, it may be difficult to fix a precise value. Others present themselves 
of a nature more definite, to which it will be more practicable to fix some 
standard. By possessing both banks (of the Mississippi), the whole 
revenue or duty on imports will accrue to the United States, which must 
be considerable. The value of the exports, we have understood, was last 
year four millions of dollars. If a portion only of the imports pass 
through that channel, as, under our government, we presume they will, 
the amount of the revenue will be considerable. This will annually 
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increase in proportion as the population and productions in that quarter 
do. The value of the lands in the province of Louisiana, amounting to 
some hundred millions of acres, of the best quality, and in the best 
climate, is, perhaps, incalculable. From either of these sources it is not 
doubted that the sum stipulated may be raised in time to discharge the 


debt. . . 
Permit us to express an earnest wish that the President and Senate 


may decide with the least possible delay on the treaty and conventions 
which we have concluded, and have the pleasure to transmit you. 

The unauthorised conclusion of the Louisiana caine Treaty 
was severely criticised in the United States. In discussing 
whether it should be ratified or not, some Senators pointed out 
that it was unconstitutional. Senator Plumer of New Hamp- 
shire considered that the acquisition of Louisiana would be 
ruinous to the Union and especially to New England. Senator 
White of Delaware thought the acquisition would prove a curse 
to the country and that the money spent on its purchase was ex- 
orbitant. He stated : 
If Louisiana should ever be incorporated into the Union, I believe 
it will be the greatest curse that could at present befall us. It may be 
productive of innumerable evils. . . . Our citizens will be removed to the 
immense distance of two or three thousand miles from. the capital of the 
Union, where they will scarcely ever feel the ways of the general govern- 
ment; their affections will become alienated; they will gradually begin 
to view us as strangers; they will form other commercial connexions, and 
our interests will become distinct . . . and I do say that under existing 
. circumstances, even supposing that this extent of territory was a desirable 
acquisition, fifteen millions of dollars was a most enormous sum to give. 

Louisiana contained not merely ‘several hundred millions 
of acres of land of the best quality’ as Messrs. Livingston and 
Monroe had reported, but comprised 875,025 square miles, a 
territory more than seven times as large as the United Kingdom 
and considerably larger than that of the original thirteen colonies. 
By the payment of a paltry 15,000,000 dollars the United States 
more than doubled their territory. Old Louisiana consisted of the 
lands on the west bank of the Mississippi, from the Mexican to 
the Canadian border, and it included the whole of the Missouri 
river system. Out of the gigantic territory purchased were carved 
the States of Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana. Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska. North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Wyoming and the Indian Territorv. 

According to the United States Government report : Territorial 
and Commercial Expansion of the United States, published in 
1904, the Louisiana territory produced, in 1903, 60 per cent. of 
the wheat raised in the United States, over 43 per cent. of the 
maize, 42 per cent. of the oats, 30 per cent. of the wool, 30,000,000 
tons of coal, 16,000,000 tons of iron ore. $77,500,000 worth of gold 
and silver etc. The latent wealth of the country is boundless. 
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The lands of the Louisiana purchase possess the finest agri- 
cultural land of the United States and their subsoil is exceedingly 
rich in minerals of all kinds. The uplands abound in timber. 
As the Louisiana territory is inhabited by one fifth of the American 
population, it is fair to assume that it contains approximately 
one fifth of the wealth of the country. At present the wealth 
of Louisiana should therefore be about 7,500,000,000/. and before 
long it should greatly exceed the wealth of France. In-a little 
more than a century a vast wilderness has been peopled by 
tnillions of families, and the capital hesitatingly invested in the 
purchase price in 1803, which seemed enormous at the time, 
has been increased more than 3000-fold to the vast benefit of the 
American people. Their foresight and enterprise have been 
amply rewarded. The story of the Louisiana purchase shows the 
superior value of real wealth, of natural resources, and especially 
of land,to money. ‘That fact is keenly appreciated by the British 
landed aristocracy. It has created its wealth. 

It is frequently asserted that America’s wonderful progress 
in population and in wealth is due to the magnificent natural 
resources of the country. The United States have undoubtedly 
been singularly favoured by Nature’s bounty. Apparently they 
possess within their frontiers the bulk of the world’s coal and 
iron, as I have pointed out in this Review.* However, natural 
resources, even if they are exceedingly great, cannot be converted 
into wealth unless they are vigorously exploited by man. Possibly, 
one ought: perhaps to say probably, the British Empire, which 
has an area four times as large as the United States and which 
extends through all climes, possesses far greater natural resources 
than the United States. Unfortunately the natural resources of 
the Empire have not been sufficiently developed by man. Their 
exploitation has been left to chance, to unrestricted private enter- 
prise, and the worst is that no imperial stock-taking has ever 
taken place. Therefore we do not even know what resources the 
British Empire possesses. It is quite possible that its wealth in 
coal and iron alone is far greater than that of the United States. 

The wonderful growth of the United States in population and 
wealth is largely due to the energy of the American people and 
to the solid common-sense and enterprise of their rulers. The 
American Governments have surveyed, mapped and classified 
with the greatest care the natural resources of the country. 
Their geological surveys, agricultural surveys, water-power 
surveys, forest surveys, fishery surveys, etc., might, and should, 
serve as models to the British peoples. In matters economic 
the Americans have not followed the British policy of drift and 


* ‘Coal, Iron—and the Domination of the World,’ The Nineteenth Century 
and After, April 1918. 
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neglect, called laissez faire, but a farsighted policy of wise and 
energetic action. 

British economic policy has been powerfully influenced by 
the teachings of British political economy which stands by itself. 
Unfortunately British political economy is not national. It is 
unnational, cosmopolitan. Adam Smith, the father of modern 
British political economy, called his celebrated treatise An 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
although he almost disregarded the existence of nations. His is 
not a national, but an individualist, economy. He ought to have 
called his book An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Individuals. Adam Smith’s successors disregarded the 
existence of States altogether. They spun their unprofitable 
theories around an abstract ‘economic man’ whose only aim was 
the pursuit of profit and who lived in an abstract worldwide 
commonwealth without national frontiers. However, whereas 
Adam Smith had at least tried to describe and develop an economy 
of production and had dwelt on the paramount importance of 
production, his successors created an economic science which was 
designed chiefly for the benefit of non-producers, of capitalists, 
middlemen and speculators. Modern British political economy 
not only disregards the existence of nations but it takes little 
heed of the interests of the producers. It devotes its attention 
principally to promoting the interests of capitalists, traders and 
other non-producers. The great Ricardo was a stockbroker and 
a successful speculator. Cobden was an unsuccessful speculator 
who had twice to be saved from bankruptcy. These two men 
are the fathers of modern British political economy. Bliss’s 
Encyclopedia of Social Reform, an American publication, stated 
correctly : 

Value being taken as the ear-mark of wealth, the Ricardian economics 
become a theory of acquisition, attention being given to the money-making 
propensities rather than to productive activity. . . . Archbishop Whately 
designated the essential interest of the utilitarian economics when he pro- 
posed the name ‘ Catallactics ’—the science of exchange. 

The teachings of the British economists have profoundly 
affected British policy. For the benefit of the capitalist, the 
middleman and the speculator, the State was to remain absolutely 
passive in economic matters. The non-producers were given a 
free hand. In the sacred name of ‘ economic liberty’ they were 
allowed to exploit and to destroy the productive industries and 
the strength of the country. The destruction of the country’s 
political and economic strength and the spoliation and waste of 
its great natural resources did not matter so long as non-producing 
capitalists and middlemen flourished. Production was sacrificed 
to speculation. The unrestricted enterprise of company pro- 
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moters, usurers and swindlers of every kind was considered more 
important than the welfare of the producers who create the 
national wealth. National strength and security were sacrificed 
to the unrestricted greed of speculators. The Stock Exchange 
was considered more important than the great industries. Paper 
wealth was placed above real wealth. The development of the 
great imperial domain was left to chance and to the tender mercies 
of cosmopolitan financiers who, under the pretext of developing 
the Empire, tried to fleece the British investors. No attempt 
was made by the Government to direct the huge stream of British 
emigrants towards the empty lands of the Empire, for money was 
considered more important than men. 

While British Governments, following a speculators’ policy, 
neglected the development of the Empire, and disregarded the 
possibility of increasing its wealth and strength by directing 
towards the colonies European emigrants, or at least British emi- 
grants, successive American Governments fostered immigration 
and production by all means in their power. Between 1820 and 
1910 the United States received the immense host of 32,200,594 
immigrants. At the census of 1910 the Great Republic contained 
13,515,886 people of foreign birth and 32,243,382 people of purely 
foreign blood. They contained 2,557,080 people born. in the 
United Kingdom and 980,938 born in Canada. In 1910 the 
British-born population in the United States was almost as large 
as that of Australia, while the American population of purely 
British blood, that is the British immigrants and their American- 
born children, numbered 10,490,027, a population as great as 
that of Scotland, Ireland and Wales combined. The Report of 
the American National Conservation Commission estimated the 
value of an immigrant at $1700 or 340]. That is probably a great 
under-statement. At that figure the British-born population 
in- the United States would represent a value of more than 
1,000,000,000/. and the population of purely British blood a 
value of more than 3,500,000,0001. That is a gigantic free gift 
which might with advantage have been handed over to the 
British Dominions. It would have vastly increased the strength 
and wealth of the Empire. 

Wealth is created by the exploitation of the resources of 
nature by man. While the American people have pursued the 
policy of increasing their wealth and strength by increasing their 
population and by fostering national production in all its branches, 
the British people have unfortunately pursued the policy of 
encouraging speculation in all its forms and of restricting both 
population and production. The British manufacturers and their 
workers, acting like greedy middlemen and scheming speculators, 
have consistently followed the disastrous policy of creating an 
artificial scarcity, of restricting output to the utmost, in the hope 
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of obtaining illegitimate profits, and, guided by the views of a 
well-meaning but fantastic clergyman, who dabbled in political 
economy, British statesmen, politicians, labour leaders and philan- 
thropists have striven to create an artificial scarcity of men as 
well. Cranks and schemers directed the policy of the country. 
The loss of population by emigration to the United States was 
greeted as a relief and as a blessing. Men preached that the 
easiest way to make a nation prosperous consisted in committing 
national suicide and economic suicide, consisted in restricting the 
birth-rate and restricting national production. The United States 
have gone far ahead of the British Empire in white population 
and in wealth, although England had an enormous start and 
although the latent resources of the Empire are probably infinitely 
greater than those of the United States, because British states- 
men, British business men and the British workers have consis- 
tently followed the suicidal policy of impeding the increase of the 
national wealth and of the national strength, of impeding the 
increase of the population and the increase of national production, 
have followed an un-national and even an anti-national policy. 

Wealth, I repeat, is created by the exploitation of the resources 
of nature by men. In economic and military contests success is 
won by superiority in man-power, by superiority in equipment 
and, last but not least, by superiority in leadership. The United 
States owe the vast increase of their wealth to the rapid increase 
of their population and to the fact that the American people, 
guided by men of common-sense, have increased the productive 
power of their citizens to the utmost by the most lavish use of 
labour-saving machinery of every kind. 

The United States owe their rapid progress in wealth and 
power in the first place to the wonderful development of their 
railway system whereby the Great Republic has been opened up 
in all directions. The American railway system has grown as 
follows : 
; United States Railway Mileage. 

Miles 
9,021 
30,626 
52,922 
93,267 
167,191 


198,964 
249,992 


The United States have the most wonderful system of rail- 
ways. Their mileage is far greater than that of all Europe, which 
in 1910 had only 207,432 miles of railway. All Europe with 
458,795,000 inhabitants has actually fewer miles of railway than 
have the United States. The Great Republic possesses 40 per 
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cent. of the railway mileage of the world. It is a humiliating 
fact that the length of its railways is considerably greater than 
that of the British Empire, the area of which is four times as 
great as that of the United States. 

The United States have not only the greatest railway system 
in the world but the American railways are the most efficient rail- 
ways existing. They pay the highest wages in the world. Yet 
their freight charges are among the lowest in the world. Free 
competition, coupled with adequate official supervision and guid- 
ance, has given to the United States an excellent railway system, 
a uniformity of outfit and facilities for handling traffic at the 
cheapest freight rates. Unrestricted private enterprise, the unre- 
stricted control of railways by greedy speculators, has given to 
Great Britain the most costly and perhaps the least efficient rail- 
way system in the world with monstrously high freights. The 
British railways have been run not for the benefit of the country 
but for that of company promoters, railway directors, stock- 
speculators and shareholders, while national production has been 
hampered and restricted by the exorbitant freight rates and the 
anti-national freight policy pursued by the railways. 

The United States possess the most prosperous and the most 
progressive agriculture, not so much owing to the natural wealth 
of the country as to the energy and enterprise of the American 
people. The nature and the causes of the progress of America’s 
agriculture may be seen from the following table : 


| _ Value of Agri- 
Number of 
Value of Farms ry cultural Machinery 
. ttle bit | Employed 


Is. 
1,449,073 17,778,907 | 4,336,719 | 151,587,638 
2,044,077 | 7,980,493,063 | 25,616,019 | 6,249,174 | 246,118,141 
2,659,985 |] 8,944,857,749 | 25,484,100 | 8,249,000 | 270,913,678 
4,008,907 | 12,180,501,538 | 33,258,000 | 11,202,000 | 406,520,055 
4,564,641 | 16,082,267,689 | 52,801,907 | 14,214,000 | 494,247,467 
5,737,372 | 20,439,901,164 | 43,902,414 | 13,538,000 | 749,775,970 |. 
6,361,502 40,991,449,090 | 69,080,000 | 21,040,000 1,265,149,783 


Between 1850 and 1910 the number of American farms has 
increased a little more than four-fold while their value has grown 
more than ten-fold. Vast improvements have taken place 
throughout the agricultural districts. The number of cattle has 
increased almost four-fold and that of horses almost five-fold. 
The principal reason for the increase in the value of the farms 
lies of course in the vast increase of the American crops, which 
increase is due principally to the general use of the most powerful 
labour-saving machinery. It will be noticed that between 1850 
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and 1910 the value of agricultural machinery has increased eight- 
fold. As the price of agricultural machinery has rapidly fallen 
during the period it follows that the quantity of agricultural 
machinery used has increased far more than eight-fold. It is also 
worth noting that the produce per acre has steadily been rising 
through the continuous improvement in cultivation. 

Although the United States have a most flourishing and a 
most prosperous agriculture, they have not neglected their manu- 
facturing industries. Agriculture and manufacturing have been 
simultaneously promoted, as the following comparative figures 


will show : 
Value of Manufactures Value of Aqigsend Produce 
Dols. Is. 


See a. 1,019, 106,616 ? 

ae 1,885,861,676 ? 

me ee 8 4,232,325,442 1,958,030,927 
wae le eS 5,369,579,191 ~ 2,212,540,927 
. Ree een 9,372,378,843 2,460, 107,454 
1900. . . . 411,406,926,701 4,717,069,973 
1910. . . . 20,672,051,870 8,498,311,413 


24,246,434,724 13,449,310,000 





It will be noticed that agricultural production and the pro- 
duction of manufactures has increased enormously. The progress 
of the two has been approximately equally great. To many the 
United States are still principally an agricultural country. In 
reality the principal wealth of the United States is now derived 
from manufacturing. In 1915 the wholesale value of manufac- 
tured goods produced was $24,246,434,724, which is equal to 
4,849 ,286,9451. In 1907 the total income of the United Kingdom 
was 2,000,000,600I., according to the British Census of Production 
It follows that by manufacturing alone the United States derive 
an income which is considerably more than twice as great as the 
British income derived from manufacturing and all other sources 
combined. It is therefore clear that in manufacturing the United 
States are far ahead of the United Kingdom. Nevertheless there 
are party politicians and economists of the laissez faire school who 
assert that England is the richest country in the world, that she 
is still the workshop of the world and that she is the foremost 
country in manufacturing. They point proudly to her paper 
wealth, such as her clearing-house returns, her discount rate, the 
. price of her Consols, her foreign investments etc. 

The marvellous advance in manufacturing in the United 
States, like America’s wonderful advance in agriculture, is due to 
the most lavish use of the most perfect machinery whereby the 
productive power of men can be increased indefinitely. The 
engine-power used in the American manufacturing industries has 
increased in the following remarkable manner : 
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Horse-power 

Re 2 ES BF ae sg 2,346,142 

Sd Shes Fe LIEGE 2S 3,410,837 

pe ae ate oe cat Galles he 5,938,635 

GET So). a PTGS ie Stk Rie bra a1) ce nnn 

9p BN ES Gd SPOAN cal Boepariga: oc Sa 

wiNON eis eh. utse Catt séQerr: 0:5, {ae 

jo PN Fe ON SO ne a et om ia eee 
Since 1870 the engine-power employed in manufacturing has 
increased almost ten-fold. It almost doubled between 1880 
and 1890 and between 1900 and 1910. The employment of elec- 

trical machinery shows the following tremendous progress : 

Horse-power 

tg apa 3 plat itare aor Rohs ay 15,569 

. ais Onan 7 ea 492,936 

See 6s Liana ee SS 1,592,475 

EP ee ee ee rn ee ee 4,817,140 

DB dia 5 ot heh tenn eek ee es ks 8,847,622 


Unfortunately no comparisons can be instituted between the 
mechanical outfit of the British and the American manufacturing 
industries or between the values produced in agriculture and 
manufacturing in the two countries, for the excellent reason that 
England possesses no statistics relating to these subjects. Exact 
information. regarding the position and progress of the British 
industries, the charges of the railways etc. is wanting. The most 
necessary and the most indispensable information required by the 
statesman, the administrator and the business man cannot be 
obtained because the body economic stands under the influence of 
the speculator and the middleman who does not require exact 
information and whose principal aim it is to snatch a profit at 
the cost of the producers or of the consumers, or of both, by 
rigging the market, by cornering supplies and especially by 
creating an artificial scarcity. For the efficient conduct of the 
national business complete statistics are as indispensable as is 
careful book-keeping for the efficient conduct of any private 
business. Gamblers and punters require of course no exact data. 
When careful observers pointed out that the British industries 
had become stagnant and were relatively declining, that agricul- 
ture was being destroyed, that the British iron and steel industry 
was falling from the first rank to the second and then to the third 
rank in the world, they were told that the United Kingdom was 
still the foremost industrial country in the world and that assertion 
was ‘ proved ’ by the figures of Britain’s foreign trade, as if foreign 
trade were synonymous with production. In the absence of exact 
statistical information, the disastrous effect of mistaking paper 
wealth for real wealth, of allowing great industries—such as agri- 
culture—to decay, of encouraging speculation and discouraging 
production, of restricting the population, of antagonising 
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machinery, and of limiting to the utmost the output of commo- 
dities, was discovered only when Great Britain and the British 
Empire had lost their former industrial pre-eminence, when 
the disastrous effect of the policy pursued could no longer be 
hidden or be explained away. 

The United States will certainly continue the policy of 
encouraging population and production which they have followed 
hitherto with such brilliant success. Hence the future prospects 
of the Great Republic are exceedingly bright: In the Report of 
the National Conservation Commission of 1909 a cautious estimate 
of the future growth of the American population, based upon its 
past increase, was made. It was as follows: 


United States Population. 


Population Increase 


| 


3,929,000 _ 
5,308,000 1,379,000 
7,240,000 
9,638,000 
12,866,000 
17,069,000 
23,192,000 
31,443,000 
38,558,000 
50,156,000 
62,622,000 
75,569,000 
90,000,000 
104,000,000 
119,000,000 
134,000,000 
150,000,000 
167,000,000 
184,000,000 
202,000,000 
225,000,000 
249,000,000 24,000,000 
274,000,000 25,000,000 
299,000,000 25,000,000 
325,000,000 26,000,000 
350,000,000 25,000,000 
375,000,000 25,000,000 
-Oihh. wy 400,000,000 25,000,000 
ee 425,000,000 25,000,000 
gee 450,000,000 25,000,000 
200... 475,000,000 25,000,000 
Geist ais 500,000,000 25,000,000 


t 
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Even if the increase of the population should continue slack- 
ening, as it did between 1790 and 1900, the population of the 
United States should come to 249,000,000 in the year 2000 and 
to 500,000,000 in the year 2100. If wealth per head should 
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during that period remain absolutely stationary, the United States 
would have in the year 2000 a national wealth of 93,700,000,0001. 
and in the year 2100 a national wealth of 187,500,000,000/. How- 
ever, as wealth per head has increased fourteen-fold between 1790 
and 1912, it is fair to assume that it will grow ten-fold in each 
of the succeeding centuries, partly through the progressive 
increase in men’s productive power, partly through the continued 
depreciation of the currency. Hence the national wealth of the 
United States may. amount to the almost unimaginable sum of 
930,700,000,0001. in the year 2000 and to 18,600,000,000,0001. 
in the year 2100. The latter sum would be a thousand times as 
large as the present wealth of the United Kingdom. 

The British Empire, spreading over all continents and climes, 
is four times as large as the United States. It can nourish a far 
greater white population than the United States and it has pro- 
bably greater latent resources of every kind. If a wise policy of 
encouraging population and production should be pursued, the 
British Empire ought, a century hence, and two centuries hence, 
at least to equal the United States in population, production and 
wealth. To a population of 250,000,000 white men, possessing 
sixty times as much property as the present national wealth of 
the United Kingdom, and to a population of 500,000,000 men 
possessing property worth a thousand times as much as the 
present national wealth of the United Kingdom the few thousand 
million pounds which the War may cost will appear a ridiculous 
trifle. It will appear as ridiculous to the people then living as 
appears to the present generation the national wealth of Great 
Britain in the time of Charles the Second, which then amounted 
to 250,000,0001. The cost of the War, however great it may be, 
even if eventually it should vastly exceed the so-called national 
wealth of Great Britain, is a trifle compared with Britain’s 
possible and probable future wealth. It can easily be borne by 
future generations. It will scarcely be felt in a decade or two, 
if the Empire emerges victorious from the struggle and if its 
boundless resources are utilised to the full by the policy of 
encouraging the increase of population and of production. How 
this may be done will be shown in a subsequent article. The 
United States have shown Britain the way. If, on the other 
hand, Great Britain should be defeated, Germany would undoubt- 
edly endeavour to prevent the rise of a dangerous competitor and 
opponent by breaking up the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire and by depriving the British race of those essential 
natural resources upon which depend its future greatness, strength 
and prosperity. 

The expansibility of the British national revenue is prac- 
tically unlimited. That may. be seen by its continuous and 
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gigantic increase in the past. According to Sir John Sinclair’s 
excellent book The History of the Public Revenue published 
in 1808, it has grown as follows up to 1800: 

British Government Revenue. 


2 
In the time of Queen Elizabeth . : r . 500,000 
a James the First . > = x 600,000 
” Charles the First . s ; * 895,819 
Pa The Commonwealth 3 - 1,517,247 
” Charles the Second . ; ; . 1,800,000 
pre James the Second . ; ; . 2,001,855 
a William the Third . ; 5 . 3,895,205 
is Queen Anne . - 2 . 6,691,803 
” George the First . ; ? - 6,762,643 
* George the Second . 4 ‘ . 8,522,540 
% George the Third (1760) . A - 15,572,971 
‘ pe (1800)... - 36,728,000 


In 1913-14 the British revenue was 199,011,000/., in 1917-18 
it was 1707,234,5651., and it should, according to Mr. Bonar 
Law’s budget estimate, amount to 842,050,000/. in 1918-19. 

The steady and enormous increase of the public revenue 
promises to continue in the future unless the Anglo-Saxon race 
should be defeated in the present War, unless the British Empire 
and the United States should go under. Britain’s financial 
record of the past and -the promise of the future should give 
courage to the short-sighted and faint-hearted few who, con- 
sidering money more precious than life, advocate that Great 
Britain should make peace to avoid national bankruptcy, who 
see in defeat the lesser evil, who urge upon her to commit 
national suicide and who are at pains to discover a formula 
wherewith to disguise Britain’s.surrender. Perhaps these pages 
will alter their views. At any rate they show that the United 
Kingdom is like a mine of vast unexplored wealth and of infinite 
promise, the scientific exploitation of which has scarcely begun, 
and that the riches of the British Empire are gigantic beyond 
all conception and are absolutely unfathomable. 


‘J. Evtis BARKER. 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP VERSUS LABOUR 
UNREST 


For every industrial enterprise, whether promoted by the State 
or by an individual or by a group of individuals incorporated as 
a Company with or without limited liability, two ingredients are 
required, namely (1) Capital and (2) Labour. 

Capital is contributed by capitalists; and everyone (not only 
those of great wealth) is a capitalist who contributes money or 
capital towards starting or maintaining an enterprise, however 
small the amount of the contribution of the individual may be. 

Labour is contributed by men and women, who may be sub- 
divided into two classes: namely (i) those in authority—the 
officials, that is, the directors and officers to whom is entrusted the 
management of the enterprise ; and (ii) those in subordination— 
the men, that is, the clerks, artisans, etc.—who, under the direc- 
tion of the officials, carry out the work of the enterprise. The 
latter class are, more or less, organised in Unions or Associations 
for the protection of their own interests. . 

It has become a common practice, even among officials them- 
selves, to speak of Labour as if it were contributed only by the 
men ; to use the term officials as if it were synonymous with the 
terms Capital and employers; and to regard the officials of an 
enterprise as if they were the employers. The fact that Directors 
must hold shares in the enterprise does not make them employers 
any more than it would make employers of men who happen also 
to be shareholders ; nor does the fact that officials are entrusted 
with the power of appointment and dismissal make them 
employers, since they only exercise delegated authority and are 
themselves liable to removal from the offices they fill. 

Labour, as a matter of fact, is contributed by every person who 
is borne on the pay-roll of an enterprise, from the Chairman of 
the Board of Directors to the office boy ; and-every such person is 
a servant or employee of the enterprise. The employers are the 
owners of the business, that is, those who provide the capital for 
the conduct of the enterprise, namely, the capitalists or share- 
holders in their corporate capacity ; and it is important that this 
distinction between Capital and Labour should be kept clear in 
the mind if confusion is to be avoided. 
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Capital and Labour have each a market-value. 

The market-value of Capital is settled on the Stock Exchange 
after consideration of all the factors affecting the particular enter- 
prise, and is indicated in yield of interest per cent. of the market- 
price of capital, the amount of yield required varying, broadly 
speaking, with the character and security of the industry in which 
the capital is employed ; and the market-price of capital is deter- 
mined by the rate of interest paid per cent. of nominal capital, 
the price rising above or falling below the base line, that is, par, 
according as the interest earned is above or below the value _— 
by the market on the particular class of investment. 

‘The market value of Labour is indicated in the rate of pay or 
wages ; and the price of labour is determined by the ordinary laws 
of supply and demand, and varies with the nature and importance 
of the work on which labour is employed. 

No industrial enterprise can come into existence without the 
combination of Capital and Labour. Without Labour there 
would be little use for Capital. Without Capital there would be 
little occupation for Labour. Each is essential to the other. 
Neither is separable from the other, and each contributes to the 
enterprise in a ratio which is more or less constant according to 
the character of the enterprise in which it is employed. 

Industrial enterprises commonly take the form of Joint-Stock 
Companies, but, though there may be differences in details, the 
same principles apply to all combinations of Capital and Labour, 
and the relations between Capital and Labour are the same 
whether an enterprise is promoted by the State, or by a sub- 
ordinate branch of the State such as a Municipal Corporation, or 
by a single individual for his own personal benefit entirely, or by 
a group of individuals as a Company. It is, however, to enter- 
prises with limited liability that all that follows refers. 

When it is proposed to start an industrial enterprise of this 
kind it is usual for the promoters to get the required capital guar- 
anteed or underwritten by financiers, that is, Banks, Insurance 
Companies and others, who undertake this kind of business for 
a@ commision. A Prospectus is then issued setting forth the 
character of the enterprise and the financial advantages expected 
to be derived from it, and the public are invited to take shares of 
the capital required to carry out the project. When the necessary 
capital has been secured, the promoters determine the organisation 
and appoint the officials for carrying out the enterprise, and there- 
after its conduct passes into the hands of Labour. The employers 
or capitalists may still make themselves heard at general meetings’ 
of the shareholders, but, unless there is any evidence of failure, - 
for all practical purposes the activity of the capitalist or employer 
ceases once the enterprise is set going ; and the whole conduct of 
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the enterprise thereafter falls, and its success depends, upon 
Labour. 

Nevertheless, when the profits arising out of the enterprise 
are in excess, even when they are very markedly in excess, of the 
sum required to pay a dividend at the rate at which the value of 
the capital contributed to the enterprise is assessed by the market, 
instead of such excess profits being shared between Capital and 
Labour it is almost the universal practice to appropriate the whole 
of them to Capital.. In some enterprises a very few highly placed 
officials may be given a commission on results; some few under- 
takings may present their employees with a bonus at the end of 
a successful year’s work, a bonus which is entirely dependent on 
the good will of the management and represents only a small 
fraction of the excess profits; but, speaking generally, Labour is 
given no share of the profits in excess of the market-value of the 
capital invested in the enterprise, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is entirely due to the efforts of Labour that the excess profits 
have been produced. 

The objection made to sharing excess profits with Labour is 
that Labour takes no risks and does not share in losses. 

Failure may be due either to the enterprise being inherently 
bad, or to its being over-capitalised because the capital has been 
heavily watered for the benefit of the promoters or for other 
reasons, or to inefficient management. 

Where failure is due to the last cause, the responsibility lies 
with the employers, because the choice of the principal officials 
was theirs ; but the situation is not without remedy, and the respon- 
sibility for applying the remedy also lies with the employers. 

Where failure is due to either of the other two causes, the 
responsibility for failure and the liability for loss lie at the door 
of the promoters and not at that of Labour. Labour was allowed 
no voice in determining whether the enterprise should or should 
not be started. 

When there is failure, however, it is not the Capitalist alone 
who suffers loss. Labour has given perhaps some of the best 
years of its life to the enterprise to find in the end that it has 
to make a fresh start, which may carry with it a long period of 
unemployment and a home broken up, and which is handicapped 
by the record of failure which no efforts on the part, of the 
great majority at all events, of its members could have prevented. 

Assuming, however, that the contention is correct that Labour 
takes no risks, and is not required to, and does not in fact share any 
of the losses, the position becomes the same for the capitalist 

. when an enterprise has proved a success, and still more when it 
has proved a huge success, because, when the stage of success is 
reached, it will usually be found that few of those capitalists who 
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took the risks are any longer holders of capital in the enterprise. 
The original contributors usually take advantage of the appre- 
ciation in the market-price of their capital to transfer their 
interests in the enterprise to others, and the new holders of the 
capital acquire it under the assured belief that they are taking 
no risk of loss. 

The holders of the capital in an enterprise are generally a 
multitude of individuals—in one large English Railway Company, 
out of 43,000 holders of Ordinary Shares 28,000 hold 5001. or less 
each—and they may be scattered over the world. They consist 
of all kinds of people, often widows and orphans, with perhaps 
speculators thrown in who hold shares temporarily in the hope of 
a rise in the capital price and who are gamblers pure and simple. 
The personal activity of the shareholders in the conduct of the 
enterprise is confined to the receiving of dividend warrants twice 
_@ year, and perhaps attending General Meetings. As capitalists 
or employers, they do not do a hand’s turn to produce the excess 
profits ; and yet all of them receive as a right a share of the excess 
profits in proportion to their holdings in the enterprise. On the 
other hand, Labour, whose brains and muscles are entirely respon- 
sible for the production of the excess profits, does not, speaking 
generally, receive a penny piece of them. 

- The effects of the practice of appropriating to Capital all, and 
allowing to Labour none, of the excess profits which have been 
produced entirely by the efforts of Labour, are to be seen to-day 
in every industry in the country. Instead of harmony and good 
will, there is incomplete effort, discontent, disaffection, suspicion 
and often positive hostility, which find expression periodically 
in strikes of organised labour. Labour considers—and the feeling 
is not confined to organised labour but extends to officials also, 
though in their case it may not be openly or loudly expressed— 
that its brains and muscles are being exploited for the benefit of 
Capital , and a feeling of unfairness is engendered, which is not 
softened by the knowledge that capital benefits twice over, first, 
by the higher market-value which is paid to it in the shape of 
dividend, and, secondly, by the increase caused thereby in its 
market-price. 

The War has intensified the dissatisfaction of Labour with 
this practice, though patriotism has restrained Labour from a too 
violent expression of its discontent; and the enormous profits 
made by industrial enterprises out of the War have helped to cry- 
stallise the causes of the trouble, and to make it clear beyond ques- 
tion that the root cause of Industrial unrest is the appropriation 
of all Excess Profits by Capital and the denial of any share of 
them to Labour. 

That is the effect of the system on Labour. 
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On Industry, and through Industry on the country generally, 
the effects of the system have been no less baneful. The War 
has demonstrated this without leaving any room for doubt; and 
thoughtful men among those in responsible charge of industrial 
enterprises are beginning to recognise that the bést results never 
will be obtained unless Labour is given, over and beyond its wages, 
some powerful incentive, which will impel and inspire every 
employee to give the best service of which he is capable—to pull 
his full weight in fact—and to see that his fellow employees do 
the same ; that until Labour is given a direct, personal, pecuniary 
interest in the prosperity and welfare of the enterprise, there 
will not be contentment and there will not be peace in the indus- 
trial world ; and that if Labour unrest is to be brought to an end 
and the best results are to be obtained, there must be complete 
identity of interest beween Capital and Labour. 

The present situation may perhaps be best illustrated 
by a pair of scales. In one scale lies Labour represented 
by the wages paid to it at the market value of its services, 
with no voice of its own in the management of the business. 
In the other scale lies Capital represented, not only by 
the wages, in the form of interest, due to it at the market 
value of its services, with a full voice through its nominees in the 
conduct of the enterprise: but also by the profits over, after 
meeting the wages of Labour and Capital and all other expenses 
and liabilities; thus weighting down the scales on the side of 
Capital. The problem is to make the scales balance, and the only 
real and lasting solution lies in the adoption of some scheme by 
which Labour will be given a voice in the shaping of its own 
destinies, and by which the Excess Profits resulting from the 
efforts of Labour do not accrue wholly to Capital, but 
are shared with Labour in strict proportion to the contribution 
which each makes to the enterprise ; in other words, in the adop- 
tion of Co-partnership between Capital and Labour. 

Fortunately the world is not without experience of such 
schemes. Many variations of Co-partnership have been tried at 
different times since the early part of the last century, but it will 
suffice to give examples of three different kinds of Co-partnership 
which are now in operation. 

In England Co-partnership was introduced in 1889 by Sir 
George Livesey in the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and has 
since been adopted by other Gas Companies. 

In the United States of America, the United States Steel 
Corporation have had a scheme in operation since 1902, and the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit (Tramway) Company have had 
another since 1911. These, while differing in their methods, have 
the same object in view. 

These schemes may be briefly described as follows : 
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(a) South Metropolitan Gas Co. (London). 

(i) Under the Act of Parliament incorporating the Company 
a basic rate of 3s. 1d. is fixed as the charge to consumers for 
every 1000 cubic feet of gas, and a basic rate of 4 per cent. is 
fixed as the interest or dividend to be paid on capital contributed. 
For the protection of the consumer, it is made a condition of 
the Charter that if the rate for charge rises above the basic rate, 
the dividend must be reduced below the basic rate by 2s. 8d. 
for every penny of such increase. On the other hand, as an 
inducement to bring down the rate for charge, if the rate for 
charge falls below the basic rate, the dividend is permitted to 
be increased above the basic rate by 2s. 8d. for every penny of 
such reduction. 

(ii) With the idea of putting an end to the constant disputes 
and general unrest in the works, punctuated periodically by 
strikes, it was decided to bring Labour into this arrangement also 
and make it a co-partner in the Company ; and under the scheme 
now in operation every employee is paid a bonus of 15s. per cent. 
of his year’s wages for every penny that the rate for charge falls 
below the basic rate. 

(iii) The effect of this change was instantaneous. Both 
Capital and Labour were now interested in bringing down the 
price of gas, and since the inauguration of the scheme in 1889, 
Labour has received a bonus which varied in the pre-War period 
between 3 per cent. and 9} per cent. of a year’s wages, 74 per 
cent. and over having been paid in 18 out of the 25 years. Since 

. the outbreak of the War, the bonus has been steadily falling, and 
none at all could be paid to employees in the. second half of 1917, 
as the basic rate of charge to consumers had to be raised to 3s. 1d. 
The dividend to shareholders had at the same time to be reduced 
to the basic rate of 4 per cent. Labour has accepted the situation 
without demur, as it sees that Capital has suffered equally with 
it; and at the General Meeting held in February 1918, Dr. 
Charles Carpenter, M.Inst.C.E., the Chairman of the Company, 
spoke with appreciation of the loyalty and sympathy shown by 
the employees. Of course the wages of employees during this 
period of falling bonuses have not remained stationary, but have 
been advanced to meet the conditions created by the War. 

(iv) Half of the bonus thus given to Labour is deposited in 
the names of three Trustees, until the amount to the credit of an 
individual is sufficient to permit of a share in the Company being ~ 
purchased at current market prices. A stock certificate is then 
issued to him in his own name and dividends earned on it are 
paid to him in cash. The other half of the bonus is kept in the 
Company’s hands at interest to accumulate, or it may be invested 
in stock as the owner may desire, or it may be withdrawn under 
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special circumstances by giving a week’s notice. The employee 
may not sell or pawn or pledge his stock, or withdraw the second 
half of his bonus except as allowed under special circum- 
stances, without at the same time ceasing to be a Co- 
partner ; as it is held that no Co-partnership can endure unless 
it continues to fulfil the objects for which it was adopted, and 
that individuals who cease to be Co-partners cannot be relied upon 
to promote the welfare of the Company or of the Co-partnership 
scheme. 

(v) Employees who thus become shareholders have ipso facto 
a vote at general meetings of the Company. They are also given 
a direct voice in the management of the Company by being 
allowed to nominate 3 Directors (2 workmen and 1 clerk) to the 
Board of Directors, as against the 6 nominated by Capital. 

(vi) The scheme has proved in every way a success. It has 
given Labour a real interest in the welfare of the Enterprise, the 
relations between Officials‘and Men are cordial, and strikes have 
altogether ceased. It has not restrained the Administration from 
getting rid of undesirable employees, and it has made the employee 
himself anxious so to conduct himself that there shall be no desire 
on the part of the Administration to terminate his services. It 
has not put an end to demands for improvement in conditions 
of service when circumstances justify them—wages are settled by 
the ordinary laws of supply and demand, and are in accord with, 
and rather in excess of, the recognised standards obtaining in 
other industries—but it has enabled such demands to be dealt with 


and settled, with friendliness and good will and without resort to. 


extreme measures. 

(b) United States Steel Corporation. 

(i) From the earnings, a sum of $2,000,000 was set aside for 
purchase of the Company’s 7 per cent. Preferred Stock and offered 
to the employees, of whom there were about 68,000, and who for 
purposes of the scheme were divided into six classes according 
to their rates of wages. 

(ii) The first class, or those on wages of $20,000 (4000I.) a 
year or over, were allowed to purchase up to 5 per cent., and the 
lowest class, or those on wages of $800 (1601.) a year or less, up 
to 20 per cent. of their year’s wages, the intermediate classes 
being allowed to purchase proportionate amounts. The issue 
price was $82.50 for a $100 share, and the stock could be paid 
for by monthly instalments not to exceed 25 per cent. of a month’s 
salary or wages. 

(iii) To induce the employee to hold the stock after purchase 
and to continue in the service of the Company, he was paid, in 
addition to the dividend of $7 per share, a bonus of $5 on every 
share held by him during each complete year of service to the 


Company. 
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(iv) The bonus was forfeited if the share was parted with, 

or if the instalments were not paid up, or if the employee left 
the service within five years; and the amount so forfeited was 
.pooled and divided rateably among those who remained con- 
tinuously in the service of the Company and held their shares 
throughout the five years. 

(v) In 1917 the scheme was amplified and 35,000 shares of 
the Company’s Ordinawy Stock were distributed among the 
employees on the same terms and conditions as in the case of 
the Preferred Stock, except that $107 was charged for each $100 
share. 

(c) Philadelphia Rapid Transit (Tramway) Co. 

The Company calculated that the most they could pay as wages 
to motormen and conductors was 22 per cent. of the gross earnings 
derived from passenger traffic. The wages of these employees 
are fixed according to the ordinary laws of supply and demand, 
_ but, to give them a special inducement to exertion, the Company 
promise that if their wages fall below. 22 per cent. of the gross 
earnings from passenger traffic, the difference will be made up 
to them as a bonus. 

All these schemes aim at identity of interest or Co-partnership, 
but unless the feeling can be removed that Capital is receiving 
more than its proper share of excess profits, any scheme of Co- 
partnership must in the end fail. The only one of tho three 
schemes described, which offers genuine Co-partnership in this 
sense, is that adopted by the South Metropolitan Gas Company ; 
and it has the merit of being extremely simple to work. It is, 
moreover, an ideal scheme, since it benefits not only Capital and 
Labour, but makes the Consumer also a Co-partner on equal 
terms with Capital and Labour. 

There are, however, few industries in which conditions such 
as those obtaining in the Gas business are to be found, and, ~ 
excellent as the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s scheme is, it 
could not be applied to Industrial Enterprises generally, nor 
could it be applied to Railways in particular. — 

The question of applying the principle of Co-partnership to 
Railways in England was examined some years ago, and the 
conclusion arrived at appears to have been that the conditions of 
the railway industry did not lend themselves to any system of 
profit-sharing. 

There was a good deal of discussion on the subject in technical 
and other journals, and in 1911 the Railway News put. forward 
a definite scheme which claimed to solve the difficulty for Railways 
and which may be briefly described as follows : 

(d) ‘ Railway News’ Scheme. 

(i) Wages to be fixed according to the laws of supply and 
demand and to be charged to working expenses. 
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(ii) A sum to be set aside to provide for depreciation of works, 
rolling stock, etc., and to be charged to working expenses in the 
year in which it is set aside. 

(iii) A basic rate of dividend on the ordinary share Capital 
to be fixed—the figure suggested is the average rate of dividend 
paid in the three years preceding the introduction of the scheme 
subject to a maximum of 5 per cent.—and a dividend calculated 
at that rate to be a first charge on the préfits of the undertaking. 

(iv) After deducting from gross earnings all charges on the 
enterprise, including those for the working and maintenance of 
the enterprise, fixed or prior charges, and dividends on the 
ordinary share capital at the basic rate, the balance to form the 
Profit Fund and to be divided as a bonus between capital and 
such portion of labour as is engaged in the movement of traffic; 
in the proportion which the amount of dividends paid on the 
ordinary share capital calculated at the basic rate, plus the actual 
dividends paid on Preference Stock and Debentures or Deben- 
ture Stock, bears to the year’s wages of such employees. 

(v) Mechanics to be excluded from benefit, as also all other 
employees whose wages and conditions are determined by the 
rates and conditions ruling for the same class of work within the 
same district, and who are considered to be able, if necessary or 
desirable, to transfer their labour and skill to employers engaged 
in similar branches of manufacture. 

(vi) The bonus so accruing to the employees affected, it is 
suggested, might be invested, though it is not made an essential 
part of the scheme, in the ordinary stock of the Company, so as 
to establish and strengthen the feeling of real partnership in the 
undertaking. 

(vii) The author suggests that there might be some difficulty 
in applying his scheme in every detail and under all circumstances 
to all railway undertakings alike, and he thinks that, in the case 
of those railways which are not now paying dividends of 5 per 
cent. on their share capital—that is, the maximum he proposes 
for the basic rate—the difficulty might be overcome, by the basic 
rate of dividend being arbitrarily fixed at some figure suitable to 
the particular railway but not based on the market-value of the 
capital. 

The reason for excluding mechanics and others from the 
benefits of the scheme is not clear, as there are few employees 
who can do more towards efficient and economical management 
than they. By speeding up repairs alone, they can save the under- 
taking much capital outlay not only on rolling stock but on 
standing room for such stock; and they can effect economies in 
numerous other ways. Moreover, the enterprise is just as much 
interested in securing continuity of service and immunity from 
strikes from this class of employees as from those engaged in the 
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movement of the traffic. Every employee, however unimportant 
his position may be, has it in his power to waste or to save; and 
while certain classes of employees may not beable to contribute 
much, if they can contribute anything at all towards economical 
administration, it is worth while to secure their co-operation. 

As to the amount on which capital’s share of the Profit Fund 
is to be assessed, debentures and similar issues are not true capital, 
and to reckon them as such for the division of the Profit Fund 
would result in capital receiving profits in excess of the share 
due to its contribution to the enterprise. 

As to the arbitrary fixing of the basic rate of dividend, the 
capital of even an unsuccessful enterprise has a market-value and 
a market-price, and by means of these two figures a basic rate 
of dividend can be fixed which would not require to be explained 
or justified, as the factors are there to speak for themselves. 

As to the suggestion to limit the basic rate of dividend to a 
maximum of 5 per cent., the proposal ignores two considerations, 
namely, first, that where dividends paid in the past have been in 
excess of the market-value of money, they have affected, by appre- 
ciating, the market-price of the capital invested in the enterprise ; 
and any action which might have the effect of lowering the rate 
of dividend in the future and thereby lowering the market-price 
of the capital, would cause loss to those who in good faith invested 
in the enterprise at appreciated prices; and, secondly, that the 
results so far obtained have been secured in spite of present-day 
conditions, and the object of introducing schemes of Profit-sharing 
is not only to make employees contented, but to give them an 
incentive to put forth the best efforts of which they are capable, 
and so to secure to the enterprise better results and greater profits 
than it has been possible to obtain under present conditions. 

Any scheme for the improvement of the present practice must 
start from the point which that practice has reached at the time 
the change is made, if injustice to innocent people is to be avoided, 
and if opposition to the change is to be disarmed. It must be 
made apparent to all concerned that they all stand to benefit by 
the change, and that no one is going to be called upon to make 
sacrifices which will involve him in pecuniary loss. 

It follows that a flat rate of dividend for all enterprises alike 
would be unequal in its operation and that every enterprise must 
be left to fix its own basic rate of dividend to fit its own particular 
circumstances. 

The Railway News does not suggest power being given to 
the employees to nominate directors. This is essential in any 
scheme of co-partnership, as, without the privilege, the partner- 
ship would be incomplete and room would be left for suspicion 
and friction. 
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The War has, however, introduced another factor into the 
question which requires to be taken into consideration before any 
scheme of Co-partnership can be devised which is to prove suc 
cessful, and that factor is the enactment of the Excess Profits 
Tax Act. Under that Act the State takes 80 per cent. of the 
profits in excess of 6 per cent. (in some industries the figure of 
percentage is higher), or if the profits before the tax was imposed 
were higher than 6 per cent., then 80 per cent. of the excess 
over the profits previously earned. So long, therefore, as the 
Excess Profits Tax Act continues to operate on its present basis, 
there is nothing to be gained by the introduction of any scheme 
of Co-partnership hetween Capital and Labour, because the State 
would appropriate the greater part of the excess profits and there 
would be little excess profits left for Capital to share with Labour. 

If, as is anticipated by many competent authorities, the scale 
of profits will, at no very distant period after the War, fall back 
to that which obtained before the War—many think it will fall 
lower because of the higher price that will have to be paid for 
Labour and the products of Labour—the Excess Profits Tax 
would automatically cease to operate. But if, by the introduction 
of any scheme of Co-partnership, new excess profits were created, 
as it is hopefully anticipated they would be, the Tax would absorb 
the greater part of those excess profits, and all the advantages 
which it was hoped to secure to Labour from the adoption of 
profit-sharing would be nullified. It is not likely that Labour 
would be content to see the greater part of these excess profits, 
which its special efforts had produced, appropriated by the State, 
nor would it submit any more gladly to being exploited, because 
the profiteer had ceased to be the capitalist and had become the 
State. The present tension in the ranks of Labour would be 
aggravated, not removed; and the last state of things would be 
worse than it is now. If, therefore, schemes of profit-sharing are 
to have any chance of success, these conflicting interests must 
first be reconciled. 

The circumstances of the times make it imperative that the 
State should have some share of excess profits for the service of 
the country asa whole. But independently of this, the claim is 
not in itself unreasonable. While the causes of unrest have 
become crystallised and emphasised, the idea has also developed 
that there is yet a third party who contributes to the production 
of excess profits and who is entitled to a share of them, namely, 
the Consumer of the articles produced. In industries like gas 
and electricity the share due to the consumer can be assessed and 
paid to him direct without difficulty, as is now done by the South 
Metropolitan and other Gas Companies ; but in few other indus- 
tries would the direct participation of the consumer in excess 
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profits be practicable. Indirect payment, however, is quite 
possible, by giving the share due to the consumers of the pro- 
ducts of particular industries, to the consumers of the products 
of all industries taken collectively, that is, to the body politic or 
to the State. In assessing the share of the excess profits to be 
apportioned to the State, it is necessary that a fair share only, 
and not that the lion’s share, should be taken by the State. The 
assessment must necessarily be arbitrary, and as there are now 
three claimants to a share of the excess profits, perhaps the 
fairest apportionment would be for the State to take a clean one 
third, and to leave two thirds for division between Capital and 
Labour in the proportion of the contribution of each to the 
industry. 

Here, however, a further consideration arises in respect of 
companies which are registered in Great Britain but operate in 
the Dependencies of the Empire. Both Governments will require 
to participate in the excess profits which fall to the share of the 
State. Great Britain supplies the Capital, the Dependency sup- 
plies the Labour; and perhaps the fairest division between the 
two Governments, of the excess profits to be allotted to the 
State, would be on the basis of the division made between Capital 
and Labour, namely, in proportion to the amount of the dividend 
on the profit-sharing capital at the basic rate and the amount 
paid to Labour as wages. 

The adoption of any scheme of Co-partnership necessarily 
involves concessions, but if the compromise is made in a spirit of 
fairness, with a strong desire to settle a difficult problem, the 
results must be beneficial to all. Legislation will doubtless be 
necessary and the difficulty of adapting it to all industries alike 
may even appear insuperable ; but it could be overcome by allowing 
the present system to run concurrently with the new, and leaving 
it optional to industries to remain under the present system, or to 
come under the new system by adopting Co-partnership between 
Capital, Labour and the State. In the case of industries regis- 
tered in England but operating in the Dependencies of the 
Empire, it would probably in any case be necessary to allow such 
an option. 

It is clearly in the interests of the State that industries should 
be encouraged to make profits after the War in excess of those 
which were earned before the War. It is also clearly in the 
interests not only of the State and of Capital, but of Labour also, 
that an atmosphere should be created in which the efforts of 
Labour will be directed, not towards restricting output, but 
towards giving of the best of which Labour is capable, and in 
which peace and friendly relations will be established in indus- 
trial enterprises. The State will not suffer by modifying the 
3P2 
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Excess Profits Tax Act, because it will receive more than it is 
likely to receive under the present system when peace is restored. 
Nor will Capital suffer by the adoption of Co-partnership, because 
it will not be deprived of anything that it now has—the basic rate 
of dividend secures that—and will only be giving up a part of 
that which it would otherwise not obtain. On the other hand, the 
rejection of Co-partnership by Capital must inevitably lead to a 
depreciation of Capital, so long as present Labour conditions 
remain unchanged. 

Taking the State into direct partnership will doubtless be 
held by many to be the beginning of State control and interfer- 
ence in the daily management of industrial enterprises. The 
ordinary Income Tax and the Excess Profits Tax Acts have not 
produced any such result, and there is no reason why the State 
should interfere more in the future than it has done in the past. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to expect less interference, 
since under Co-partnership there will be no temptation to try 
to evade taxes, because any trimming of the accounts with a view 
to cutting down the share to be paid to the State must inevitably 
cut down the share to be paid to each individual employee also. 
Every one will be interested in having the true profits disclosed. 
No one will any longer be interested in concealing or withholding 
from publication the facts, and the accounts will present a true 
statement of the affairs of the enterprise, which they cannot be 
said always to do now. 

Modified in the manner indicated, the scheme of Co-partner- 
ship propounded by the Railway News would then be as follows : 

(a) A basic rate of dividend for the ordinary share capital 
to be fixed by each enterprise for itself. (This has already been 
done in the case of many enterprises for purposes of the Excess 
Profits Tax Act.) To fix the basic rate too high would foredoom 
any scheme of Co-partnership to failure; and if it is honestly 
desired that the scheme should succeed, care will require to be 
taken that the basic rate of dividend is fixed low enough to afford 
a reasonable prospect of there being some excess profits from 
the very outset to share with Labour, but not so low as to endanger 
the maintenance of the value of capital. 

In the case of enterprises which have paid no dividends in 
the past on the paid-up ordinary share capital, the basic rate of 
dividend might be based on the market-value and the market-price 
of the particular investment. : 

In the case of enterprises which are slow to come to maturity 
and in which capitalists-are kept waiting for a long time before 
they receive any return on their investment, the fixing of the 
basic rate of dividend might be deferred until the concern had 
been paying dividends for, say, three years. In the case of new 
companies, the basic rate of dividend could be fixed at the time 
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the company is promoted, at a figure suitable for the particular 
industry. 

(b) From the gross earnings of the enterprise, all working and 
maintenance expenses, reserves for depreciation and renewals but 
not for equalisation of dividends or for development of the pro- 
perty or other similar purposes, fixed or prior charges such as 
mterest on Debentures Preference Stock and loans in any form, 
as also dividends at the basic rate on the ordinary share capital of 
the enterprise, to be deducted. The balance to be Excess Profits. 

(c) The Excess Profits to be divided into three equal parts, 
one part to be allotted to the State and the remaining two parts 
to be divided between Capital and Labour in the ratio respectively 
of the amount of dividend calculated at the basic rate on the 
profit-sharing capital of the enterprise and the amount of the 
pay roll of the enterprise. 

For example, the Ordinary Share Capital is 500,000/., and 
the Participating Preference (7 per cent.) Share Capital 100,000I., 
making the total profit-sharing capital 600,0001.; the basic rate 
of dividend is 74 per cent.; the annual Pay Roll 50,0001.; the 
fixed and prior charges 25,0001. ; and the profits, after deducting 
reserves for depreciation and renewals, 75,0001. 

. Deducting from profits the fixed and prior charges of 25,0001. 
and dividend on 500,000I. at the basic rate, amounting to 37 ,500I., 
there would remain 12,5001. which would be the Excess Profits. 

One third of the excess profits or 4166/1. would be allotted to 
the State. 

The remaining two thirds or 83341. would be divided between 
Capital and Labour in the ratio which the amount of dividend 
calculated at the basic rate on the profit-sharing capital, that is, 
45,0001. bears to 50,0001., the amount of the annual Pay Roll; 
and would yield, to Capital £5»$9°ths: of 83341. or 39481. in addi- 
tion to a dividend on the ordinary share capital at the basic rate 
of 7} per cent., and on the Participating Preference Capital at 
7 per cent. ; and to Labour, payable in shares of the Enterprise, 
§e-Seeths of 83341. or 4386/., in addition to its annual wages of 
50,000/., which would be equal to a bonus of 8.77 per cent. of 
the year’s wages. 

Where the enterprise is registered in Great Britain 
but carries on its operations in a Dependency of the Empire, 
the share of the excess profits allotted to the State to 
be divided between Great Britain and the Dependency in the 
same proportions as excess profits are divided between Capital 
and Labour. Taking the foregoing example, of the share of the 
excess profits, namely, 4166l. allotted -to the State, 45: 90°ths 

or 19741. would be paid to the British Government and §2-999ths 
or 2192I. to the Government of the Dependency. 
(d) Every employee of every grade and class, from the Chair- 
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man of the Board of Directors to the humblest employee, who 
has been in the service of the enterprise throughout the period— 
six or twelve months—during which the excess profits were 
earned, to be entitled, as a right and not as a favour—a right which 
will have been emphasised by the abandonment of present-day 
practices and by the adoption of altered and improved methods 
of working—to a share of the excess profits proportionate to the 
wages received by him during such period. To make the period 
of service longer before an employee is allowed to participate in 
excess profits would have the effect of limiting his freedom. The 
same privileges and rights must be allowed to Labour as to 
Capital, if Capital and Labour are to be placed on an equal footing, 
as they must be if Co-partnership is to be real. 

(e) The share of excess profits appertaining to each employee, 
no matter how small the sum may be—it is not unusual now to 
issue stock in fractions and in small amounts—to be converted 
forthwith, at the price obtaining on the day excess profits are 
declared, into ordinary capital stock of the enterprise, such stock 
to carry the same rights and privileges—no more and no less— 
as the ordinary capital stock, and to be the absolute property of 
the employee and not to be liable to forfeiture. The share certi- 
ficate to be made out at once in the name of the employee, and 
made over to him or retained in safe custody as, he may desire. 
In the latter case a receipt to be issued for the share, as the posses- 
sion of a document of some kind appeals to the imagination and 
it is that which it is important to cultivate. If the enterprise is 
not in need of fresh capital, purchase of stock to be made in the 
open market. 

(f) Any employee selling or pawning shares purchased for 
him with excess profits, so as to reduce his holding of shares so 
acquired below a minimum to be fixed for each class of employee, 
to cease at once to be an employee—a director ceases automatically 
to be a director if he reduces the number of shares held by him 
below the minimum which he is required to hold as a director— 
as only partners in the enterprise can be employees if the scheme 
of Co-partnership is to endure. 

(g) On leaving the service, employees to retain their shares 
purchased with excess profits, or to be paid the value of shares 
so acquired at the current market price, at the option of the 
Board of Directors. 

(h) All dividends on shares purchased with excess profits to 
be paid in cash to the employee, or to be invested in further 
capital at the absolute discretion of the employee. 

(t) Nominees of the employees to be given seats on the Board 
of Directors in such numbers as the circumstances of each industry 
may warrant and with the same powers as are given to the 
directors nominated by Capital. 
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(j) All employees to be paid wages at full standard rates ; and 
no restrictions to be placed on the advancement of claims by 
employees for a reconsideration of their conditions of service or 
rates of wages. 

No scheme of Co-partnership will eliminate the troubles 
arising out of the personal equation ; nor will any scheme, of Co- 
partnership or otherwise, put an end to demands being made 
from time to time, as civilisation and education advance, for 
improvement in conditions of service and rates of wages ; but with 
Co-partnership, such demands would be made with less irrespon- 
sibility and more consideration than they are made now, and 
they would be examined and disposed of without unpleasantness 
or rancour, and with greater friendliness and good will than is 
possible under present conditions. Differences would never be 
allowed to reach the point of strikes or lock-outs, as has been 
abundantly proved in the case of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company. 

Such a scheme of Co-partnership as that outlined could be 
applied to any industrial enterprise whatever its nature or char- 
acter might be, and it would be simple of application. It would 
make every employee a real partner on equal terms with the 
employer. The employer would receive no greater share of the 
excess profits than his contribution to the enterprise entitled him, 
and the employee would receive, as his inalienable right, and not 
as a matter of favour or concession, a share of those profits pro- 
portionate to the contribution he had made to the enterprise. It 
would thus give every employee a direct, personal, pecuniary 
interest in the prosperity of the enterprise in which he was 
engaged, and, what is no less important, a direct interest in such 
losses as have ultimately to be borne by the shares he holds; and 
it would provide him with an incentive to give the best work of 
which he was capable, and to see that his fellow employees did 
the same. 

These are not theoretical conclusions. In 1908 Sir George 
Livesey, the author of the scheme adopted by the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, said of it: 


Co-partnership identifies and unites the interests of employers and 
employed, and leads them to work together for the common good as nothing 
else has done or can do. 

It relieves the directors and the responsible officers of all anxiety in 
their relations with those under them, makes strikes impossible, and enables 
all questions between employers and employed to be settled amicably and 
justly, thereby preventing all difficulties and disputes. 

It gives to the employed of all ranks a sense of responsibility and an 
interest in their work unknown under any other system. 

By helping them to become owners of property, it makes their present 
position in life more secure, and gives them hope for the future, enabling 
them to make provision for old age or misfortune. 
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The unrest of the present time is largely due to the unequal distribu- 
tion of property. Co-partnership effects a better distribution, and converts 
the ‘have nots’ into the ‘haves’; thereby displacing discontent by con- 
tentment. 

By giving men an interest in their work and in the prosperity of the 
business, and thereby creating a feeling of responsibility for its success, by 
encouraging thrift, habits of self-denial and self-control are formed, and 
self-respect is increased and character strengthened. The result must be 
better workmen and more profitable servants. 

Co-partnership is therefore good, sound and profitable business. 

It fulfils Mazzini’s prophecy, and proves it true, that partnership must 
be the ultimate position of the labourer. 

The dispute between Capital and Labour has to be settled : Co-partner- 
ship is the final and only solution. 


So strongly was Sir George Livesey convinced that Co-part- 
nership was the only remedy for Labour unrest that he earnestly 
appealed to Gas Directors ‘ to take up the work (of Co-partner- 
ship), which will bring an abundant reward,’ and he added 


that the more complete the partnership the better. Partnership in re- 
sponsibility is more important than sharing in profits. Nothing is more 
satisfactory in the South Metropolitan and the South Suburban Co-partner- 
ship than the top stone—the employee-directors. It has given unalloyed 
satisfaction to directors, officials, and workmen. 


And Sir George Livesey concluded his exhortation with 


A word of advice! In starting Co-partnership it is necessary to gain the 
confidence of the employees. To gain their trust they must be trusted, and it 
must be made perfectly clear that it is not simply a selfish move to benefit 
the company only, for if that is its sole object it will deservedly fail. 
There are two objects of equal importance to be attained. First, to give 
the employees an interest in the company beyond their salaries or wages; 
and secondly, and quite as important, to enable them to permanently 
improve their position in life, to help to make them better men and there- 
fore better servants. These objects must be always kept in view. Co-part- 
nership is comradeship, brotherhood in business. 


These were the conclusions at which Sir George Livesey 
arrived after an experience of nineteen years of Co-partnership. 
The experience of the ten years—3} of them War years—which 
have since passed has given the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
no reason to alter those conclusions. The scheme has been the 
salvation of the Company, and its great merit is that it was 
thorough and that it recognised at the outset that half measures 
would do no permanent good. Improvements in conditions of 
service or in rates of wages, at the best, are only palliatives. 
They may temporarily heal the body but they will not cure the 
disease. That lies at the roots, and it involves great principles. 
It is only when it is recognised that Labour has its rights as 
well as Capital, and that Labour is entitled to at least as much 
consideration as is freely given to Capital, that any lasting cure 
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of Labour unrest will be effected. Time has justified the courage 
and prevision of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, and at no 
time more than the present when excess profits have altogether 
disappeared. It has shown that the true and only remedy for 
the unrest which is gnawing at the vitals of industry is to be 
obtained by bringing together Capital, Labour and the State in 
one great Co-partnership. 

The adoption of such a scheme of Co-partnership should also 
make unnecessary the nationalisation of any industry. However 
much the idea may appeal-to the imagination, nationalisation by 
itself will never put an end to the grievances of Labour—it has 
not done so in countries where railways are nationalised, nor has 
it done so in Great Britain in the case of posts and telegraphs or 
municipal tramways—but what it will do will be to put a final 
and complete stopper on the one thing that the industries of the 
country do need very badly, and that is, some powerful, all- 
compelling incentive to Labour to give the best work of which it is 
capable. 

Organised labour has not, so far, shown much appreciation of, 
or partiality for, Co-partnership schemes, perhaps because, with 
the exception of the schemes adopted by the South Metropolitan 
and other Gas Companies, none of the schemes gave Labour 
genuine Co-partnership, and all of them imposed conditions which 
restricted the liberty and freedom of Labour. If Co-partnership is 
to have any chance of success, Labour should not be required to 
enter into any engagements at all in regard to it. Engagements 
mean agreements, and it is quite unnecessary that there should be 
any agreements. If the introduction of the scheme is notified 
with a brief explanation of its objects and aims, and the promise 
is made that every employee who has been in the service of the 
enterprise throughout the period—six or twelve months—during 
which the excess profits have been earned, will be given a share of 
the excess profits proportionate to his wages during that period, the 
scheme will ‘catch on’ fast enough. If real Co-partnership cannot 
stand on its own feet, it will not stand at all; and if there is any 
merit in it, it will very soon justify itself. The experience 
extending over a long period of years of the South Metropolitan 
and other Gas Companies gives strong reason to hope that it will 
not fail of its purpose and that the solution of Labour unrest will 

‘be found in the adoption of Co-partnership. 


NEVILLE PRIESTLEY. 
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THE LAW AND THE ALIEN 


Mr. Bonar Law’s announcement the other day that the Govern- 
ment have decided to bring in a Bill dealing with Naturalisation 
brings prominently before the country the question of the reform 
of the Naturalisation laws for which many people have been 
agitating during the past three years. Before considering the 
arguments for and against reform, it will be convenient to review 
briefly the history of our National policy towards the alien during 
the last two hundred years. 

In the ages when the foundations of British Industrial and 
Maritime supremacy were laid, the principle at the root of the 
National policy was that British citizenship was the birthright 
of the British people, and that to bestow it upon an alien was 
to confer upon him a high honour and an ‘inestimable boon.’ In 
such esteem were the privileges of citizenship held that they 
could be given to any alien only by Act of Parliament. They 
could not be bought or sold. And the underlying reason for thus 
jealously guarding the National birthright was the recognition 
that foreign influences in our politics or administration must be 
a source of weakness and therefore a danger to the Nation. At 
the same time English law was in no sense narrow. It admitted 
to the privileges of a subject every person, whatever his parentage, 
born on English soil. As will be seen later, workmen skilled in 
Industries were welcomed, and were encouraged to make England 
their home. The Courts of Law were open to aliens in England, 
and they even had the privilege of being tried before a special 
jury, half of whom might be foreigners. 

When with the revolution of 1688 a foreign king came to the 
throne, he brought in his train a number of Dutchmen whom he 
advanced to positions of honour, including that of membership 
of the Privy Council. This did not meet with the approval of 
the Nation, and when the Act of Settlement was passed, limiting 
the prerogative of the Crown, it secured to the People 
their birthright. The third section of that Act sets forth that 
‘no person born out of the Kingdoms of England, Scotland or 
Ireland or the Dominions thereunto belonging, except such as are 
born of English parents (although he be naturalised or made a 
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denizen) shall be capable to be of the Privy Council or a member 
of either House of Parliament, or to enjoy any office or place of 
trust either civil or military, or to have any grant of lands, tene- 
ments or hereditaments from the Crown to himself or to any other 
or others in trust for him.’ In other words, no person of alien 
birth, even if naturalised, could sit on the Privy Council or in 
_ Parliament, nor could he enter the Navy, Army, Civil Service or 
sit on the Bench. Thus was administrative and political power 
reserved for natural-born British subjects; so careful were our 
forefathers to exclude foreign influence and control. 

On the accession of the House of Hanover to the throne, these 
safeguards were renewed; it was enacted that any Bill for the 
naturalisation of a private individual must contain a clause 
embodying the principles of the Act of Settlement above referred 
to. The Navigation Acts secured that the Mercantile Marine 
should remain in British hands. Hedged about with these 
national ramparts the British Empire arose to power and industrial 
supremacy. 

But in the nineteenth century with the rise of the Manchester 
School there came a change. One by one the old walls that had 
given security to British interests were broken down. Gradually 
foreign influences crept in, and international displaced national 
interests. There arose a powerful International Party, which 
represented foreign commercial and financial interests rather than 
British; and with free markets the alien was offered British 
citizenship and all its privileges on easy terms. 

In 1844 an Act was passed repealing the Act of George the First 
and the part of the Act of Settlement above given in italics. An 
alien who intended to settle in Britain was entitled, by application 
to the Home Secretary, to obtain a naturalisation certificate which 
carried with it some of the privileges of a natural-born subject. 
Twenty years later the door was opened yet wider to the alien, 
by the Act of 1864 which gave foreigners the right of holding 
leases for any period up to twenty-one years. The next step was 
taken by Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1870, when the Natural- 
isation Act was passed which enabled an alien who had resided in 
the country for five years to obtain a naturalisation certificate 
conferring upon him ‘all the political and other rights, powers 
and privileges’ of a natural-born subject. This Act has been well 
called the ‘ Foreigners’ Charter’ ; for it threw the door wide open, 
giving aliens the right to acquire, hold and transmit real and 
personal property of every kind, with the single exception of 
British ships; and it gave a naturalised alien not only the right 
to vote at elections—either Parliamentary or Municipal—but to 
become a magistrate to administer British Law or to sit on any 
Municipal Council. _ So much is clear from the Act itself; and if 
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the political party responsible had never done anything else to 
prove its tenderness for the alien, it would by passing the 
‘Foreigners’ Charter’ have well earned for itself the title of the 
‘Foreigners’ Party.’ But, as will be seen, its efforts on behalf 
of the alien have not rested there. 

In August 1914—a few days after the outbreak of war with 
Germany—Mr. Asquith’s Government obtained the Royal Assent 
to a new Naturalisation Act, which purported to be an attempt to 
unify the Naturalisation Laws of the Empire. In the main it 
merely re-enacts the provisions of Gladstone’s Act, but in an 
obscure sub-clause it says—‘ Section 3 of the Act of Settlement 
(which disqualifies naturalised aliens from holding certain offices) 
shall have effect as if the words ‘‘ naturalised or’’ were omitted 
therefrom.’ Now, as we have seen, the positions described 
vaguely as ‘certain offices,’ as though they were of small import- 
ance, were actually the right to sit in Parliament and on the Privy 
Council. In other words, these ‘certain offices’ were really the 
highest in the State ! 

It affords an interesting subject for inquiry as to what the 
intentions of Mr. Asquith’s Government may have been. If we 
compare the original clause of the Act of Settlement with the 
clause as altered, we find that it apparently still disables any 
person of alien parentage, not born within the British Empire, 
from sitting in Parliament or on the Privy Council. There was in 
1914 no little obscurity as to the position of naturalised aliens who 
had been elected to Parliament. Both parties in the House of 
Commons had in their ranks members whose position, if the Act 
of Settlement was still in force, was wholly irregular. This sug- 
gests that the most probable object of this furtive little sub-clause 
was to regularise their position without drawing public attention 
to the matter. Those members of Parliament and of the Privy 
Council who were affected by the Act of Settlement were mostly 
persons of German birth. War with Germany was imminent, 
and had in fact broken out before the Act received the Royal 
Assent. This may account for what may be called the studied 
obscurity of the clause, which has the appearance of having been 
intentionally so worded as to convey little to the reader who was 
unacquainted with the terms of the Act of Settlement. However 
that may be, the interpretation of the Act has now been settled 
by the decision of the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Reading) in the 
Privy Council case, which was upheld in the Court of Appeal. 

This leads us to consider briefly the reasons which led to that 
case being brought against the two Privy Councillors of German 
birth, the Right Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer, Bt., and the Right Hon. 
Sir Ernest Cassel, Bt., both naturalised under the Act of 1870. 
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To the common-sense view of the ordinary loyal Briton the position 
seemed clear : 

(1) Either the Act of Settlement was in force or it was not. 

(2) If it was in force these two Anglo-German Privy Coun- 
cillors were wrongfully appointed. 

(3) If the clause of the Statute was no longer operative, by 
what Act had it been repealed? 

a. The Act of 1870, under which the two Privy Councillors 
had been naturalised, although it contains a long list of statutes 
repealed, does not mention the Act of Settlement. 

b. Nor does the report of the Royal Commission on the 
’ Naturalisation Laws appointed in 1868 on whose recommen- 
dations Gladstone’s Act was based. 

c. Between 1870 and 1887 there was published an official 
‘Return of aliens who have obtained from the Legislature Acts 
of Naturalisation including the right of sitting in Parliament and 
being of Her Majesty’s Privy Council.’ Up to 1914 about a dozen 
persons were thus naturalised after the passing of Gladstone’s 
Act, one of whom was Prince Henry of Battenberg. Hence it 
seemed, on the face of it, clear that the Act of Settlement was 
not touched by the Act of 1870. 

(4) Asquith’s Act of 1914, moreover, in the clause above 
quoted plainly says that the Act of Settlement ‘disqualifies’ 
in the present and ‘shall have effect’ in the future. So that it 
was apparently the opinion of His Majesty’s Government in 1914 
that the clause in question was still operative. But, if so, the 
two Privy Councillors in question were ‘not capable to be of the 
Privy Council.’ : 

The Lord Chief Justice, however, and five learned judges, 
after due legal rumination, solemnly decided that the Act of 1870 
did repeal that clause of the Act of Settlement by implication 
and that these two men of German birth were properly appointed 
Privy Councillors. When the appeal was lodged against the deci- 
sion of the lower court, Mr. Asquith’s Government was apparently 
so certain beforehand of the decision of the Court of Appeal that 
they actually conferred a peerage and a seat in the House of Lords 
upon a naturalised alien while the appeal was pending. In an 
individual this surely would have been held to be contempt of 
court ? 

Let us see what that decision implied. First, that an Act 
which is ‘ one of the great foundation stones of the Constitution’ 
may be repealed by implication, the very statute which secures 
the Protestant succession and the ‘rights and liberties of the 
subject.” That surely is a very grave matter? Secondly, that 
the Royal Commission of 1868 must inadvertently have omitted 
all mention of the most important privileges which it was intended 
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should be conferred on aliens. Thirdly, that since the intention 
of the Act of 1870 is now legally held to be to repeal the Act of 
Settlement, Mr. Gladstone’s Government must intentionally have 
concealed a most important change in British policy and have 
conferred these privileges on the alien behind the back of Parlia- 
ment and of the nation. Fourthly, since 1870 a number of pro- 
minent aliens, including at least one Royal personage, had been 
so badly advised as to seek to gain their privileges by. special 
statute with no conceivable reason. Fifthly, that Mr. Asquith’s 
Government in 1914 introduced a sub-clause into the new Act 
which must be read as meaning the direct contrary of what it 
says, and that they included in the list of statutes repealed one 
which they knew had been repealed forty-four years previously ! 
This is a grave indictment for our Courts of Law to bring against 
the party of which the Lord Chief Justice himself was formerly 
@ prominent member. For, whatever we may think of the poii- 
tical motives which prompted these concessions to aliens, and of 
the trickery practised in making them law, the whole onus rests 
on the political party under whose successive leaders the birth- 
right of Britons has been bartered away. So much for the history 
of our Naturalisation Laws. 

Coming now to the general question of Naturalisation, let us 
consider first the stock arguments commonly adduced in its 
favour ; and secondly, let us try to weigh the arguments for and 
against reform. 

(1) There is what may be called the ‘ Utilitarian argument,’ 
that it is a gain to the nation to import persons of other races 
who are skilled workers or who are scientifically trained. The 
cases of the Flemish cloth workers and of the French silk manu- 
facturers are generally cited, and we are asked to consider all 
that British Industry owes to these alien immigrants. Note the 
underlying argument—Because in the past some aliens skilled in 
useful industries were encouraged to settle in England, therefore 
we must make Naturalisation easy for all aliens. It is an excellent 
example of the arguments used by the Foreigners’ Friends ; but 
it serves its purpose of throwing dust in the eyes of the British 
people. These Flemish and Dutch and French immigrants were 
not naturalised by certificate and were permitted to settle because 
they were skilled, not because they were aliens. An even stronger 
case might be cited, that of the German miners and metal workers 
introduced by Queen Elizabeth, who were kept under the strictest 
supervision and were not permitted to return to their native land. 
In fact, these foreign settlements were made under the very con- 
ditions to which it is proposed we should return. Hence these 
cases are all potent arguments in favour of stringent anti-alien 
legislation which shall enable the Government to control immi- 
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gration and to allow only useful aliens to become denizens of the 
country. 

(2) Next we have what may be termed the ‘ Economic argu- 
ment,’ that man-power is a gain to the productive capacity and 
strength of a nation and that therefore the door should be thrown 
as wide as possible to all comers. Here again we have a very 
seductive and plausible line of argument, covering a fallacy. The 
argument reduced to syllogistic form is as follows— 

All work produces wealth, 

All aliens are workers—therefore 

All alien immigrants increase the wealth of the country. 

Unfortunately neither of the two premises is true. Some 
work does not produce wealth. For instance, the work of an alien 
anarchist bomb-thrower destroys wealth. Many aliens are not 
workers in the economic sense, since the official figures prove that 
a large proportion of alien immigrants in recent years are either 
in receipt of ‘ Poor Relief’ or are a burden on the State in our 
prisons. The great majority of the crimes committed in this 
country are perpetrated by persons of alien birth. So far from 
the facts supporting the argument, the weight of evidence is all 
the other way. The Aliens’ Act of 1905 was introduced to meet 
this evil; and the fact that the Foreigners’ Party in Parliament 
prevented its being enforced is too well known to need remark. 
In all the overseas Dominions and in the United States the need 
of drastic control of alien immigration has long been recognised. 
Hence it is very far from being the case that.to open the door 
to the alien is necessarily an economic gain. When we consider 
that in the five years preceding this War, about two million people 
emigrated from this country, it throws a lurid light upon the policy 
which, while depleting the land of men of British birth, encourages 
the influx of foreigners. The outcome of such a policy, if per- 
sisted in, must be to replace the good old British stock with a 
mixed alien population—Germans, Poles, Hungarians, Greeks, 
Levantines, Russians and all the jetsam of Europe, thus sapping 
national character and strength. Yet, that appears to have been 
the deliberate policy of the Foreigners’ Party. 

(3) Let us take another of the stock arguments of the 
Foreigners’ Friends, which we may call the ‘ Reactionary argu- 
ment.’ ‘We are told that to return to the historic policy of the 
Act of Settlement would be ‘ Reactionary.’ We are assured that 
it would be a ‘retrograde movement.’ Now, when we analyse 
these statements we find that they have no meaning at all unless 
the argument takes this form : 

a. All changes in national policy have been good ; 

b. Therefore any return to a former policy is bad. 

But this is nothing but pure assumption. Moreover it implies 
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the monstrous doctrine that no mistakes have been made by any 
Government for at least seventy years! It claims, in fact, poli- 
tical infallibility for rulers, and is a new assertion of divine right. 
For if we admit that mistakes have been made, then we must 
admit that a wise Government will try to set them right. And 
if a new policy proves worse than the old, then it is the duty of 
rulers to return to the old and tried path, modifying it if necessary 
, to meet new conditions. But that is ‘ Reaction.’ Hence when 
the words ‘ Reactionary ’ and ‘ Retrograde’ are used in the critical 
sense, they are in fact a mere bare-faced begging of the whole 
question at issue. The truth is that this attitude towards 
‘Reaction ’ is the counterpart of the extreme Conservatism which 
holds that any change is evil, and is just as illogical. Yet to-day 
the word passes current as an argument ! 

(4) Again, we have what may be termed the ‘German argu- 
ment’ against the adoption of a policy of conserving the national . 
rights and privileges for persons of British birth. ‘Germany,’ say 
these logicians, ‘adopted such a policy and see into what aggres- 
sive and unscrupulous ways it has led!’ Now, this argumeni 
assumes that because German national aims have degenerated 
into the ‘Weltpolitik’ of the Militarist Party, therefore all 
national aims must so degenerate. It implies that the abuse of 
a principle by one person or one group invalidates the principle. 
But the same argument might be applied to the principle of 
personal freedom. Because in Russia to-day that principle has 
run to extremes and has led to anarchy and unspeakable horrors, 
it might equally well be argued that freedom is bad for mankind. 
Moreover we are discussing a policy which England consistently 
pursued for centuries, and in point of historic fact it did not lead 
to a scheme of world aggression like Pan-Germanism. The 
‘German’ argument therefore proves on examination as fallacious 
as the rest. 

(5) Then there is the ‘Cosmopolitan argument,’ which 
assumes that the old ideas of nationality based upon Race con- 
sciousness are narrow, primitive and rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past. ‘The true view,’ say the Cosmopolitans, ‘is that of 
the brotherhood of mankind and the federation of the nations 
as one.” A national policy therefore is antagonistic to the true 
interests of man and national barriers ought to be broken down. 
Now, all this is very pretty, and has a nice millennial flavour 
very attractive to some minds, and fits in beautifully with the 
‘Pacifist’ and anti-Militarist views of certain political groups. 
But when we come to investigate the basis of the dogma, and to 
inquire how the cosmopolitans arrive at their conclusions, we find 
a notable absence of any foundation of fact. Before this War 
burst upon the world the same school of thinkers and politicians 
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put forward the same theories as unanswerable reasons for their 
assertion that there could be no war. They proved to their own 
satisfaction that war was impossible. They showed that Inter- 
national Finance on the one hand, and International Socialist 
Labour organisations on the other, would step in to avert war. 
Their reasons were the same then as they are to-day. Yet war 
came. They asserted with all the assurance of prophets that the 
_real cleavage among men was not the perpendicular division into 
races, but the horizontal stratification into classes. Yet, if one 
fact stands prominently forth as the teaching of this crisis, it is 
that when it comes to the supreme ordeal of war, Race and Blood, 
not Class or Occupation, is the vital test. We see men of every 
class fighting side by side in the ranks for their country. We see 
men of the overseas Dominions throwing up everything they hold 
dear to come and fight, not because their class interests are 
affected, but because they are our kinsmen and Britons in blood. 
‘Mere sentiment’ say our Cosmopolitans. Yes, and national 
sentiment has proved stronger than class feeling, stronger than 
self-interest, stronger even than love of wife and children and of 
life itself. Beside that record what has your kinless internation- 
alism to show? Cosmopolitanism is bloodless, soulless, emas- 
culate. Men live by it, but they do not diefor it. These are days 
of blood and iron. We deal no more in pretty theories. We are 
face to face with elemental facts—facts old as mankind and certain 
as Death. We have no use for cosmopolitan dreamers. We want 
living, fighting men, who love their country and are ready to die 
for it. 

And now we come to a class of argument which is particular 
rather than general. Of this class is 

(6) What I call the ‘Scrap of Paper argument,’ one of the 
favourite pleas of the Friends of the Foreigner. It is impossible, 
they argue, to consider any revision of naturalisation certificates, 
or any radical alteration of the law. Thousands of persons have 
become naturalised British subjects, are good citizens, and have 
made this country their home. We have no right to go back 
on our bargain, to cancel these certificates and to treat them as 
“Seraps of Paper.’ If any case is known of the abuse of the 
position by persons of enemy origin, it can perfectly well be 
dealt with. You cannot do a great injustice to the many because 
of the misdeeds of the few. 

This line of argument appeals directly to the British sense 
of fair play and for that reason is popular with the Foreigners’ 
Party, which has always made capital out of this national char- 
acteristic. But it ignores altogether one or two facts—first, no 
certificate of naturalisation confers an absolute and inalienable 
right, and all are granted subject to the power of the State to 

Vor. LXXXIII—No. 495 3 Q 
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revoke them if it be in the national interest so to do. The men 
who use the argument are many of them lawyers and perfectly 
well aware that this is so, and that there is no injustice whatever 
involved. In point of fact, not only our French Allies, but the 
Governments of some of the British Dominions have already 
taken powers to revise and revoke certificates granted to persons 
of enemy birth. What they can do the British Government can 
do; so that there is nothing ‘impossible’ about it. Secondly, a 
return to the historic policy of the Act of Settlement does not 
necessarily deprive naturalised aliens of the rights acquired by 
certificate. It would be perfectly simple, after revision of all 
existing certificates, to naturalise all approved persons by one 
special Act of Parliament; so that the criticism regarding depri- 
vation of rights would apply solely to those persons whom it was 
not considered advisable to retain as naturalised subjects. The 
argument, therefore, is altogether beside the mark. 

(7) There is yet another argument to which I should not 
think it necessary to refer had it not been very widely used by 
advocates for the alien, and had it not been publicly referred to 
in Parliament. It may be called the ‘ Botha argument,’ and it 
refers to the right of naturalised aliens to sit.on the Privy Council. 
Again and again the plea has been put forward that any return 
to the policy of the Act of Settlement would be inadvisable as 
it would affect the position of important public men and par- 
ticularly of General Botha. In 1916 a question was put to 
Mr. Asquith in the House as to whether it was the intention of 
His Majesty’s Government to alter the law on this point, and the 
answer was in the negative. A member then asked Mr. Asquith 
whether one reason for his refusal to alter the law was that it 
would affect the position of General Botha, and the Prime 
Minister, as reported in the Press, signified his assent. Now of 
al] the amazing incidents in the history of the policy of the Open 
Door for the Alien, not the least astonishing is this reason. The 
leader of the politicians who have been described (by one of 
themselves) as ‘very wise’ might surely have been expected w 
know that General Botha (vide Who’s Who) was born in the 
British Colony of Natal, and that, being born within the Empire, 
he did not fall within the terms of the Act of Settlement. The 
case of the Friends of the Foreigner must be bankrupt indeed if 
the wisest of the ‘ Very Wise’ is reduced to excuses so paltry for 
the faith that is in them. 

(8) Finally let us examine an argument which has a special 
interest because it is put forward by naturalised persons of enemy 
birth. I call it the ‘ Deliberate choice argument.’ It was devised 
at a meeting held on the 27th of May, 1915, of naturalised British 
subjects of German, Austrian or Hungarian birth. The organiser 
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of the meeting in moving the. resolution claimed that they, as 
naturalised subjects, loved this country ‘no less sincerely and 
ardently because it is ours by deliberate choice, and not by the 
mere accident of birth.’ He further claimed that the naturalised 
subject ‘has become English in heart before he becomes English 
in law.’ This is a novel view of the matter. It appears to claim 
for the ‘ hyphenate’ a higher plane of citizenship than that of 
the native-born. It reminds one of the proud boast of the 
Gilbertian hero that ‘in spite of all temptations to belong to other 
nations, he remains an Englishman!’ Of course it tacitly begs 
the question, as the arguments of the Foreigners’ Party generally 
do. It assumes that the motive for seeking British citizenship 
is invariably love of Britain and British ways, and neither mere 
personal gain, nor the desire to escape from the attentions of 
the police in their Fatherland, nor any of the multitude of other 
motives that may induce aliens to settle here. It ignores alto- 
gether the well-known German use of naturalisation as a cloak 
for espionage, and for the sinister activities of the Pan-German 
League. 

The best answer to the claim of these loyal subjects of enemy 
birth is to read the following declaration passed at the above- 
mentioned meeting in 1915: 


We again declare our faithful and true allegiance to His Majesty the 
King and affirm our sincere devotion to the country of our adoption ; 


and to compare it with the declaration’ made on the 15th of June 
1913, on the occasion of the Kaiser’s Jubilee : 


The German Colony in Great Britain and Ireland never missed an 
occasion to prove its love to the Fatherland and its respectful devotion to 
the Sublime Personality at its head. It will show itself again worthy 
of so important a cause. 


Read these declarations and then compare the lists of names 
attached in each case. It will be seen that a number of the 
persons who appear prominently in support of the demonstrations 
of devotion to the Kaiser and the Fatherland in 1913 appear as 
prominently as loyal subjects of King George, devoted to Great 
Britain, in 1915! How does the Council of Naturalised Subjects 
of German, Austrian and Hungarian birth explain this curious 
fact? It will be found that most of these persons were natural- 
ised before 1913, and had therefore previously taken the oath of 
allegiance to the King. They had proved their ‘devotion’ to 
Britain by paying for a certificate of naturalisation before allowing 
their names to appear as showing their abiding ‘love to the 
Fatherland.’ Thea what becomes of the argument they now have 
* Quoted in an article by the present writer, ‘The Weapon of Peace: 
Germany’s Friends in England,’ Nineteenth Century and After, April 1918. 
3qQ2 
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the effrontery to put forward? Could anything prove more con- 
clusively the need for drastic reform of the laws which allow such 
an anomaly? ‘ You cannot naturalise a German,’ says M. Claes; 
and the documents above cited go far to support his statement. 

At the same meeting of naturalised persons of enemy birth, 
one of the speakers stated that the view that a German could not 
divest himself of his nationality was wrong, and the phrase ‘ once 
a German always a German’ was ‘utterly meaningless and 
absurd.’ He said that a German could always divest himself of 
his nationality by taking out letters of expatriation, the application 
for which could not be refused. If so, it would be interesting to 
know how many of the naturalised British subjects whose names 
are attached to the Kaiser’s Jubilee Fund document had taken 
advantage of this right. It is clear at all events that, so far as 
Germans are concerned, no certificate of naturalisation or oath of 
allegiance is of much value so long as there remain in existence 
the German law of 1911 for ‘the conservation of German nation- 
ality,’ and the later law of 1913 which enables a German to 
‘recover ’ his nationality by application to the-German Chancellor 
made through a German consul. 

Having thus considered the stock arguments against any 
reform of the Naturalisation Laws, let us examine the general 
question of whether such laws ought to exist. After all, England 
in past ages did very well indeed without any Naturalisation Act, 
and the only question which any British Government ought to 
consider is that of the benefit, not to the alien but to the British 
nation, of admitting foreigners to the rights of citizenship. The 
subject divides itself under two headings : 

(A) What does the country gain by admitting aliens to 
citizenship? 

(B) What would it lose if the Naturalisation Law was 
abolished, and we returned to the position existing before 1844? 

(A) When we seek to answer the first question the first thing 
that strikes us is the array of obvious advantages to the alien. 
To begin with, he comes to this country of his own free choice, 
and for his own advantage. He does not come here to benefit 
this country but to benefit himself. Any gain that may conceiv- 
ably accrue to Britain is therefore merely incidental. 

In order to justify a policy of encouraging aliens to become 
naturalised, we must be able to show substantial advantages to 
Great Britain which may be either : 

(i) Economic, or 

(ii) Physical, mental or moral. 

(i) The Economic position has already been dealt with. As 
we have already seen, a large percentage of alien immigrants, far 
from being a gain, are an actual burden on the resources and on 
the native-born people of the country. The aliens who bring 
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with them skill, talent or wealth, form the very small minority. 
And for this minority ample provision was made under the old 
system. Moreover an alien may be a working-man, in which case 
he directly competes with our own workers. Most of the sweated 
labour of the East End is foreign. The advantage to the sweating 
employer is plain, but the advantage to native British labour is 
to be sought. The only defence that can be set up is that which 
the Manchester School never dares to parade—namely, the desire 
of employers for cheap labour. The economic scheme which 
hangs on the theory of open markets for the alien depends for 
its existence on cheap production; therefore on cheap labour, 
cheap living, and foreign supplies of cheap food and materials. 
It is founded not on home production but on international com- 
merce, and the nation which chooses that way must ultimately 
come under the economic domination of the foreigner. Political 
independence rests on economic independence, and the nation 
which sells its birthright must in the end fall to be the mere 
appanage of other and more virile races. All history teaches that 
lesson. The War has come as a warning to the nation to conserve 
its own food supplies, its own materials and its own man-power. 
But if this be so, what are we to say of the policy of encouraging 
the emigration of Britons and the immigration of aliens? 
Wherein lies the advantage to the country? 

(ii) Let us consider the second group of possible reasons—the 
racial. The British Empire has been built up by certain physical, 
mental and moral qualities which we call national character. It 
is argued that a foreign strain may be an advantage ; that the value 
of a man is his value to the State, and that race matters little. 
To those who argue thus, I would point to America and the great 
race problem there. Can anyone pretend that the fusion of the 
Negro with the White man would produce a better type of man 
than the American? No one who knows the mulatto will dare 
to suggest it. A foreign cross therefore is by no means necessarily 
an advantage. And since wholesale immigration must be justified 
on the ground of racial improvement, the onus of proving that 
such improvement will take place lies upon the advocates of easy 
naturalisation. Are they seriously prepared to put forward this 
plea? Are the political Friends of the Foreigner prepared to 
explain openly to the People of Britain that their reason for 
opposing reform of the Naturalisation Laws is the conviction that 
the British stock is in need of moral, mental and physical improve- 
ment by an admixture of German, Polish, Austrian, Russian or 
Levantine blood? If not, let them abandon their underhand 
tactics and cease opening the door bit by bit to the alien behind 
the back of the nation. 

(B) To come to the second question—what would the country 
lose if it were to return to the policy of the Act of Settlement? 
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In so far as any alien brings to the country brains or skill or 
money, he brings it, as we have seen, for his own advantage. Any 
gain to the country is indirect. He comes here, but, unless he 
does well for himself, does not stay. If he stays, therefore, it is 
because it pays him to do so, and before he thinks of natural- 
isation he has already satisfied himself that it will be to his advan- 
tage to make Britain his home. There are numerous cases of 
men resident many years in this country who have not natural- 
ised, even though they have done well. Any gain to the alien 
or to the country therefore has no necessary relation to whether 
he is naturalised or not. But, if this be so, it is clear that 
naturalisation is not in itself essential, and therefore no cogent 
case can be made out for its continuance in time of peace; while 
in time of war it is obviously a weakness to any nation to have 
within its borders numbers of men whose hereditary sympathies 
are likely to be on the side of the country’s foes. The thing is 
so obvious that one marvels only that naturalisation should ever 
have been allowed. If all naturalisation certificates were forth- 
with cancelled, what would be the result? A few members of 
the Privy Council and of Parliament would lose their seats. Some 
thousands of foreign voters would be disfranchised. It would 
certainly affect the funds of both the old Parties; but is anyone 
prepared to maintain that this would really weaken the government 
of the country? It might exclude from the Navy, Army and 
Civil Service, and from the Bench, a certain number of persons 
who are now in a position to betray the interests of the country 
in time of war. But does anyone think that that would endanger 
the State? The danger, if any, is surely in their retention in 
their offices? It is difficult to see, then, in what the State could 
lose by a return to the historic policy. That it must gain in 
solidarity and in strength -by the elimination of an alien, and 
potentially hostile, element is obvious. 

What then are the underlying reasons for opposition to reform ? 
I think they may be classed under three main headings—Political, 
Financial and Social. Politically the grip of the alien on the 
machinery of government has been steadily growing for two 
generations. Originally this was due to the economic policy 
adopted in the middle of the nineteenth century, but of late years 
it has assumed a more systematic and anti-national character. 
To anyone who has studied the events of the past twenty or thirty 
years, it must be obvious that the alien has, step by step, crept 
into power, formerly behind the scenes, but latterly quite openly. 
The number of foreign (and especially German) names to be 
found in the roll of Parliament, in the Civil Lists, and in the lists 
of recent political ‘honours,’ has become too large to be due 
wholly to chance. Financially, it is clear that certain great 
banking and business houses of foreign (and particularly of 
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German and Austrian) extraction take care to subsidise both Parties 
and to have a member of the firm on each side in politics. Foreign 
millionaires make lavish donations to charities. Even the Press 
has fallen more and more under the same control. The educational 
system of the country too has to a great extent been captured by 
anti-national influences. There has grown up in fact a State 
within the State—a foreign power which holds in its hands most 
of the strings of our government, the keys of our finance, and 
which is steadily capturing our social life and forming a new 
Plutocracy of alien origin. This is a grave danger to the Realm. 
That the national forces should be controlled by a foreign ring 
is @ serious weakness. Historically the English hostility to the 
Church of Rome was based not on its religious tenets, which 
after all had no great while before been the national] faith, but 
on the claim of the Vatican to temporal power. It was the fear 
of the continued interference of a foreign Power in the affairs of 
the nation that drove us into revolt against Rome. Just in the 
same way signs are not wanting of growing national misgivings 
as to the semi-secret foreign control in our politics and in our 
finance. Already the Business World is becoming keenly alive 
to the danger, and Labour is beginning also to sound the alarm. 
The day may not be far distant when the feelings of the People 
may find voice, and theré may be such a political upheaval as will 
end forever the reign of the foreigner. 

A straw may show the wind’s way, and Mr. Bonar Liaw’s bald 
announcement that the Government contemplate reform of the 
Naturalisation Laws may serve to show that politicians are at last 
becoming alive to the situation. When that promise takes shape 
in a Bill, let the nation beware thaf it is not put off with ‘ eye- 
wash’ and ‘camouflage,’ and that a measure is not introduced 
which leaves the national gates wide open to the alien. There is 
only one safe way, and that is the old tried path, the historic 
policy of the Act of Settlement, the Act which guarantees the 
personal liberties of the subject, and which formerly guaranteed 
to him also his National Birthright, in the days before the 
Foreigners’ Party sold it to the alien, like a pound of sugar 
across the counter. It is time that all Britons by blood banded 
themselves together to recover and secure their heritage, which 
is the very foundation of national freedom and of democratic 
government. It is time to see to it that never again shall British 
Rights be bartered away by any minister for transient personal 
power, and to see to it also that British ‘Honours’ shall no 
longer be knocked down by any Party ‘ Whip’ for ‘thirty pieces 
of silver’ to any foreign bidder, who, as part of the sordid bargain, 
is permitted to tack a British title to a German name. 


GEORGE MAKGILL. 
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THE SHOES OF EMPEDOCLES 


In the midst of the uncertainties and changes of a period of 
transition, the mind finds a special attraction in turning to things 
which have endured through the centuries and carry with them 
the assurance that they will instruct the last generations of man- 
kind.’ This is doubtless one of the explanations of an awakened 
interest in the classics at this present time of turmoil. Nations 
may come and nations may go, empires may rise and empires 
may fall, governments of one form may succeed to governments 
of another, but the great classics remain. In them we find an 
escape, if not of the highest yet amongst the highest, from the 
transitory flickering cinema of modern everyday life into the 
stately galleries of the masterpieces of the ages, which look out 
upon us from their reposeful security and impart to us, if we will 
receive it, a sense of their calm and endurance. 

Among such masterpieces our eyes may rest upon the verses 
of Empedocles. In these, across a span of more than a score of 
centuries, we feel his presence with us still, and with no uncer- 
tain touch, even though but five hundred known as ‘ Fragments’ 
out of as many thousands of his majestic hexameters have come 
down to us. Born at Agrigentum, in Sicily, about the year 
490 B.c., and dying about the year 430 B.c., he dwells amongst us 
still, and as we listen to the magic of his words (did not Aristotle 
call him ‘the father of rhetoric’ and Lucretius declare him ‘his 
delight’ ?) and enter into the mystery of his thought, we feel, 
for awhile at least, that we have passed from the disturbances 
of the present into the calm of the eternal. Time and the 
ephemeral struggles of time have here no place. Like restless 
eddies around a rock, they may have splashed up to these heights 
some tokens of their frettings, only to form now, as gathered and 
unruffled pools which reflect the infinite skies, part of a 
realm and of a speech which for ever lies beyond them. By the 
side of Empedocles we walk along ways which are above the 
tides of time, whether in their flood or in their ebb. In his pre- 
sence ‘latest science,’ ‘recent research,’ ‘ modern problems,’ are 
no longer ‘latest’ and ‘recent’ and ‘modern.’ For he, too, 
with us to-day, reduces manifold phenomena into a few primary 


' See Gibbon on Tacitus, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. xii. 
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constituent elements, perceives the solidarity, ‘the one world- 
stuff,’ of the universe, and moves in ‘the larger vision of the 
whole and all.’* He, too, is aware that evolution is a method of 
the law of progress, that it must be equalled by involution, that 
the aught can never come from nor return to the naught.’ In his 
doctrine of comparative morphology he is, alike with us, in 
touch with his fellow poet-scientist Goethe.* The cause of solar 
eclipses, the requirement of a certain amount of time for 
light to travel from the sun to the earth, and the source 
of the ‘alien light’ of the moon are known to him as 
well as to ourselves. His charming illustration of the little girl 
with her water-clock, the clepsydra, is based on what is termed 
to-day ‘scientific experiment showing sound physics."* His sug- 
gestion that trees derive their nourishment through their pores 
from the air,’ his theory of chemical affinities and their opposites, 
the attraction of like for like, similia similibus, and the reverse,* 
his indications of the laws of natural selection, of the origin of 
species, and of the motions of the blood,’ bring him into a com- 
panionship with such men as our Wallace and Darwin and 
Harvey, while. his hypothesis of sex-causation is no less rational 
than that of embryology at the present time.’® Lastly, the 
picturesque definition which he gives us of the outer ear as a 
‘twig’ of flesh,’ his scientific definition of the inner ear as a 
‘bell’?* which sounds as the air strikes upon it, and his remark- 
able theory of perception, as not being a mere passive reflection 
of external objects, but as also involving an intermediate some- 
thing between the eye and the thing seen, namely the subjective 
element of the beholder’s experience of the outer world, are in 
agreement with (so-called) ‘latest’ theories. 

In all these truths we find him treading in timeless ways and 
ourselves but walking in his shoes. 

It is the same when we turn from science to statesmanship. 
He, too, though of a wealthy family then at the height of its 
fame, knows what it means to champion the cause of the people 
against the government of a clique (although democracy seems 
to have failed him at the last), and his name is fervently asso- 
ciated by some with those of Mazzini and Garibaldi. His very 
aphorisms and elegant illustrations born, as always with men 
of public affairs, from quickening contact with his age, can pass 
to-day as current coin in our own political and literary life. His 


2 Fragment 2. See also Frs. 21, 82, 129, 135. 
2 de re yap obdap’ Yovros duhxavdy or: yevéoOa, Fr.12. See also Frs. 11, 146, 
147.—Ez nihilo nihil. 
4 Frys, 82, 125-127. 5 * GaAdbrpiov oes,’ Firs. 42, 43, 44, 45, 47. 
® Fr. 100. 7 Frs. 77, 78. 8 Frs. 22, 37, 89-93. 
Frs. 57-59, 100,105. ™ Frs. 63,65. " adpmwos Bfos. ™ xédey. Fr. 99. 
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maxim, for instance, ‘ what should be said may well be said twice 
o’er”* is practically Byron’s 
, A reasonable reason, 
If good, is none the worse for repetition. ** 
As one of his translators has remarked,’* we ‘may regret that 
Empedocles has not left us more such pithy sayings.’ 

It is, once more, the same when we turn to religion. Here 
we might naturally expect to find some fellowship with this great 
classic in truths which, being inherent in human nature itself, 
would have therefore no relationship to time, and our expectation 
is realised to a remarkable degree. Most striking, because almost 
peculiar to the light of Christianity, is his definite teaching of 
sin. In this, he tells us, lies the root, not only of individual, but 
of all corporate ills. ‘Oh, fast from moral badness,”** he 
exclaims, ‘since wildered by your evil doings huge, ne’er shall 
ye free your life from heavy pains.’ And again, ‘ Neither roofed 
halls of aegis-holding Zeus delight it, nor dire Hecate’s venging 
house.’*” With Gibbon in his reflection that ‘Man has much 
more to fear from the passions of his fellow-creatures than from 
the convulsions of nature,’™ with the President of America, in his 
declaration that the present world-struggle is ‘within,’ that it is 
a conflict of uncontrolled passions and ambitions, of selfishness 
and greed, Empedocles teaches us that our external and material 
warfares are but an outward manifestation, a casting upon a visible 
screen, for our beholding and our learning, of what has been, and 
is, taking place within the soul ; the outer revelation of the internal 
malady of sin. Indeed with a greater than historian or Presi- 
dent, with one whose spiritual authority, by a terrible irony, is 
recognised by both sides of combatants in the present upheaval 
of Europe, Empedocles asks and answers with the Apostle, ‘ From 
whence come wars and fightings among you? Come they not 
hence, even of your lusts that war in your members?”* Striking, 
too, is his teaching of the necessity of the expiation for sin. 
The sinner must be ‘a fugitive and a wanderer from heaven ’” 
till he is purged from his offences. To quote the commentary 
of Sturz upon this passage, ‘Empedocles . . . held that, for 
the washing away of their sins, souls . . . must be made to 
suffer, until being purged and expiated they regain their 
ancient state and abode.” As we read these words we 

18 ad Bis yap, 9 Bei, waddv dow evoweiv, Fr. 25. Don Juan, xv. 51. 

4% William Ellery Leonard, Ph.D., to whom, with Sturz and others, the writer is 
much indebted. The verse translations quoted are those of Leonard. 
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are startled by their affinity to the utterances of thoughts 
which are burning in the hearts of many today, and which 
are being heard in such expressions as ‘repentance,’ ‘repara- 
tion,’ ‘they must see that this wrong-doing does not pay,’ 
and the like. So with his teaching about God. Here also 
we find a remarkable affinity with what has recently been passing 
through not a few thoughtful minds. ‘O well with him,’ he 
cries, ‘ who hath secured his wealth of thoughts divine ; O wretched 
he whose care is shadowy speculation on the Gods!’*? For God, 
while separate from His creation, ‘living one holy mind, ineffable, 
alone,’ is nevertheless immanent throughout it, ‘and swift 
thought darts through the universe,” by which immanence He 
‘ deigns to give our paltry human cares a gateway to His soul,‘ 
whenever His ministerially conveyed truth meets with the 
response of man’s faith. ‘O friends,’ exclaims Empedocles, now 
become the prophet, ‘I know indeed in these the words which I 
will speak, that very truth abides ; but greatly troublous unto men 
alway hath been the emulous struggle of Belief to reach their 
bosoms.’** Onlf therefore by the divine assistance, whereby it 
‘drops into the minds of men,’** can this faith be gained. It is 
thus that, finally, through the gateway of the divine Presence, 
His truth being ministerially conveyed and responded to by the 
faith of man under the blessing of the heavenly dew (Empedocles 
the scientist, physicist, statesman, reformer, prophet, and, as we 
shall presently see, the healer, knows of no other way to tell us), 
there will one day come, to those who enter it, the Golden Age 
where love alone will reign.*” Though expressed in the only 
terminology which he could use, it is a teaching of marvellous 
prophetic insight, irresistibly reminding us of the description of 
the same vision, only here unblurred, which is periodically read 
throughout the Christian Church to-day in the sublime words, 
‘I saw no temple therein: for the Lord God Almighty, and the 
Lamb, are the temple thereof. . . God is love.’** Truly, as 
Kingsley said of Tennyson, great men do not always know the 
greatness of what they write. 

When we bear in mind the impression which the teachings, 
scientific and spiritual, to which we have been alluding, have 
made within our own times, we can well imagine something of 
the effect which they must have made in the times of Empedocles. 
When we remember, further, that he chose ‘the poet’s splendid 
privilege’ of using verse for the vehicle of thought; that, vested 
in purple robe, with golden girdle, brazen shoes, hair ‘crowned 
both with fillets and with flowering wreaths,’ this imposing 

% Fr. 132. * Fr, 134, See also Fr. 135. * Fr, 131. 


% Fr. 114. % eis ppéva ainra, Fr. 133, Fr. 128, 
* Rev. xxi. 22, 1 St. John iv. 8. 
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figure, accompanied by a retinue of attendants, moved amongst 
the people, making, as he tells us, a triumphal passage through the 
Sicilian cities, where men and women, the anxious and the sick, 
thronged around him beseeching oracles and healing (of which he 
seems to have possessed abnormal gifts), we can understand, 
perhaps, that he regarded himself as something more than 
mortal.** Hence the story that, wishing to sustain this idea, he 
sought to disappear from life without leaving any trace of himself 
below, as though he had returned direct from earth to heaven, 
and that, with this object in view, he leaped secretly into the 
crater of Mount Etna. But, the story continues, the volcano 
belched forth his brazen sandals and revealed the secret to the 
world. Volcanoes have a way of disillusioning mankind and 
forcing us to see facts as they really are, whether they are the 
volcanoes of lava or those of international ragings; for, sooner 
or later, nature herself makes us wear the shoes of truth and 
compels us to its ways. Matthew Arnold, however, in his 
dramatic poem Empedocles on Etna, regards this solitary leap as 
due to despondency. Democracy had failed to fulfil his expecta- 
tions. According to this view, Empedocles has warned us, in 
this matter, to wear the shoes of caution. 

But amongst the timeless doctrines of this classic, there stands 
out one which has been so specially identified with him, and 
which has so close a bearing on what is occupying the minds of 
all at this present moment, that we shall do well to give it a 
separate consideration. It is the doctrine that peace and war, 
construction (or, reconstruction) and destruction, must follow one 
another in a never-ending alternation, as inevitably as night 
follows day, storm follows calm, and winter follows summer. 
According to this doctrine it is out of the dissolutions and disin- 
tegrations of old world-periods that new world-periods arise, only, 
however, to succumb in their turn to the same law and give way 
to yet other periods coming after them. This alternation, so 
Empedocles taught, must continue for ever, in an unvarying cycle, 
in the universe, being the inevitable result of a conflict between 
two opposite and irreconcilable principles, namely that of Hate 
and Strife on the one hand, and that of Love and Unifying 
Power on the other.*® It is the same thought to which Tennyson 
has given expression in our own day in the well-known words 
in his Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After : 


Chaos, Cosmos! Cosmos, Chaos! once again the sickening game; 
Freedom, free to slay herself, and dying while they shout her name. 


® Frs. 112, 113. 
» Frs. 8, 9, 16, 17 (especially), 20, 21, 22, 26, 30, 35, 36, 71, 73, 75, 86, 87, 95, 98. 
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Dante also appears to allude to it in the Inferno: 


As some believe, the world 
Has oft-times been converted into chaos.*' 







Does such a doctrine hold good? Has it done so since 
Empedocles proclaimed it? 

There is remarkable evidence with regard to such a question, 
which has not yet, perhaps, received the attention which it 
deserves, although a writer in the Daily News, it is believed, 
called attention to it in the earlier part of the War. 

Empedocles was born, as it has already been stated, about 
the year 490 B.c. It will be seen that this was the date of the 
Battle of Marathon. The battles of Thermopylae and Salamis 
took place ten years later, in 480 B.c., and one year later than 
this, 479 B.c., the battle of Plataea was fought, in which the 
forces of the Persians were almost annihilated, the Greeks were 
delivered from further alarm as regards Asia, and the future 
course of the history of Europe was decided. Plataea was one of 
the smallest Greek cities of Boeotia, and so great was the joy 
at the victory which had taken place beside its walls that it was 
solemnly agreed that henceforth its territory should be inviolate. 
About fifty years later, however, in the year 431 B.c., the Pelopon- 
nesian War broke out between Sparta and Athens. At the very 
opening of this conflict the pledge which had been given to 
Plataea became of great inconvenience to the Spartans, who 
began accordingly to invade its territory. The Plataeans there- 
upon sent heralds to Archidamus, the Spartan king and com- 
mander, reminding him of the solemn pledge by which their 
independence had been guaranteed. Archidamus replied that he 
was willing to abide by it if they would render him aid against 
his enemies, from whom he wished to deliver them. The 
Plataeans, however, did not regard his enemies as theirs, and 
would not accede to the request. Archidamus then made the 
following demand : ‘ Well, then, hand over your city and houses 
to us: mark out the boundaries of your territory : -specify the 
number of your fruit-trees ; and of all your other property which 
admits of being numbered: and then retire whithersoever you 
choose, as long as the war continues. As soon as it is over, we 
will restore to you all that we have received. In the interim 
we will hold it in trust, and keep it in cultivation, and pay you 
such an allowance as shall suffice you for your wants.’*? The 
Plataeans, however, preferred to stay and live in their own country, 
and gave a final refusal. Archidamus then called the gods to 

= Quale é chi creda 


Pid volte il mondo in’caos converso.—Canto xii.42, 43, 
% Thucyd, ii. 73, 74, Grote, ch. xlix. 
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witness that it was not he who ‘in the first instance was in 
the wrong. . . nor,’ he added, ‘shall we commit wrong in what 
we do further, for we have taken pains to tender reasonable terms, 
but without success."** What was to be done ‘further’ soon 
became manifest, for the Spartans ‘proceeded to cut down the 
fruit-trees, lay waste the cultivated lands, burn down the buildings, 
spare no prisoners, and consider themselves exonerated from any 
obligation to respect the place, which was finally razed to the 
ground. This took place less than four years after the death 
of Empedocles. 

From the same motives, under the same pleas, in violation 
of the same pledge, the same crime, wrought by the same 
methods, has taken place in Belgium, less than four years ago. 
It is going on at this moment. 

Human nature is still the same. It acts in the same ways 
when placed in the same conditions. The doctrine of Empedocles, 
so far, holds good. 

Our reflections, however, compel us to inquire whether there 
is not some escape from such a relentless law of repetition, some 
holier ground where, sandal-less, we may tread our way. 

As far as this great classic is concerned, and those with whom 
we find him in agreement, there lies none but by the gateway 
wherein, as we have seen, he frames his vision of the Golden 


Age. Unless we can enter this, or lead our children, ‘ the life 
of the world to come,’ to find it and pass through, it appears 
that, whether Europeans of one age or of another, whether 
educated or uneducated, we must still remain on the cycle. 


C. H. SHARPE. 
* Thucyd, ii. 73,74. Grote, ch, xlix. 











SAFE FROM DEMOCRACY? 





WHat? Where? India. There at any rate is a happy haven 
wherein the democratic cyclone, which sweeps along its furious 
world orbit, shall subside into the benignant breezes of a halcyon 
day ; there at least peace and privilege shall prolong their placid 
and pleasant lives ; there shall the paternal rule of the foreigner, 
amidst the blessings of the ruled, prove to a convinced and 
admiring world that government by the people, for the people 
and through the people, is an empty phrase; there shall bureau- 
cratic boxes contain nothing but the sublimated wisdom of a 
race of super-men, who have condescended for the sake of the 
masses to become mere administrators; there shall caste and 
contentment continue to walk hand in hand, and merit be the 
sole, and not only the chief, avenue to public preferment ; there 
will it be shown by a conclusive object-lesson that democratic 
government is impossible, because when it is a government it 
cannot be democratic ; and when it is democratic it cannot be a 
government. Well, the Seven Sages of Greece were men of 
some account in their day, and they possessed the alas! lost art 
of pithily putting their policy into a couple of words. It has 
always seemed to me remarkable, since among our many wise 
men no two are of exactly the same opinion, that a brace of these 
sages agreed in thinking that moderation—so difficult of attain- 
ment in regard alike to politics and port wine—is the best of 
all things. 
Mérpoy wey KAedBovados 6 Aivdwos elrev &paror, 
Tirraxds, Od8ty &yay, 

I see that other writers on India have set the fashion of 
stating their qualifications, instead of modestly allowing such to 
make themselves felt by their own weight! May I make this 
one claim, to be unbiassed? When I sat on the democratic side 
of the House of Commons I was described by one who is now a 
distinguished Minister as almost the only old-fashioned Tory 
Member, and now, after long being the—I think—admitted repre- 
sentative of the European services and British community in 
India, I am, from the undemocratic side, suggesting that my 
friends might with advantage borrow wisdom, not from myself, 
but from two of the Seven Sages, and be more moderate in their 
987 ‘ 
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denunciation of the forward party in India, more receptive of the 
doctrines of the new world. The old world was indeed a pleasant 
place, and full of vineyards upon fruitful hills. The Prussian 
has surely destroyed it, just as his ancestors defiled Italy and 
destroyed Rome, and we have to do with a new world, full of 
stony places—those of us at any rate who would live on, and 
take part. 

Surely it is useless to attempt to oppose with any success the 
democratic wave, which has engulfed unhappy Russia, and 
handed over her loyal and honest people to the blackguardly 
Bolsheviks, which has cast out all Latin Kings but Don Alfonso 
of Spain, whose throne totters as I write, and replaced them by 
Republics, and under the influence of which our own Govern- 
ment has for some years past been busily occupied in taxing the 
so-called rich out of existence, and has now imposed upon Great 
Britain an actual or potential universal suffrage for both sexes! 

Then regard the careers of the Viceroys sent to India this 
century, beginning with Lord Curzon. He is a man possessing 
courage and capacity in equal, and in the highest, degree, a very 
rare combination, and time and experience have triumphantly 
vindicated his judgment in cases, notably that of the administra- 
tion of the Indian Army, in which he was overruled. He was a 
strong and capable ruler, unafraid of the intelligentsia, daring to 
make education a real thing, but when he took vigorous steps 
to secure justice on an occasion on which it had not been given 
to a native of the country, he encountered tremendous opposition 
from the public services officered by Europeans, from the non- 
official community and from the European Press. It is not too 
much to say that though he was never classed as a ‘ pro-native 
Viceroy,’ his action in two cases, in which Europeans were the 
offenders and Indians the victims, earned for him all the unpopu- 
larity implied in that designation. It is an odious expression, but 
I can think of no other that just serves my present purpose, and 
it is the phrase which holds the field in India. I was for four 
years an Additional Member of Lord Curzon’s Council and of 
that of his predecessor, Lord Elgin, and should know something 
of this subject, while I have as Magistrate, Judge, and in the 
Registrar’s Office of an Indian High Court, felt its inherent diffi- 
culties. Lord Minto was a sportsman, a man of the world, a 
country gentleman, an Englishman in all ways of the right sort, 
but he rather incurred the reproach of being a pro-native, and, 
in concert with Lord Morley, so far as anyone acting with that 
esprit fort could be an equal factor, he brought about reforms 
giving greater power to Indians in the public service, and 
opening to them the Executive Council of the Governor-General 
and the Council of the Secretary of State. And so he became 
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a pro-native. Then came Lord Hardinge, before whose pro- 
Indian proclivities the star of Lord Minto wholly paled its 
ineffectual fires. Lord Hardinge was regarded as a red-hot pro- 
native and was currently believed in India to take no advice from 
any of his fellow-countrymen. I mention this to show what an 
impression he made, and neither his courage nor his personal 
merits availed to clear the character he earned, and in great 
measure deserved. Lord Chelmsford followed, and many 
interested in India, of whom I was one, rejoiced to read his early 
speeches, and to feel that a businesslike balance, and an even 
keel, were likely to be the characteristics of his reign. He had 
none of the marks of the pro-native! But soon he released Mrs. 
Besant, and he brought the Secretary of State out to India with the 
avowed object of improving upon the Morley-Minto programme, 
and associating the people of India still more with the adminis- 
tration of their country, congeries of countries, continent, or 
quarter of the globe, by whatever name that vast and hetero- 
geneous Empire may properly be designated. 

Now here you have a rather remarkable psychological 
sequence. Every one of these Viceroys incurred the reproach 
of being more prone to favour the Indian than is just to the 
European or expedient to the State. Curzon the statesman, 
Minto the sportsman, Hardinge the diplomat, Chelmsford the 
dark horse, all fell under the same spell! Surely there is some- 
thing more than accident to explain the development of so strange 
and unexpected an uniformity in one behalf among men of such 
varying temperaments, when exposed to the same influences. It 
gives occasion to think that there must be something in the case 
for Young India, again an odious expression in view of the history 
of the Young Turk. Say Home Ruler, but again your nomen- 
clature will be faulty, and liable to misunderstanding, unless you 
adopt, however reluctantly, the discredited but expressive term 
‘ pro-native’ policy. Lord Morley in his recent Recollections, in 
which to my delight he says ‘O’D. and R. have the makings 
of really excellent speakers,’ refers to the conversion or perver- 
sion of Lord Spencer, who became a Home Ruler, when Viceroy 
of Ireland. He said, that the famous Master of the Pytchley 
should so act was indeed regarded as a significant circumstance. 
It was like Lord Lansdowne and his War letter. It recalled the 
famous secession which dealt the Church of England a blow from 
which she still reels. The same set of circumstances seems prone 
to produce the same results under different skies. Are these 
Viceroys of Ireland and of India all mistaken, or is there some- 
thing in the case we have always misunderstood? The reflection 
must occur to those who, like-myself, believe British rule, when 
it does rule, to be good, and have never cast a vote or made a 
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speech in favour of any sort of Home Rule anywhere. In the 
case of Ireland the Chief Secretaries illustrate the same rule. 
There are no corresponding officers in India to confirm this theory. 
The Governors have very little power, and in their administra- 
tive acts are subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
Council. They can hardly have any policy other than that of 
their official superior, the Governor-General in Council. 

I remember asking the late Sir John Gorst if a rumour which 
then prevailed that he was going to Madras or Bombay was true, 
and he replied ‘I love power and hate pomp. Those are the last 
appointments I would take.’ 

I remember, too, the agitation in Lord Ripon’s time against 
the Ilbert Bill, and have seen something of most of the subse- 
quent upheavals till Mrs. Besant loomed large in the eye of a 
public which has forgotten the unsavoury record of some of her 
earlier associates. The Ilbert Bill was, I believe, a mistake, but 
when any time these twelve years I have looked at Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert’s friendly face, and sought his wise counsels at the table 
of the House of Commons, I have wondered if he really was such 
a red Revolutionist as I thought him ‘calida juventa’ on the 
banks of the Ganges, and not ‘on the Brenta.’ That is already 
an old story, and much of the criticism levelled at the Indian 
authorities in the case of Mrs. Besant will be answered when it 
is realised that the Madras Government interned, as well as . 
released, in concert with, practically by order of, the Government 
of India, that internments are not for any fixed or specified time, 
that they make the interned person a focus for intrigue, and a 
three-farthing martyr, and above all that the House of Commons 
will not stand it. After all, what are Governments and Governors 
but the creatures and creations of Ministers, who in turn derive 
their power solely from Parliament? It is breath wasted to ask 
for lettres de cachet in Twentieth-Century India. Every case 
leads to more and more difficulty, breeds distrust of Indian 
Governments as infected with the spirit of the Eastern tyrant, 
and forgetful of their Parliamentary origin, and leads to more and 
more of that desire to interfere with Indian administration, which 
the members of the latter deprecate, and I, too, deplore. The 
policy, moreover, has proved to be bad ever since Tacitus wrote 
‘Prohibiti per civitatem sermones, eoque plures’—Political dis- 
cussions, forbidden, increased in number. It is of no use to kick 
against the pricks, and the House of Commons will not stand 
internments any longer. How unwise then to rouse its anta 
gonism in order to keep interned a stormy petrel in petticoats, 
who, once released, became of actual service to the anti-advanced 
party, when she was elected by the Congress to the office of 
President of their annual conference! Unless she is again 
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obligingly interned she can never recover from her elevation to 
this incongruous eminence, which the Congress managers must 
now regret in sackcloth and ashes. 

As an example of my argument take a speech made the other 
day in Calcutta by a prominent and capable barrister, Mr. C. R. 
Das. The internment of two Mahomedans, about whom he pro- 
bably does not care a row of pins, gave him his text, and opposi- 
tion by Europeans in India to the declared policy of the Govern- 
ment in England gives him a good case. He says: ‘ We fight 
for the Empire and the King’s Ministers, and for their policy, 
and for that of the Viceroy.’ What he says is true! Then he 
attacks the leaders of the European merchants who, he says, 
‘have come to India to make money,’ as they did. And why 
not? But it is the fact that his only exploding shells are provided 
by his adversaries, and that those of his own manufacture are 
duds. : 

Then, surely, the outcry against Mr. Montagu’s visit to India 
is unreasonable. Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Chamberlain agreed 
that the latter should go, but circumstances made this impossible, 
and his successor took on the task. This pilgrimage has been 
criticised as if it was the most remarkable occurrence since Alex- 
ander the Great, and at a still earlier date Bacchus drawn by 
tigers, set the fashion of the Indian tour. The extraordinary 
thing is that no Secretary of State anticipated so sane and sensible 
a plan. Mr. Montagu, for his part, had nothing to do with the 
decision. It became his duty to go, and he went. Nor did he 
ask that Mrs. Besant should be released. It was Lord Chelms- 
ford who decided that it would be best not actively to irritate 
those to whom Mr. Montagu brought an olive branch by keeping 
in confinement the idol they delighted, chiefly on that account, 
to worship. 

And what of Mr. Montagu himself? True, he made a strong 
speech in favour of reform on the eve of his wholly unexpected 
preferment to an office not vacant, or known to be likely to be 
vacant, when he spoke. But if you want anything done in the 
House of Commons you must represent that the skies will fall, 
and the solid earth melt, if it is not done! How many office- 
holders would stand by all they said while climbing the rungs of 
the ladder of fame? Again, what is Mr. Montagu’s record? A 
dozen years ago he was a@ member of a group of Liberal 
Imperialists to which I was Secretary or Whip. His ability and 
eloquence were then remarkable. As Under-Secretary of State 
for India, and Secretary to the Treasury, he added day by day to 
his growing reputation, and I cannot call to mind that any serious 
error or failure has ever been imputed to him. Is it too much to 
ask his critics to suspend judgment till he produces his plan? 
3R22 
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He is not individually responsible for the policy he subsequently 
announced as that of His Majesty’s Government, but he is respon- 
sible for carrying out that policy, and no one who knows him will 
impute to him want of loyalty, courage and ability. Why suggest 
the absence of discretion, measure, and moderation, of which he 
has hitherto proved himself to be possessed? I think a tactical 
error, as well as actual injustice, would be perpetrated by accepting 
any such assumption. 

Again, are we as a people at all well posted in the Indian 
problem, than which Lord Islington says ‘there is none more 
full of difficulty, more urgently requiring study, more intensely 
demanding solution ’? 

Do we not forget in England how civilised a people are the 
inhabitants of our Eastern Empire? Are we not prone to think 
that a high standard of wants is characteristic of civilisation, while 
in truth a low standard of wants, and a tranquil content there- 
with, is perhaps a truer and a higher type? The Brahmin lives 
in a dwelling similar in essentials to the better-class house in 
Pompeii; his mind, his body, his habits, are the outcome of hun- 
dreds of generations of restraint, reserve and temperance. He is 
probably the cleanest-bred creature living. He may be poor, and 
serve a rich man of inferior caste as a cook, but if his master’s 
shadow fell on his own food, he would throw it away. It would 
be impossible for him to give his child to Dives for his pocket’s 
sake. Never of a Brahmin could it be written : 

How many a noble father, since Agamemnon sinned, 
Has sacrificed his daughter to try to raise the wind! 
Good brains are often used for purposes of intrigue, and so with 
the Brahmins. Castes, whether official, social, occupational, or 
hereditary, combine elsewhere to serve their own ends. The 
Brahmin says ‘O.M.,’ the engineer says A.S.E. Is the Brahmin 
to be condemned because he is a letter short in his shibboleth? 
The Brahmin may be proud of his holy estate, but what about the 
churchman? The religion of the former is equally suitable and 
sufficient for sage and savage, and runs the whole gamut from 
the vermilion-streaked tree in the forest, to splendid fanes with 
imposing services, which make the observer think Hinduism may 
merit the description Gibbon applied to Christianity, or to the 
elder church, of a ‘ gorgeous and Imperial superstition.” Among 
ourselves we say that a gentleman is the fine flower of Christian 
civilisation, but it might almost be said that every Hindu and 
every Mahomedan is a gentleman, provided only his natural attri- 
butes, conduct, and character are not subjected to the disturbing 
effects of an alien education, and to association with Western 
standards, which he cannot apparently assimilate without loss 
of virtue, in the scriptural sense. 
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It is the fashion to decry the twice-born, and to urge that caste 
pride, Eastern trades-unionism, and intellectual superiority make 
him oblivious of, or hostile to, the other Hindu castes. There is 
something in this, but never surely has any one class stood out 
from others, as capax imperit, like that of the sacred thread. 
They governed India under Hindu princes, under Mahomedan 
Sultans, and Mogul Emperors; they govern India to a great 
extent under the English, and they will probably continue to do 
so, let who may sit in the seats of the mighty. A movement is 
now in progress, and chiefly in Madras, on the part of the lower 
or lowest castes to counter Brahmin supremacy, and its promoters 
are entering into some sort of partnership with the European 
anti-reform movement to oppose by anticipation any further 
reforms Mr. Montagu may recommend to Parliament. There is 
a good deal to be said for the contention that the destinies of such 
as are oppressed and have no comforter are safer in the hands 
of the English official, who is outside all caste and other Hindu 
distinctions. But the movement savours of the artificial, and I 
would hardly prophesy for it a long life or a successful issue. 

On the other hand, the Mahomedans are now represented as 
having come over to the advanced Hindu party. This also is an 
alliance which contains within itself the seeds of disintegration. 
Nevertheless, the followers of Islam and the Hindus worked won- 
derfully well together in the days of the Great Moguls, and both, 
perhaps, occupied a position of similar superiority to, and to 
some extent indifference regarding, the lower classes and the 
masses. There can be no doubt that notwithstanding local factions 
and disturbances on ceremonial occasions, which perhaps both 
parties secretly enjoy, there is no reason why the two chief religious 
denominations in India should not get along sufficiently well 
together under a reformed constitution in which both would 
receive larger representation than they at present enjoy. I 
express these opinions with diffidence, though one probably picks 
up something of the spirit of the East interpreting in five or six 
languages and living among the people for half as many decades. 

The latest word in Indian politics is the Report of the Public 
Services Commission, which should be, and I fear will not be, 
generally studied. 

There are few more close and capable students of Indian 
affairs than Lord Islington, who in a valuable lecture at Oxford 
last year referred to the finding of this Commission to the effect 
that, in view of the progress of India in the last thirty years, 
the increase of the Indian element has been quite insufficient. 
‘Is it to be expected that a quick-witted, clever and contentious 
intelligentsia educated on strong democratic lines in schools of 
our making, youths who take seriously all the principles 
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enumerated, on Heaven knows what authority, on the equality of 
all men (except upper and lower caste Indians), on the right of 
all men (except lower caste Indians) to participate in the govern- 
ment of their country and so forth and so on—is it to be expected 
that such will patiently submit to exclusion from all but the lower 
paid offices, and from exercising their influence for the benefit, as 
they hold, of their fellow-subjects? Lord Islington, Lord Ronalds- 
hay, and other members of the Commission are not British 
Bolsheviks, or members of the Red Guard, and the former, at any 
rate, sees much that is reasonable even in the proposals of the 
nineteen Additional Members of the Viceroy’s Council, upon 
which within the limits of one short article it is impossible to 
dwell. Lord Islington, like myself, has studied politics on both 
sides in the House of Commons. Anywhere he is the most 
moderate, sane and reasonable of men. With what justice did he 
say at Oxford that great patience will be needed if the fruit for 
which the Indian reformers thirst is not to be lost by excess of 
zeal to pluck it before it is ripe! But did this consideration ever 
yet deter reformers in Europe, and are we wholly to condemn 
their Indian counterparts because they are young men in a hurry? 
Let us persuade, convince, guide, advise, and, in the last resort 
’ only, constrain to patience and moderation. Hard words and 
harsh judgments cannot but complicate and intensify the difficul- 
ties of not the least of the many hard problems the British nation 
and its Government have to face while we are fighting, not to 
make the world safe for democracy, not to save small nations, not 
to preserve civilisation, not even to possess our souls, but to save 
our lives and keep our independence. This is not a question 
which can be put off till after the peace, but one which presses 
for settlement during the War, to relieve us of apprehension and 
doubt in our greatest Dependency, the conduct of which in the 
last four years has increased its claims to generous consideration. 
The intelligentsia which presses for further recognition is the very 
material upon which in every country Prussia’s political pro- 
pagandism, as fatal as her sword, is concentrated. 

It may be taken as certain that the more radical views of every 
question will now prevail. The chief author of the Reform Act, 
which in a constitutional sense at any rate is revolutionary, is the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, a good Conservative and a 
member of one of our greatest territorial families. It went 
through a House in which the largest party is Conservative, almost 
without opposition, on the avowed ground that unless it became 
law something of a revolutionary character in a literal sense was 
likely to result. On all sides the old landmarks are being 
removed, private property becomes less private, incomes and 
capital are daily less and less regarded as belonging to their 
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owners, and Members of Parliament, unchecked and unpunished, 
make speeches more dangerous and mischievous than any of those 
for which the Indian intelligentsia is interned. If this is true— 
and who will deny its truth ?—is it possible to believe that India 
alone can be kept free from democracy, that her intelligentsia 
only shall be muzzled, that exclusively within her ample limits 
can an alien domination, however excellent, refuse to move with 
the times? Lord St. Aldwyn, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said once in the House of Commons that the finances of India 
were far better managed and in better condition than those of 
England. The same might perhaps be said of the general admin- 
istration, which is careful above all things of the subjects com- 
mitted to its care, who might well say, sua si bona norint, that 
the British Government is ‘ Freedom’s best and bravest friend.’ 
But ‘ youth will be served,’ and it is not only in India that intel- 
lectual cant is rampant. Indeed, the chosen home of cant of all 
kinds is this island. While Germany is subduing and annexing 
Empires and Kingdoms, and the Prussian King, like a new 
Napoleon, is making monarchs, and rattling his in truth destruc- 
tive sword, let us close our ranks, preserve a due sense of pro- 
portion, and not let an Indian presentment of a familiar story 
disturb our equilibrium, and add another to our already all- 
sufficient difficulties. 

In fact India, no less than Ireland, needs conciliatory treat- 
ment, and at once. She wants far less than Ireland, but the 
whole class we have educated up to self-government now calls 
aloud for an immediate and a large instalment of what the British 
Government is since last August solemnly pledged to grant. The 
details of such schemes as are put forward cannot with advantage 
be discussed in a short article designed to show the need for action, 
and passing lightly over the dangers, the by no means inconsider- 
able dangers, of delay. Mr. Montagu returns just as this article 
appears, and they are shortsighted indeed who do not realise that 
the time for action has arrived. 

J. D. Rees. 
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FOOD MONEY 


Any careful consideration not only of the economic position of 
this country at the present time, but of the probable position for a 
year or two after the War, can only lead to the conclusion that 
the rationing of food is unlikely to be a mere temporary expedient. 
Rationing will in one form or another be found essential, of course 
during the continuance of the War, and, as far as one can judge, 
for a considerable time afterwards. The actual shortage of food- 
stuffs at the present time, even making due allowance for stocks 
that U-boat activities render unobtainable, will continue for a 
while after the declaration of peace. Shipping will be short, and 
general demands far in excess of the available cargo space. It 
will take time to renew rolling stock, and to repatriate labour, and, 
unless some unexpected change takes place in the political posi- 
tion of Russia, that country as a potential source of supply may 
be ruled out for a long period. From another point of view, the 
increased buying power of labour in this country, considered indi- 
vidually, and also in the aggregate, bearing in mind the factor of 
women wage-earners, will have interesting results. It is unlikely 
production can keep pace with the demand, and an insistent cry 
will be raised for the control of all prices and, as a natural corollary, 
for equal distribution. In view of these facts and probabilities, 
the importance of laying well and truly the foundations of our 
Food Control policy, in other words ‘rationing,’ needs no 
emphasis. Our policy should not be a makeshift suitable for a 
short-lived emergency, but should, as far as possible, be theore- 
tically sound. In this connexion Lord Rhondda’s statement on 
his acceptance of the office of Food Controller, that he was pre- 
pared ‘to put political economy on the shelf,’ is to be deplored, 
though much is to be forgiven a statesman who has patriotically 
taken over a position both menacing and intractable. Naturally, 
Lord Rhondda did not mean what he said, except in a rhetorical 
sense, and as a sign of his determination that in all circumstances 
the people would be fed. But in these days of industrial unrest, 
and dubious panaceas for economic ills, an obiter dictum of this 
sort may easily lead to untoward results. 

The problem of rationing divides itself under two headings. 
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Firstly, equitable distribution of available supplies, and secondly, 
the provision of supplies. It may be said that this latter head- 
ing is @ condition precedent to all rationing, but the point is a 
verbal one, and, in any case, both factors are of equal importance 
and come within the province of the Food Controller. On the 
distribution side of the problem there are two possible methods 
of proceeding. We may elect to revert to first principles, or 
perhaps one should say primitive methods: in other words, 
methods which would naturally occur to any community which 
had not adopted a ‘money’ system of economy and had not 
emerged from a state of ‘barter.’ Under such a system we 
might elect to control the ‘weight’ or ‘quantity’ of food which 
each individual may obtain. Under the alternative system we 
control or ration the ‘money’ which may be spent on food. This 
is the root principle of ‘food money,’ which, I believe, apart from 
other advantages, to which reference will be made later, offers the 
least interference with our accustomed activities. An endeavour 
will be made to show that on the practical side, i.e. from the 
consumer’s point of view, ‘food money’ will work with infinitely 
less friction than the alternative ‘ weight’ and ‘ quantity ’ method, 
and that it is more in accordance with our normal psychology, 
and avoids the immense and growing multiplication of forms, 
regulations and restrictions, which would require a Chartered 
Accountant to unravel. On the ‘production’ side it is claimed 
that ‘food money’ will, after a short period of State regulation, 
avoid the necessity for controlled prices. Rising prices are the 
result of increasing demand and diminishing supply. Control 
the source of the demand, the money, and the two factors of price, 
supply and demand, are at once brought into line. This being 
done, the result will be that the normal forces of competition 
will bring prices to their proper and economic level. The ration- 
ing of the money spent on food effects at one stroke what is 
laboriously achieved, and, from the nature of the case, ineffi- 
ciently, by the roundabout method of controlling purchases on 
the lines of weight and quantity. On broad principles, it appears 
obvious that any scheme which gives to the individual the maxi- 
mum of choice (always within the total limit of consumption) has 
much to recommend it, not only from the point of view of simplicity 
of administration, and consequential reduction of friction, but 
from the view-point that rationing by weight or quantity is 
unsound in principle and, as a consequence, uneconomical. 
Under the conditions of rationing by weight or quantity, each 
individual or class, labourers, engineers, clerical workers, and so 
on, must be allotted definite quantities of meat, sugar, and other 
essential commodities. That means that A, B, and C, all of the 
same class, will each be forced into one mould. But A is accus- 
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tomed to, and his constitution probably needs, more meat and 
less sugar than the rationed allowance. B, on the other hand, 
requires more sugar and less meat, and C something between the 
two. However, inasmuch as the quantities for A, B, and C are . 
fixed, they perforce take them. Now the rationed allowance of 
meat must, of necessity, be the minimum that any particular 
individual requires, and that minimum will, in all probability, 
be in excess of the maximum that another individual of the same 
class may demand. It is a matter of everyday experience that 
one man’s maximum is another man’s minimum. In other 
words, one man’s meat is another man’s sugar. Note the result. 
On the average more meat is consumed than is economically 
necessary, because the individual takes his regulated allowance, 
partly for the reason that it is there, and also for the reason that 
an additional quantity, say of sugar, to which presumably he is 
. accustomed, is denied him. The net result is, that unless the 
ration is fixed below the average need of the community the actual 
consumption of any particular article may well be above the 
normal. This has been the experience in Paris, where a definite 
quantity of bread is allotted to each individual, and an examina- 
tion of German statistics establishes the same fact. 

At the time of writing complete details of the national 
scheme of rationing are not to hand, but it is apparent that 
they will be on the lines of the localised schemes already in 
force. Whether these schemes are either practical or theo- 
retically sound, is extremely doubtful. ‘ Practical’ is a relative 
phrase. Any scheme can be made to work, given sufficient legal 
force and the spur of hunger. However, the word ‘ practical’ is 
used with a more extended meaning. Will the present system 
lead to friction, irritation and inconvenience? Will the nation 
submit for any lengthy period to the multiplication of forms and 
restrictions which every article added to the list of rationed com- 
modities serves to complicate; and will not the system break 
down in practice from its own inherent defects? It is a fairly 
simple procedure to ration on present principles two or three 
articles of food, but other categories of articles of consumption 
must follow. Class prejudice alone will enforce the demand that 
the list of rationed articles must be extended. This has happened 
in Germany, where, it is officially stated, there are 160 rationed 
commodities. Even so, the cry in that country is that the rich 
are in a favoured position, and much of the discontent in that 
empire of ‘ Kultur’ is attributed to these conditions. Therefore 
it is essential that we in this country should walk warily and not 
lightly put aside the alternative scheme of ‘food money’ which, 
on theoretical grounds, has never been challenged. 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasise the minor inconveniences 
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of our present embryo system. ‘There is the problem of the 
lodger, the traveller, and the frequenter of restaurants and clubs. 
Each requires separate treatment, and, incidentally, additional 
and variegated tickets. This is not a small matter, as some might 
think. There are probably in London alone a million and a half 
people who, from the nature of their occupations, are compelled 
to take some of their meals away from home and, on occasions, 
outside the London area. The control of consumption in hotels 
will almost require a Government Department in itself. The 
compulsory registration of each inhabitant with an individual shop 
may not be a serious matter when only two or three commodities 
are involved, but with each addition inconvenience and irritation 
will grow, and what is now a pin-prick may well, as time goes 
on, become a running sore. Apart from foodstuffs an ever-increas- 
ing list of rationed articles will come under regulation. Soap is 
talked of to-day, matches (at present unobtainable) to-morrow. 
Leaving aside these minor difficulties, which there is no desire to 
magnify, there remains a more important criticism. From the 
point of view of ‘food values’ it appears likely that the compulsory 
consumption of definite quantities of different foods is likely to 
lower the vitality of the nation. This is rather a question for 
medical experts, but writing unprofessionally one is inclined to 
think that ‘nature ’ is probably a better guide than Lord Rhondda 
as to food values, from a physiological point of view. 

In considering the subject of rationing on the lines in 
contemplation and partly in operation, criticism is necessarily 
incomplete, pending the full scheme. Changes in detail are being 
made almost daily, and although the principle of ‘food money’ 
has been partly conceded in the case of meat rations on a money 
basis, it is unlikely that the composite nature of the whole scheme 
will be altered. It is this composite nature of the whole scheme 
criticism. The present position is anomalous and characteristic 
of our English way of doing things. Owing to our rooted distrust 
of theory, the present rationing scheme has been arrived at by 
purely empirical methods. It is a mere accident that the prin- 
ciple of ‘food money’ has been grafted on to the ‘ weight’ and 
‘quantity’ method. The logic of events has shown that weight 
rationing applied to meat (a generic name referring to separate 
articles, chops, loins, steaks, etc.) is impracticable. That is all. 
Had the principle been conceded, or its implications appreciated, 
we should not be faced with an attempt to combine two incom- 
mensurable conceptions, weight and value, under one scheme. 
‘Money value’ would have been carried to its logical conclusion. 
A grudging assent has been given to that ‘freedom of choice’ 
which is vital to economic distribution and production, which is 
the essential feature of ‘food money.’ But ‘freedom of choice’ 
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has in the main been ineffectively provided for by other means. 
Weights of various articles have been made interchangeable, 
regardless of the fact that values are not constant. This neces- 
sitates an otherwise needless process of maximum prices. The 
full adoption of the ‘money’ principle avoids this crude and 
clumsy expedient. It does not appear to have been fully realised 
by the authors of the present scheme that the rationing of one 
article almost necessarily involves the rationing of the next sub- 
stitute. Therefore there has been no finality in our methods. 
A theoretically sound scheme should embrace all foodstuffs, and, 
money being the universal solvent, it appears unwise to discard 
& weapon which our ‘money economy’ has placed in our hands. 

The object of rationing is to arrive at equality between 
individuals and classes. In this connexion it is not always 
appreciated that equality has two meanings: equality as to pur- 
chasing power and equality as to quantity. Both, in times of 
stress, are legitimate aims, but the former is a dangerous objective 
unless carefully handled, and may result in an artificial lowering 
of price affecting production. Under the present embryo scheme 
equality of purchasing power is arrived at by maximum prices 
combined with weight value, on the one hand, and money value 
on the other. Any scheme on such composite lines must neces- 
sarily be patchwork, and, from the production point of view, 
uneconomical. A perusal of the technical complaints of agricul- 
turalists reveals the fact that each fresh regulation of one item 
reacts upon another. The strengthening of one portion of the 
fabric tends to weaken another part. The details of total agri- 
cultural production are so interlaced that it is obviously politic to 
interfere as little as possible with the natural laws of supply and 
demand and the production dependent upon these conditions. 
Any policy which puts producers in a strait waistcoat limits their 
activities, and, to a great extent, withdraws the mainspring of 
action, self-interest, and gontains within itself the germs of dis- 
solution, This is the producer’s side of the present policy, and, at 
the risk of repetition, it is worth emphasising that the present 
system of inelastic control of consumption operates against 
maximum production. Under any scheme of rationing by 
quantities it is clear that there is no market available for surplus 
production, the supply depending upon demand. This is a great 
defect which is obviated by the practical working of the alterna- 
tive plan of ‘food money’ rationing. This point, however, will 
be more clearly illustrated by the consideration of the detailed 
scheme of ‘food money’ with which the writer is identified. 

I suggest that the rationed articles to which ‘food money’ 
should apply should be divided into three categories : 

A. Essential foodstuffs. 
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B. Semi-essential foodstuffs, and additional surplus essential 
foodstuffs which may be available after the minimum needs of 
the community have been satisfied. 

C. Luxury foodstuffs. 

The State should issue three classes of tickets which, for 
convenience, should have three different colours, red, white and 
blue. These tickets should each have a fixed purchasing value, 
say 1s. each, and should be obtainable by the individual, or the 
head of the family, as the case may be, by application at the local 
Food Bureau, in exchange for cash. It should be noted that the 
machinery for this ticket distribution is already in being, and, so 
far, little or no alteration in procedure is requisite. The officials 
engaged in issuing Sugar Cards and the more recent Food Cards 
are by this time quite efficient, and the issue of ‘food money’ 
tickets can be dealt with by the same departments. The issue 
of the ‘red’ tickets, representing the minimum quantity of 
essentia’ foods necessary to maintain the subsistence of the nation, 
will naturally be limited in number, the number per head being 
based partly upon an irreducible minimum and partly upon avail- 
able supply. It may be assumed for the purposes of illustration 
that this minimum consumption at the present established 
maximum prices of bread, meat, sugar, margarine, and tea, is 
7s. per week. Therefore, on this assumption, each individual 
will be entitled to purchase seven 1s. tickets weekly. These 
tickets will be divided into perforated fractions of, say, 3d. each, 
and will be available as purchase money at any retailer who deals 
in the articles to which the ‘red’ tickets apply. The second 
category of tickets, the ‘ white’ tickets, which are available for 
the purchase of semi-essential foods, would be obtainable by a 
similar form of application to the ‘red,’ and would be regulated 
in number by the statistical information relative to supplies at 
the disposal of the Food Ministry. From time to time, as the 
supplies available for the ‘ white’ tickets vary, notification of the 
same will be given by the Ministry, and the number of ‘ white’ 
tickets increased or diminished. It must be noted, and this is 
an important provision of the scheme, that these ‘white’ tickets 
would be obtainable at a cost of 1s. 3d., but valid, as in the case 
of the ‘red,’ for the purchase of one shilling’s worth only. 
Finally, the luxury tickets, the ‘ blue’ tickets, would cost Is. 6d., 
and would be similarly available for the purchase of one shilling’s 
worth also of luxury foods which are included in neither of the 
previous categories. There appears to be no reason why the issue 
of these luxury tickets should be limited in number—they would 
bring in a large revenue to the State, and if a man desires to 
indulge his taste for caviare and plover’s eggs, assuming that 
such articles are available, there is no reason why he should not 
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do so, and, at the same time, contribute to the financial needs of 
the nation. The same observation applies to a more limited 
extent to the ‘white’ (or semi-essential) tickets. The cashing 
of these various tickets by the ultimate recipients, that is to say, 
the retailers, could be arranged for through the medium of Post 
Offices or Banks. This procedure involves certain practical but 
not insuperable difficulties. 

Below in tabular form is a statement of the advantages of 
‘food money’ over the alternative plan of quantity rations, or 
as against the composite method already in operation. As pre- 
viously shown, the principle of ‘food money’ has only been nomin- 
ally conceded. This concession was inevitable, as weight in the 
case of meat is no criterion of value. To adopt a principle in the 
case of one article which inevitably reacts upon another subject to 
a different method of treatment seems to be unscientific, and it 
is not impossible that the two methods may be mutually destruc- 
tive. Further, it should be observed that the partial adoption of 
the ‘money value’ principle renders impossible the division into 
categories of the rationed articles, in itself a new principle, 
important from the point of view of taxation and finance. 


THe ADVANTAGE OF ‘ Foop Money.’ 


. Relative simplicity of administration. 
. No class distinction. 
. Economy of consumption. 
Revenue. 
. Encouragement of maximum production. 
. No compulsory registration at individual shops. 
. Solution of the Hotel and Restaurant problem. 
. Solution of the problem of mixed consumers (householders 
and travellers combined). 

9. Elasticity. 

10. Three tickets instead of many. 

11. Probable ultimate disappearance of maximum prices. 

Most of these claims have already been dealt with, or speak 
for themselves, but a few further comments will not be out of 
place. The elimination of class distinction is important. Under 
the scheme rich and poor are treated alike, so far as the essential 
foods are concerned, neither peer nor peasant having an advantage 
over the other, and the well-todo workman having an equal 
opportunity, to the extent of his surplus cash, of purchasing 
luxury and semi-essential luxury food. Further, it will become 
the patriotic duty, as well as the pleasure, of the rich to relieve 
the pressure upon essential supplies by substitution, as far as 
possible, of luxurious and less necessary foods, the former of which 
neither appeal to nor satisfy the more robust appetites of the 
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masses. ‘Food money’ would solve the Restaurant problem in 
a very simple way. All that the visitor would do is to hand to 
_ the waiter red, white or blue tickets, the number being dependent 
upon his desires and his various holdings of each class of ticket, 
subject to the payment of a certain percentage by way of table 
money. Inasmuch as the various tickets, from the caterer’s point 
of view, bear a percentage of profit to him, since he buys whole- 
sale and the individual, retail, this profit would, to some extent, 
provide for the caterer’s establishment charges, and the table 
money would provide the profit necessary to carry on the business. 
There is no need to labour this point, the restaurateur being 
perfectly capable of protecting his own interests by some form or 
other of additional charge over the face value of the tickets given 
in exchange for the meal. The elasticity of ‘food money’ is an 
important factor. Assume that the supplies of certain commo- 
dities increase—by the mere announcement on the part of the 
Food Controller, the number of red tickets purchasable each week 
can be changed. Suppose we are favoured with a prolific potato 
crop. Instead of seven red tickets eight may be allowed. How 
will the public know? Exactly in the same way as in normal 
“times, viz. by the fall in price and, in any case, by the efforts of 
the retailer to sell his goods. 

The financial aspect of the scheme, that is to say the 
3d. and 6d. tax on the white and blue tickets respectively, 
merits serious consideration. A new principle of taxation is 
involved, a direct tax upon expenditure for luxuries. This 
is a scheme of taxation that has often been advocated, and 
in a different form has been adopted in France. There is much 
to be said in favour of such a tax, bearing in mind the difficult 
problems of finance which beset a harassed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, not only now but in the near future. The problem 
of reconstruction after the War depengs in the main on the con- 
centration of effort in the right direction, and any form of taxation 
which restricts wasteful or needless consumption has much to 
recommend it. It is not impossible that the principle of ‘food 
money,’ and the taxation that can be based upon it, might be 
extended to other articles of luxurious but non-gastronomic nature. 

The bearing of ‘food money’ upon maximum prices is interest- 
ing. With a perfect control and limitation of purchasing power, 
what is known as ‘ profiteering ’ would be impossible, since the 
‘money’ is not there (in the sense of being spent) to pay the en- 
hanced prices otherwise demanded. It is open to the State either to 
control the money spent or to fix prices. Need it be discussed which 
is the simpler and more economic method? With controlled pur- 
chasing power one of two things must happen. Either prices 
come down or production is diminished. On the assumption that 
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the profits of producers, still obtainable, are not below the standard 
of other industries, there is no reason to anticipate a reduction 
in supply. It must be observed that this claim is only fully valid 
in the case of those commodities the demand for which can be 
filled without calling in foreign supplies. 

The main points of my scheme, though not the arguments by 
which it is supported, have already been widely discussed in the 
daily press. Criticism of the scheme has been mainly directed 
to points of detail rather than to principle. For example, many 
people desire to know what would happen with regard to 
restaurants, and it may be remarked that the same point has 
been raised in the editorials: of several leading journals. This 
matter has already been dealt with. It is rather curious, that 
this particular aspect of ‘food money’ should evoke so much 
comment, and one is inclined to think that it is due to the fact 
that the partial adoption of ‘ money values’ in the case of meat 
has rather confused the issue, leaving the other foodstuffs, as 
it were, in the air. According to the view advocated in this 
article, it is the alternative purchasing choice which ‘food 
money ’ offers which constitutes one of the great merits of the 
scheme, and therefore it follows that the partial adoption of 
‘food money ’ for one article alone militates against the objective 
aimed at. ‘Money value’ against ‘quantity value’ is the 
principle of ‘food money,’ but it must be clearly understood 
that it is only the foundation upon which can be built the 
complete edifice. To accept a principle and avoid its implications 
is useless, and the application of ‘ money value’ to one item only 
is subject to the same comment. A more valuable criticism is 
as follows. Suppose the public demand concentrates upon beef, 
for example, will there not be queues and, in any case, can the 
demand be met? I take it that the answer is solvitur ambulando. 
With a limited amount tq be spent upon purely essential foods, 
it is unreasonable to suppose that the total sum would be expended 
upon any one article. It is true that each individual demand will 
not be the same, but the average demand will soon be ascertained, 
and supplies adjusted accordingly. Let us take the worst case. 
Assume the average demand is 3 oz., and the available supply is 
equivalent to 2 oz. per head. That is not to say the 3 oz. demand 
could not be met for a short period if reserve stocks were drawn 
upon, and therefore, for a time, no one would go short. In the 
meanwhile, ex hypothesi, the demand for some other article, say 
sugar, has diminished, since the total expenditure upon the 
essential food is controlled. What would happen? Increased 
importation of meat and reduced importation of sugar. The real 
difficulties are dependent upon cargo space and not available 
supplies. A more general reply to the same criticism may be 
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found in the'fact that queues are mainly psychological in origin; ~ 
they are chiefly due to the fear that supplies will not be there, 
partly to unregulated demand, and, one regrets to say, to the 
unscrupulous action of those whose total purchasing power has 
not been controlled. These factors will not operate under the 
scheme now put forward. 

Let me now advert to a criticism of a more serious nature— 
administrative difficulties. This takes two forms. Firstly, it is 
claimed that the whole organisation of food control must be 
altered, and secondly, that the problem of giving a monetary 
value to ‘ food money ’ tickets involves great practical difficulties. 
As regards the first of these points, the existing organisation, 
which, up to the present, is only in embryo, will require reduction 
rather than increase. It will surely be easier to control the 
issue of three classes of tickets than an ever-increasing list of 
rationed articles. From the point of view of distribution, the 
_ administrative difficulties would also tend to diminish, for the 
reason that within a short time supplies would automatically find 
their way to the only markets available, failing which they would 
be unsaleable. In other words, the self-interest of the producer 
and importer is the best answer to % criticism the force of which 
is mainly due to the abnormal conditions of unequal supply and 
demand. These conditions under any system of rationing would 
tend to equalise themselves, but more so under a system of ‘ food 
money’ where natural forces have free play. 

With regard to the problem of giving a monetary value 
or currency value to the ‘food money’ ticket, this difficulty 
must be frankly faced. The problem is -not theoretical 
but practical. In principle it is obviously just as easy for 
the retailer to cash the food ticket as to cash a_ post-office 
order. The procedure would be identical, but from the 
administrative point of view the work of the Post Office would 
be largely increased, and might lead to some congestion. This, 
to a great extent, would be obviated by enacting that only sums 
up to 5/1. should be cashed at Post Offices, and all larger sums at 
Banks. It is probable, apart from legislation, that this procedure 
would be adopted. In that case the work thrown upon the Banks 
would not be excessive, since, ipso facto, the work of crediting or 
cashing food tickets would be offset by the reduced work of cashing 
or crediting the usual tradesmen’s payments, cheques, postal 
orders and coin with which they are accustomed to deal. The 
primary objective of ‘food money ’ tickets is achieved as soon as 
they have been exchanged for food, and it goes without saying that 
if these tickets could serve the same function twice, the whole 
scheme would be vitiated. Therefore it is imperative that the 
tickets should be cancelled by the retailer, and it would be an 
Vet. LXXXIII—No. 495 38 
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offence not to do so as soon as the tickets had served their primary 
function. This cancellation could be effected either by detaching 
a perforated portion of the ticket, by a stamp, or by the simple 
method of crossing with the pen. Once this were done the tickets 
would serve the purpose of intermediate currency, in the same way 
as postal orders, and would afford a convenient method of payment 
by the small retailer, with or without a banking account, but 
desirous of making payments at other centres. 

Opposition to ‘food money ’ takes various forms. ‘ Practical 
difficulties ’ offer the easiest line of attack for those constitutionally 
averse to change. Therefore the Post Office difficulty is stressed. 
However, it must be remembered that, considered as a whole, 
“food money’ would involve far less administrative work than 
the alternative ‘ weight and quantity’ rationing, and pro tanto 
would afford a considerable margin for the additional work which 
the Post Office staff might be called upon to perform. Upon the 
question of the practical difficulties of ‘ food money ’ it would be 
unwise to dogmatise. As to these difficulties, I have offered 
certain solutions, but time and experience may suggest many 
alternatives. It is all to the good that the merits of the principle 
of ‘food money’ have been conceded by expert opinion, and 
perhaps I may be permitted to express the hope that the genius 
of a ‘ nation of shopkeepers ’ will not be deterred from the adoption 
of a sound principle merely by administrative problems, the 
solution of which should not be beyond our capacity. 


FRANK MorRIs. 





THE NEED FOR PSYCHO-PATHOLOGICAL 
HOSPITALS 


For many decades the study of the mind has been confused 
with the study of the brain. In the laboratory, the brain is cut 
into sections and examined under microscopes. As a result, the 
study of mental disturbances has pursued an anatomical path. 
Ii has been thought that the significance of disharmonies in the 
mind can best be explained and understood by this method of 
approach. 

The spirit that permitted this method of approach has con- 
sistently sought to explain the greater by the less. It has essayed 
to put the anatomy of the brain above function. As a result, 
it has led to a curious gap in medicine. This gap is a wide one 
and should be filled in by a properly constituted science of 
psychological medicine. It is partly filled in by the ordinary human 
experience of a general practitioner, who, although he may begin 
the practice of medicine in the spirit of an anatomist and physiolo- 
gist, eventually becomes to some extent a psychologist. It is 
essential that he should become a psychologist, because other- 
wise he would be unable to account for many of the maladies 
that his patients suffer from, and for the course that they take. 
For the successful general practitioner learns early in his career 
that there is a very important factor which is rarely mentioned 
in text-books, and that is, human motive. He begins to realise 
in a dim way that many of the maladies that he meets with in 
his daily work have a motive behind them. This motive we may 
call the psychological factor. As soon as it is recognised, in all 
its endless ramifications and transformations, the doctor finds 
himself compelled to look for a new interpretation of many 
diseases and to go beyond the purely anatomical and physiological. 
Unfortunately the recognition of this factor is not common in 
the medical schools in this country. The teaching that can be 
obtained on medical psychology in this country is practically non- 
existent. I believe that the reason of this is to be found in a 
very natural hesitancy to plunge into so vast and indefinite a 
field, which promises little financial gain and demands an 
immense amount of patient observation. 

1007 3382 
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There are certain cases in which the psychological factor is 
so glaringly evident that its existence is admitted by medical 
schools. These cases are variously described as hysterical, 
neurotic, psycho-neurotic, neurasthenic or psychasthenic. These 
are cases in which the psychological factor steps, as it were, into 
broad daylight and insists upon recognition. 

But although this is so, it does not lead orthodox medicine 
along a path of close investigation as might be expected. Ortho- 
dox medicine does not proclaim that these cases result from a 
psychological factor, that they demand investigation from the 
psychological point of view and that their rational treatment 
should be along psychological lines ; but it maintains that although 
the trouble may seem to lie in the mind, the only rational treat- 
ment is one that deals with the body. ‘You may have,’ it says, 
‘men and women who suffer from odd fears, morbid aversions, 
and strange incapacities ; you may have people, otherwise normal, 
whose lives are burdened by curious ideas. You may have people 
who suddenly become dumb, deaf, blind, or paralysed for no bodily 
reason. You may have people who are aware that there is some- 
thing unadjusted in the life of thought and feeling, but are 
incapable of helping themselves. You may have apparently 
normal people who cannot cross open spaces, or dread closed 
rooms, or are plagued with the idea that they must continually 
wash themselves, or that they have got infections, or that they 
have committed the unpardonable sin. You may have people 
who develop stammers or convulsive attacks or fits of anxiety 
or. depression, for which no physical cause can be found. The 
right method of treatment for such persons is bromide, massage, 
rest in ‘bed and electricity. You may send them to Bath or to 
Harrogate. But if you wish us to believe that these complaints 
arise out of psychological factors and that the right method of cure 
is a readjustment of the inner life, then you must expect us to 
oppose you vigorously. We do not mind you trying some new 
form of electricity, or holding radium tubes over the patient’s 
head. We will be indulgent if you try a little hypnotism, but if 
you still persist in maintaining that these people are ill because 
of psychological disharmonies, whose nature can only be revealed 
by careful analysis, then we will oppose you.’ 

It is true that the War has produced a slight change in the 
spirit of orthodox medicine, for the War has produced thousands 
and thousands of neurotic cases that have been the despair of the 
orthodox spirit. It is also true that it is possible to discern a line of 
cleavage between the old and the new, in medicine as well as in 
every other department of life, and that the newer outlook has not 
yet had its opportunity for expression. It cannot be expected that 
orthodox medicine should find itself capable of treating adequately 
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the functional disorders that this War has produced, for how can 
it comprehend, of a sudden, those vast domains of sickness that 
it has hitherto ignored? In many years’ time we may look 
forward to understanding a little about these kinds of maladies, 
if we begin now to study them with the care and the devotion 
that they demand. 


II 


The aim of the newer clinical psychology is threefold. It 
desires to find out why certain mental and emotional peculiari- 
ties have arisen in the patient’s life, how they can be cured, and 
how they can be prevented from arising in other people. Re- 
search that is devoted solely to bodily considerations is inade- 
quate. There is such a thing as pride or egotism, for example, 
which may cause strange psychological disturbances, and where 
shall we look in the dead brain for the dwelling-place of pride? 
The task of analytical psychology is one of immense difficulty, 
because it makes it necessary that the life-history of the patient 
should be studied with the greatest care and understanding in 
order that those factors which were operative at the time when 
the trouble arose should be realised. 

If a doctor has to investigate a case of lung disease he takes 
great pains to find out all the factors connected with it. He goes 
beyond the immediate present into the patient’s past. He may 
go into the history of the patient’s family. He explores the 
physical situation thoroughly, and as a result of a careful analysis 
he comes to certain conclusions concerning the nature of the 
disease and the best course of treatment. If he did not do this 
he would be considered a fool. But if a doctor examines a patient 
suffering from some neurotic trouble his whole attitude is entirely 
different. So soon as he suspects that he is not dealing with a 
case of physical disease, his mind seems to shut down like an 
oyster shell. He does not encourage the patient to describe his 
symptoms, and his inquiries as to when the trouble started are 
perfunctory and casual. He immediately begins to think of rest- 
cures, of bromide, of massage and of electricity. If he under- 
takes the case he begins a skilful juggling process with these 
palliatives. The patient is sent here and there, to and fro, up 
and down, and wherever he goes he carries his trouble with him. 
It never occurs to anyone to go thoroughly into his case. He 
may be handled by doctor after doctor, specialist or otherwise, 
without ever having the opportunity afforded him of stating 
exactly what he is suffering from. He may begin in a tentative 
way, and before he has got beyond a few sentences he will be met 
by some remark, such as ‘Yes, yes—tiresome little fancies. I 
quite understand. Now the best thing for you, my dear sir, is to 
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stop worrying and take this medicine three times a day.’ That 
is about as far as the spirit of orthodox medicine ever gets along 
the path of psychological investigation. If the medicine does no 
good, then there is always rest in bed, or a sea-voyage, or radium, 
or high-frequency currents. Here lies the true quackery, for the 
man who holds a radium tube over a patient’s head and says that 
its emanations will make the brain healthy and do away with the 
obsessive ideas-or uncontrollable anxiety is a quack. And in 
exactly the same way a man who prescribes a little bromide and 
ammoniated tincture of valerian to a patient who suffers from an 
ungovernable fear of open spaces is a quack. This kind of 
quackery is looked upon with approval, partly because people are 
not educated up to the point of demanding anything better and 
partly because the doctor is not educated up to the point of offering 
anything better. For the doctor, in place of prescribing radium 
or bromide, might just as well prescribe the ingredients of a 
witch’s cauldron. This kind of treatment depends entirely and 
solely upon the element of suggestion on the part of the doctor 
and belief on the part of the patient, and it is quackery as long 
as this psychological factor is denied. In the look and the words 
that accompany the prescription lies the greatest part of its 
efficacy. The recognition of the value of the suggestive factor 
in neurotics should be frankly acknowledged in text-books and it 
should be carefully studied. It is a mild form of hypnotism. It 
is faith working miracles. 


III 


After this diatribe directed against the spirit of orthodox 
medicine, the reader will naturally ask whether clinical psychology 
promises anything better than the existing methods of treatment. 
He will say ‘ You seem somewhat exasperated at the present state 
of affairs. You refer vaguely to something which you call clinical 
psychology, but what has jt done so far? Do you think that it 
offers anything better than rest, massage, tonics and electricity, 
concerning which you seem to be so vexed?’ 

It is perfectly safe to reply that clinical -psychology will ulti- 
mately offer something much betfer. The little that it has done 
so far is to demonstrate the fact that a large number of diseases, 
hitherto unsuspected, do arise from psychological causes. It has 
also proclaimed that such a thing as a science of psychological 
medicine is a possibility. It has also asserted emphatically that 
the right method of approach to the problem of the neurotic is 
through the mind. 

There is a classic case of agoraphobia recorded by Legrand du 
Saulle which will serve to illustrate the purely psychological 
nature of neurotic disturbance. An infantry officer had a horror 
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of open spaces, but only under certain circumstances. As long 
as he wore civilian clothing he was incapable of crossing a square 
or field or parade-ground. But if he wore his uniform his fear 
left him. Now it would be surely wrong to treat a case like this 
with massage and electricity. It would be more intelligent to 
regard the phobia as being due to a certain attitude of mind rather 
than to a certain condition of body. Our aim, therefore, should 
be to find out exactly why a military uniform should temporarily 
cure the phobia; and why civilian clothing should induce it. To 
do this it would evidently be foolish if we simply confined our- 
selves to examining the man’s body, listening to his heart, 
weighing and measuring him. If we went so far as to ask him 
if his parents and relations suffered in the same way, and found 
that they did or did not, as the case might be, and left the matter 
there, our investigation would be superficial. But if we went 
further and found out that this trouble began at a certain age 
and under certain circumstances, we should be taking the first 
steps along the path of clinical psychology. And if we took up 
the point of view that there must be some relationship between 
the fear and the circumstances under which it arose we should be 
in danger of being called clinical psychologists. For if a heading 
occurred in any orthodox text-book of medicine, such as ‘ Circum- 
stances under which the Fear of Open Spaces arises,’ it would 
mean that the psychological spirit had come into fashion. But 
such a line of inquiry is shunned because it would lead into a 
deeper level of thought than that which appeals to those who 
cling to a surface view of life, or regard the practice of medicine 
as a business proposition. 


IV 


Clinical psychology deals with an individual’s own reality. 
It does not deal with reality as the doctor sees it, but with reality 
as the patient sees it. It, therefore, demands certain qualities on 
the part of the doctor. He must be able to understand that there 
is such a thing as a personal interpretation of reality which may 
differ from the common interpretation. He must be able to get 
inside the patient’s mind so that he may see the nature of the 
problems existing there. If he adopts the familiar attitude of 
laughing at his patient’s symptoms he effectively blocks the way 
to finding out anything useful about them. The patient will meet 
him on his own level and that level will be a surface one. 

At the present time there are no properly organised psycho- 
pathological hospitals. Sporadic attempts have been made from 
time to time to start clinics where the problems of neurotic disturb- 
ance should receive careful investigation, but these have been 
consistently frowned upon by’the orthodox spirit. Quite recently 
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a leading neurologist, who had lent his name as a supporter of 
one of these clinics, was summoned before the bar of medicine 
and severely reprimanded for associating with such a movement. 
It will therefore be seen that the problem of the neurotic is not 
likely to find adequate handling under the present conditions. 
But the present conditions demand urgently that it should be 
handled, for the problem shows signs of becoming a serious one. 
What, then, is the remedy? 

The remedy lies in the founding of psycho-pathological 
hospitals. Just as there are hospitals for heart cases, or lung 
cases, or neurological cases, so must there be hospitals for psycho- 
pathological cases. In them the study of neurotic disturbance 
could then be carried out intelligently by properly qualified men 
and women who are willing to devote their lives to discovering 
the factors which cause psychological maladies, and who therefore 
are truly interested in the work. In this way, and in this way 
alone, will the proper line of treatment, both curative and pre- 
ventive, be found. The spirit animating these psycho-pathological 
hospitals must not be separative, but one of mutual co-operation. 
Every form of psychological theory and practice that is in exist- 
ence at present must be given a proper trial—not extending over 
a few hours or a few days but for a period of years. Journals 
dealing with true psycho-pathology are necessary, not containing 
articles on the morbid anatomy of the brain, or vague essays on 
humanitarian subjects, like those printed in most of our British 
orthodox journals, but contributions which are the result of honest 
and careful psychological analysis of cases. Ultimately psycho- 
pathology is bound to link up with education—with that real 
education which concerns itself with the proper growth and expres- 
sion of the individual. For it is becoming increasingly clear from 
the small amount of work already accomplished that neurotic 
disturbance arises from the mal-expression of individuality. 


V 


If no attempt is made to handle the situation properly, and 
if the orthodox spirit continues its Victorian policy of repression 
in the field of psychological medicine, we must be prepared to 
witness a steady increase in the number of sporadic attempts to 
found small institutions for the treatment of neurotic cases. 
These attempts will be entirely individualistic. There will be no 
co-operation. The methods used will tend to go to extremes, the 
work will suffer and the spirit of antagonism and criticism thrive. 

There is only one way of dealing successfully with a new 
movement when it is generally represented among a growing body 
of people. The movement must be recognised and given the 
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opportunity of proper expression. If there is anything creative 
behind it, then the result will be achievement and progress. If 
there is nothing behind it, it will die of inanition. 

If the orthodox spirit in medicine continues to bar the way 
‘it is probable that the public themselves will find the means of 
overcoming the obstruction. But should such a contingency arise 
it would be unfortunate, because it would lead to initial chaos. 
The present treatment of shell shock and allied disorders has done 
something towards arousing public resentment. If psycho- 
pathological hospitals were founded now, with the idea in view 
of their forming the basis of permanent psycho-pathological 
hospitals in peace-time, the outlook for the physical health 
of the nation in the future would be brighter. These 
psycho-pathological hospitals must not be confounded. with 
asylums. The existing habit of treating neurotic cases in the 
same wards as insane cases, which obtains in some hospitals, 
constitutes sufficient evidence of the reactionary spirit and lack 
of vision that exist in orthodox medicine at the present moment. 


Mavrice NICOLL. 








THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


A FORTH AND CLYDE SAIP-CANAL— 
AND HOUSING 


NEARLY two years ago, in June 1916, this Review gave me space 
for an article discussing the wider generalities of after-war recon- 
struction, which began with the words: ‘Some day the War 
must cease.’ The War still goes on, our whole civilisation is in 
ithe throes, and it may seem bold again to look out into the future, 
but still I should like to say something now in support of one 
definite reconstruction scheme of great purpose, because, during 
all this dreary time, nothing is being more forcibly brought home 
to all of us than the paramount importance of the subject with 
which it primarily deals—good and speedy and safe communi- 
cations. 

Let us begin with two assumptions : 

The first, that—equally as in wartime—in peace, while 
isolation of necessity means stagnation, not only all trade and 
commerce, with the advantages which come from interchange 
of raw materials and finished products, but also all that clash of 
ideas and personalities which makes for progress and the spread 
of civilisation, depend upon such communications. 

The second, that carriage by water is the cheapest method of 
transportation for men and goods. It has been said that 5000 
tons can be transported by water as cheaply as 500 tons by rail 
or 50 tons by road. 

Taken together, therefore, we see that anything which 
quickens and simplifies traffic by water must be beneficial to 
humanity. . 

Now exactly a century and a half ago, Smeaton, the Scottish 
engineer who designed the Eddystone lighthouse, looked at the 
waist of his native land, and, seeing that it was the easiest spot 
for cross-Britain water-transit, proceeded to join the seas by 1 
barge canal. It was a small enterprise, entirely commercial, 
which had and still has its uses. Two generations passed, and 
then, as railways came in and spread all over our islands, our 
canals were used less and less; indeed, we were so vain of our 
railway supremacy that we let many of them die, some might 
say allowed them to be murdered. On the Continent it was 
different. There they have not our wealth of coal, but they have 
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abundance of water and wide rivers, and with them the growth 
of canals and canal traffic has been continuous. Barges, many 
times the size of any which we possess, can already pass from 
the sea far into the interior, and it is only a question of a little 
time and we shall see Europe, Russia in particular, traversed by 
several great through routes.’ Further, we may witness startling 
developments in the actual reconstruction of our geography. It 
has been announced that Germany already has plans arranged to 
control the sea exits of the Rhine, and that, failing the absorption 
of Belgium and the Netherlands within her hegemony, she will 
take steps to divert its inland traffic—perhaps even the actual 
waters of what she considers her own river—across German 
territory and so out to the North Sea by the valley of the Ems 
and the Emden estuary. Let us also remember another possible 
outcome of what we have learned in this War. It is quite likely 
that canal barges may in the future be so constructed as to sub- 
merge when they get vut into the sea, thereby avoiding the danger 
of troubled surfaces, and, when necessary, going for long distances 
under water. Moreover we are becoming accustomed to canals 
even for ocean-going ships. Two generations ago the Suez Canal 
gave us a lead in this direction and the result was epoch-making. 
Suez was followed by Panama, and now the old trade routes round 
the world have been entirely altered. So much for commercial 
advantage. 

But there are nations with whom commerce is not only allied 
with but subservient to a fighting policy, and within the last 
ten years we have seen the making of the Kiel Canal, and are 
to-day witnesses of its value in naval strategy. Germany did 
not declare war until it was not orfly practically finished once but 
improved and enlarged. Were it not for the fact that the con- 
struction of this Canal, with its double entry, sealed the Baltic 
against our Fleet, the Russian débdcle might never have taken 
place. Probably the historians of the future will tell us that no 
work of men’s brains or hands has had so much influence upon 
the course of the War as the making of the Kiel Canal. 

Now our Scottish Ship Canal comes into notice, and there are 
many reasons why it is worthy of. most serious consideration. A 
water connexion between the Forth and the Clyde is, from the 
view of commerce, a small thing compared with the piercing of 

1 Since this was written three separate statements have appeared in the 
Press dealing with Continental canal projects. The first : that the commercial 
agreement between Germany and Russia contains a plan for the construction of 
a canal from the Baltic to the Black Sea; the second : that the credit hag been 
passed for a canal linking the Main—and so the Rhine—with the Danube, and 
navigable by boats of 1200 tons, at an expenditure of 33,000,000/.; the third : 
that, even before the War, the inland port of Ruhrort-Duisberg, on the Rhine 
near Cologne, had 22 miles of wharves, and that its traffic was equal to that of 
the port of Cardiff. ‘ 
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the Isthmuses of Suez and Panama, or strategically in comparison 
with Kiel, but even an amateur in naval or trade doings must see 
advantage in a back door to Rosyth and a great reduction in 
mileage between our western and eastern ports. It would have 
been very helpful these last four years. In the future, either if 
we have again to stand face to face with a powerful naval enemy, 
or if our factories are to compete with success in a wave of peace- 
ful prosperity in the Baltic and Russia, it will be essential. 

Were it made, the saving in distance—and so of time and 
fuel—as between Glasgow on the West and London, Newcastle 
and Hamburg on the East, is estimated at 255, 407 and 380 miles, 
respectively. Between Liverpool or Belfast and these same 
three ports the saving would be almost as large. 

With regard to the Canal itself, two routes have been sug- 
gested, both starting at or near Grangemouth in the estuary of 
the Forth, ten miles above Rosyth. The first, which has been 
under consideration for thirty years, follows the valley of the 
Forth River for some 25 miles and then, cleaving its way through 
a low shoulder of the northern hills, comes out into the bottom 
end of Loch Lomond. The intention is that, once in the Loch, 
ships should proceed up it to where there is a narrow neck of 
land between Tarbet and Arrochar. Here, a cutting about a mile 
and @ half in length is necessary, but, that accomplished, ships 
would steam out into the deepsalt waters of Loch Long and the 
open sea. This route is mainly through agricultural land where 
there is no great population and at present few industries. 

The second route, which is generally known as the Direct 
Route, takes a more southerly direction, and, leaving Falkirk 
on its left, follows the valleys’ of the Bonny and Kelvin rivers, 
eventually joining the Clyde some five miles to the west of 
Glasgow. It is considerably shorter, but it would entail more 
cutting, more disturbance of existing activities and communi- 
cations, as well as considerable dredging of the Clyde; for the 
Admiralty desire to take the largest ships in the world and require 

a depth of 45 feet. 
The first scheme is estimated to cost 33,000,0001. ; the second 
55,000,000/. In both cases no one can deny that it is heavy 
money, and we all realise that money must not be wasted on 
wild-cat proposals; but note that the expenditure is mainly on 
labour. For in this connexion certain figures are very instruc- 
tive. We have been so accustomed to be told, often quite 
erroneously, that the cost of land required to be taken is the bar 
to improvements, that it is interesting to find that the estimates 
for land and compensation are, as regards the first scheme, 
reckoned at 770,0001., not one fortieth of the whole cost, and in 
the direct route at 2,500,000/., which is not one twentieth. It 
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would be unwise for anyone not in the secrets of the Admiralty 
or the Board of Trade to discuss and estimate what the advantages 
would be to the nation in either category of naval strategy or 
commerce, but it is believed that the Admiralty prefer the cheaper 
Loch Lomond scheme and that, unless her boundaries are mightily 
extended—the recognition of Greater City areas may be one of 
the local government surprises of the future—Glasgow will be 
more likely to favour the Direct Route. There is, therefore, the 
danger that, in the clash of interests of the two sets of people 
who could be expected most to welcome such a canal, the whole 
scheme may fall to the ground. If, however, there is a possibility 
of this occurring, let us endeavour to reinforce the two old argu- 
ments of strategy and commerce by two others which are urgent 
and should add considerably to the weight in the scale. 
When I wrote before on the subject of Demobilisation, I 
endeavoured to point out a few of the difficulties with which we 
should be faced on the declaration of peace. Some wise men, 
men possessing an intimate acquaintance with the business of 
the world, tell us that when the. War is over there will be such a 
scarcity of necessities, so great a demand for goods of all kinds 
to meet the shortage which these four terrible years have 
brought about in every quarter, that trade will boom and there 
will be work for all. Perhaps! but that does not mean that the 
workers will be easily fitted to the work. For so long a time 
our ‘ Business as Usual’ will have been War. This has made a 
disastrous break in all the old peace-time trades, and, suddenly, 
eight millions of our population, men and women, will most of 
them be in effect locked out from this war-trade. It will have 
put up its shutters—no more fighting, no more munition-making. 
Some of course, we hope a great many, will find their way back 
at once to their old employment, and arrangements are being 
made to assist them, but this will not cover everybody, and while 
a few munitioners will have proved themselves so valuable to 
their present employers that they will be retained to do some- 
thing else, hundreds of thousands of men will certainly at first 
have nothing to which they can turn their hand. The Labour 
Party have no illusions about this trouble ahead, and in a mani- 
festo lately issued they speak of ‘ the coming industrial dislocation 
which will inevitably follow the discharge from War Service of 
half of all the working population,’ and affirm that the finding of 
work for them is ‘a national obligation.’ Would anyone wish 
to deny it; but what form is it to take? What work? There 
may be a destructive feeling abroad, but surely we have had our 
fill of destruction by now and it would be better to search for 
things constructive. Every conceivable proposal which will at 
the same time provide work for those who will need it when 
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the pinch comes. and advantage to the community in the further 
future should now be worthy of discussion. May I then point 
out to Labour that here at any rate, in the digging of this Canal, 
is one scheme which, as the Glasgow Herald says, might be used 
as ‘a stabiliser of economic conditions for the first few years after 
the War,’ a really sane reconstruction scheme, which could be 
put in hand at once and which would, it is calculated, employ 
nearly 100,000 men on the very same class of work as that on 
which our soldiers have been engaged all along the various battle 
Fronts, a scheme moreover which, when completed, would be a 
permanent asset to the country? Can we not therefore argue 
that even heavy expenditure on such work would be fully justified ? 

But the second reinforcing argument is even stronger. When 
Peace comes there will be a comprehensive re-settling of the 
people. Some of the younger men and women who have tasted 
novel and larger experiences will elect to try their fortunes abroad, 
but it would be cruel if emigration were compulsory. Rather 
should we tempt them to stay at home, striving to help them to 
their advantage, to marriage and the setting up of new estab- 
lishments with new ambitions. The nation has deserved a fresh 
and a better life. But a contented home depends on comfortable 
housing : this is fundamental ; and from all sides there comes a 
warning cry that more and better houses are needed. ‘There is 
no doubt about the shortage. It had already shown itself before 
the War. Speculative builders, the mainstay of the housing of 
the past, had been discouraged by the cost both of labour and of 
materials and by the stringency of regulations; and no one, 
neither individuals nor public nor private corporations, had been 
rash enough to step in and fill their place. 

To-day the situation is far worse. For three years there have 
been no men to build and nothing to build with, and naturally 
the cry becomes more clamorous. The Labour pamphlet now 
says that a million new houses, five million additional rooms, 
to cost at least 250,000,0001., are absolutely necessary, and that 
they must be built, ‘where they are wanted, of the kind that is 
wanted, as soon as they are wanted.’ The Scottish Housing 
Commission also has reported that 230,000 houses are required 
in Scotland alone, at the expenditure of 83,000,0001. Keep these 
Scottish figures in mind. If they can be justified it means that 
certainly 100,000 houses will be set down in the neighbourhood 
of this very waist of Scotland with which we are dealing, at an 
expenditure of 30,000,0001. Perhaps both demands will be 
reduced, but, however many houses are really needed, who is to 
build them, and—infinitely more important—where are they to 
be built? It is chiefly because of the urgency for an answer to 
the last question that I write this article. 
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To understand the problem aright we must go back to past 
history. Three or four generations ago our governors deliberately 
adopted a certain policy. They desired to make the nation richer, 
and they succeeded beyond their wildest hopes. They were busi- 
ness men and they held that we could always get our food from 
abroad so long as we had money to pay for it, and that therefore 
evidently our réle should be that of a manufacturing nation 
which exported manufactures and imported food. Britain was 
encouraged to bank on her sea-power, and never imagined the 
submarine. As I do not wish to raise questions which may be 
contentious, I will discuss only one effect of that policy, for that 
one effect is unchallengeable. It intensified a movement which 
was becoming world-wide, the emptying of the countryside and 
the uprising of factory towns. With us everything contributed to 
assist this movement. Naturally it was popular with the 
unthinking masses, for at first all were better off, except the 
country landlords, and they were in an infinitesimal minority 
and so did not matter. Both employers and employed made 
money, and in the towns there were more opportunities and far 
more excitement and amusement. Our population had been agri- 
cultural and widely distributed. Speedily it became industrial 
and closely congested. Mr. John Galsworthy, in an arresting 
pamphlet, The Land, which he has just issued, and which all 
should read, tells us that whereas ‘In 1688 four fifths of the 
‘population of England was rural, in 1911 only about two ninths 
was rural.’ There was a rush to centres, to the older cities and 
ports, to the new coalfields and railway junctions. The com- 
bined population of England and Scotland and Wales—we can 
exclude Ireland—has grown as follows: In 1801 it was roughly 
10,500,000 ; in 1861 it was just over 23,000,000; in 1911 it was 
nearly 41,000,000. Bounding prosperity, we should call it, but 
still it is probable that to-day there are fewer people living in the 
country than there were in 1861, and that all the subsequent 
increase, some 18,000,000 souls, have gathered into and around 
the larger towns and cities. Everybody, all classes, all interests, 
apparently thought that this mushroom growth of the cities was 
unqualified advantage to the community, and no one dreamed 
that social difficulties and worries would come with congestion, 
from the bad housing and environment which breed dirt and 
squalor and disease and a quite justifiable discontent. The 
trouble went far before it was diagnosed, while, even then, those 
who spoke out were voices crying in the wilderness. Listen to 
Mr. Galsworthy again. Under the heading ‘Town Blight’ he 
Says : 

Our great industrial towns, sixty odd in England alone, with a popu- 
lation of 15,000,000 to 16,000,000, are our glory, our pride, and the main 
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source of our wealth. They are the growth, roughly speaking, of five 
generations. They began at a time when social science was unknown, 
spread and grew in unchecked riot of individual moneymaking, till they 
are the nightmare of social reformers and the despair of all lovers of 
beauty. They have mastered us so utterly, morally, and physically, that 
we regard them and their results as matter of course. They are public 
opinion, so that for the battle against town-blight there is no driving 
force. They paralyse the imaginations of our politicians because their 
voting power is so enormous, their commercial interests are so huge, and 
the food necessities of their populations seem so paramount. . 


When the Poor Law Commission reported, in 1910, it must 
have been unpleasant for the many who now really care for these 
things to read over and over again in their pages that wherever 
it had room to spread itself the well-being of the race continued, 
but that in our greater cities, notwithstanding all their outward 
wealth dnd glitter, pauperism was progressively increasing and 
- health deteriorating, and that over-crowding was the chief cause 
of the degeneracy. It was brought home to us_ that 
the pauperism of the countryside is mainly confined to 
the aged; there are no young paupers there. But in the 
cities it embraces whole families, degenerates, the doomed off- 
spring of misdeeds or misfortune, who have got down and can 
never get up. ‘The city passes on its way, treading them under 
foot, rolling them down into the mire, layer upon layer. In spite 
of our boasted civilisation, in spite of education and sanitation, 
the bigger the town the higher the percentage of wreckage. ‘The 
increase in adulf pauperism,’ says the Report, ‘both male and 
female, has wholly occurred in London and in the other urban 
areas.’ That Report is eight years old, but still little has been 
done to stay this increasing congestion. It is a grave blemish 
of the party system that it discourages foresight and long 
views. Most assuredly therefore when we have before us this 
prospect of building to-morrow many hundreds of thousands 
of houses as the future homes of millions of our men and women 
and children, when we wish to do something not for those who 
can help themselves but for the helpless, we should ask, and 
ask insistently, who is to build them, and where are they to 
be built? They are going to cost a vast amount of money, let 
us at least try to prevent more than are necessary being dumped 
down where they will be actually harmful. 

Now there are at the moment, by chance—I had nearly 
written ‘fortunately ’—two influences at work which in this fight 
against a congested population should help us a little, strong 
stirring influences—hunger and fear. Both are as yet no more 
than vague shadows in the background of our minds, but they are 
there. The weathercock which had so long pointed to prosperity 
shows ap uncomfortable tendency to swing round towards disaster, 
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and for the first time in our long history all classes are asking 
what there is to eat. It is evident that in the future we must 
increase our food or limit our population. Therefore it is easy 
to excite interest in agriculture, whether it be the tillage of farms, 
small holdings, intensive culture or allotments. 

May I here, greatly daring, quote two sentences from the 
mouth of an enemy, Imperial Germany, by Prince Bernhard von 
Bilow? He had been speaking of the exaggerated development 
of towns, and he went on ‘ Agriculture is the ballast of the ship 
of State, though sails and steam may propel it,’ and again: ‘If 
the peasant has money then everybody has money.’ 

We are all of us now grimly conscious of our past neglect of 
agriculture and acknowledge that we must grow more food, 
which should mean some more people employed right out on the 
land. But I wish I could think that it would mean very many. 
There is a most salutary desire for allotments, but these must of 
necessity be close in to the towns. Small holdings sound ideal, 
and in certain privileged localities they will have a reasonable 
chance of prosperity as long as facilities of transport are secured, 
and they are not penalised in competition with foreign produce. 
But it is agreed that they failed in the past mainly because they 
were uneconomical, and that to be successful now they should 
be grouped and worked in combination ; while in all probability 
the same applies even to the larger farms. Indeed one of our 
greatest agricultural experts holds that we shall get the best 
economic results, more food and cheaper food, out of tracts of 
farm land 5000 acres in extent under one management, with the 
business methods which come from unified control. This cer- 
tainly implies more machinery, and we hope much more food, 
but will it mean more men? Or— to take a second ery which is 
now popular—can we expect any great exodus in pursuit of 
forestry? It is another industry which we have neglected in 
the past, for timber came so easily across the seas. We now 
understand how greatly we depend upon it also—did the man in 
the street in days gone by ever realise his personal need for pit- 
props ?—and millions of trees will be planted in the near future, 
but it will be many a long day before the families living in and 
by our woods will be counted by the thousand. 

Moreover there is a reverse side to the shield. Even if this 
zeal for food and timber production draws a good many out on to 
the open land, we must bear in mind a strong counterbalancing 
influence. One of the long-established sources of rural employ- 
ment is going to be seriously curtailed. In country districts the 
more well-to-do, the so-called ‘rentier’ class, have been large 
employers of labour, perhaps luxury-labour. Incomes are now 
being reduced and wages raised, and the results will be inevitable 
Vo. LXXXIII—No. 495 37 
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—less luxury, fewer wage-earners employed. In the past sport 
tempted men to the country, latterly flower gardens tempted both 
men and women. If these temptations disappear such of the 
‘rentier ’ class as survive will consider disappearing also, perhaps 
to the towns, perhaps to sunnier and cheaper climes abroad. 
Houses will be shut up in every direction, and even where they 
are kept open there will be fewer servants. Everywhere the 
young ladies will themselves mow their tennis lawns, water and 
pick their flowers and drive their run-abouts—possibly even milk 
their own cows, and with the reduction of the larger establish- 
ments there will be many fewer gardeners, chauffeurs, game- 
keepers, grooms andodd men. Weighing these influences against 
each other is it not probable that, however convincingly land- 
culture may be preached, unless something drastic is done, quite 
outside of tillage, there will be not more but less employment and 
fewer families spread out over the open country, and an actual 
increase in the over-crowding of our old towns and cities—the 
very last thing which we should desire? 

It is to be hoped therefore that to-day, when they have before 
them these great building schemes, our rulers realise that they 
are at a parting of the ways. If, as social reformers affirm, this 
over-congestion is a real danger, one of the greatest follies in 
our history, we are in a dilemma. We shall actually, with our 
eyes open, increase the danger unless we discover some practical 
method of spreading instead of crowding. To do so may entail 
the sacrifice of cherished ideas. I am hoping that this article 
will be read by those who represent Labour, and I wish at once 
to challenge one of the suggestions put forward in their ‘ Million 
New Houses’ pamphlet. Under the heading ‘ Who is to build 
the new cottages?’ they rule out in succession speculative builders, 
co-operative societies, philanthropic landowners, charitable trusts 
and public utility societies, and come to a definite decision, saying 
‘It seems clear that no one but the Municipalities and the 
National Government can possibly shoulder the task.’ And they 
manifestly prefer the Local Authority. I admit that it is natural 
to look to the Municipalities, for the vast majority of applications 
for new houses will come not through the smaller towns and 
villages or the County Councils but through the larger and richer 
cities, and to some extent their demands must be met; but, given 
the best will in the world, consider the result! Have they 
thought how these cities will swell, yet another ring of struggling 
humanity bound round and throttling every place which is already 
congested, the more populous the greater political pressure? A 
hundred thousand new houses for London, twenty thousand 
apiece for Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester and Birmingham— 
and so on! 
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There will be an answer at once. People will say ‘ It is true that 
in the past this would have meant over-crowding, but now we 
shall Town-Plan.’ What slaves we are becoming to catch-words. 
Town Planning takes time and infinite thought and much arrange- 
ment, but in this case is it even possible? We are too late. When 
will men learn that you cannot town-plan over-built areas but 
must reconstruct them, and that reconstruction on a large scale is 
woefully, almost prohibitively, costly? You have to destroy 
first, widen roads and bridges, pull down expensive buildings or 
carve strips off open spaces in order that the increased traffic and 
population may move about ; for our unfortunate cities are already 
in the position of a child who has grown up to manhood increasing 
in height and bulk while retaining lungs and arteries of the 
dimensions of his infancy. You may town-plan delightful 
suburbs, dear to our aesthetic cravings, but remember the ten- 
dency to throng daily in to the centre, and that with every circum- 
venting ring you add to the pressure at the heart. Look at the 
streets of central London! Had it not been for the layer of blue 
clay which made the Tubes possible, the City would by now be 
unapproachable. 

The thing is all wrong, and this disposition to act through 
the éxisting Municipalities points to its certainly becoming worse. 


‘Town-planning is all very well, but it is country-planning, over 


wide open areas, that we need. These facts should control the 
distribution of the masses. There are two essentials : they must 
be housed under healthy and happy conditions, never forgetting 
that the standard is always rising and that there can be no 
finality ; and they must find remunerative and congenial employ- 
ment. The desire should be to improve the whole environment 
of labour and give it elbow-room. Shall we do that by building 
the best part of a million houses within our present cramped 
municipal precincts? Surely our aim should be exactly the con- 
trary. In the past people were drawn to the crowded cities by 
two powerful magnets : bread and games. Cannot we give them 
both outside—and better? Byt it is little use dealing with indi- 
viduals ; you must tempt out those who collect and eat up the 
population by the thousand, the great industries. How can this 
be done? 

Now, please God, the bad old days when employers took small 
thought of their workers so long as there was no outward trouble 
are gone for good. The responsibility not only for their adequate 
wage but for their general well-being is admitted, and no indivi- 
dual factory-owners or board of directors are other than keenly 
anxious to preside over a contented community. If we cannot 
improve the conditions of factory life in a congested area where 


it is difficult, let us try the open land where it is easy. But 
387r2 
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remember that employers and workers herded together in the past 
for their own advantage, that then both really gained by it, and 
that if now we wish to bring home to them that they should 
spread, we must show them equal, if not greater, advantages, not 
only in health or well-being—people are slow to realise these— 
but in money, comfort, pleasure. I believe that if you start on 
a big enough scale, bringing out both men and women, the 
unmarried as well as the married of both sexes, and see that 
they are not to be dull, guaranteeing them amusements and 
amenities comparable to what they got in the old cities, the 
workers will be ready to move. It may not be easy. There are 
a few to whom even a tenement in a slum when it is near their 
friends and their special public-house and their pet cinema is 
better than any cottage with a garden, but education is teaching 
the majority the evils of congestion. Anyhow they risk little. 
Their capital is their labour, which can be retransferred whence 
it came if the new life does not suit them. 

With the employer it is a different thing. There is the old 
story dear to conservative householders that two moves are as bad 
as a fire, and if on the top of scrapping buildings and machinery 
there is serious danger of the loss of business connexion, he 
requires to be a bold man who will take the plunge. Few advan- 
tages are strong enough to tempt him, but have we not one 
here ? 
‘Carriage by water is the cheapest method of transportation 
for goods.’ Let us get back to that assumption. Here we have 
a magnet which will attract gold. 

Supposing that an enterprising manufacturer with growing 
works in some inland town, Leeds or Birmingham or Leicester, 
or even far from the water-side in London or Liverpool or 
Glasgow, say in Whitechapel or West Derby or St. Rollox, were 
offered a virgin site of 10 acres, or even 100 acres, to give room 
for expansion, clear of all buildings and incumbrances, with a 
deep-water quay frontage of a quarter of a mile—even a special 
dock—on the Thames just below,the Tower Bridge, or on the 
Mersey near the Liver Offices, or on the Clyde at Partick, at a 
rental far less than he was paying at the moment! If together 
with this offer it was pointed out to him that every possible modern 
contrivance to assist him in the profitable pursuit of his business 
and his workers in the enjoyment of a pleasanter life would be 
put at his disposal at small cost, might he not feel tempted to 
change his locality? Well, no one has at their disposal such 
sites on the Thames, the Mersey, or the Clyde, money would not 
buy them, but on a new ship canal we can offer land as good 
and conveniences much greater because more up-to-date.” Cannot 
we tempt the enterprising manufacturer to come there? 
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_ The originators of this Scottish Canal Scheme were so afraid 
of angering Glasgow and Leith that they specifically disclaimed 
the intention of anything more than a through canal route, 
relying on tolls for interest on the expenditure. When they 
spoke and wrote, the megalomania of our cities was at its height. 
They were competing for- population and glorying as the figures 
rose. Wiser counsels now prevail. Some may still wish to 
increase their acreage, but this is only because their population 
is crowding them out. 

I do not believe that a canal across Scotland, even though it 
eventually became a main quay and dock from one end to the 
other, would harm the ports of the Forth and the Clyde, and it 
would unquestionably bring great custom to the railways and 
wake up the whole district. We should get improvement every- 
where. Ought we not therefore to look on this canal not only as a 
through route but as a huge development proposition ? 

Consider what a perfectly new industrial town would be like, 
engineered and built so as to benefit every man, woman and child 
who was going to live in it, not for the next ten years or even 
the next hundred years, but—so far as human foresight could 
devise—for all time! The British Empire is at present engaged 
in building two new cities, Delhi and Canberra, Capitals of 
Government and pomp and power, but why should we not, when 
we see an opportunity, take just as much trouble on behalf of 
an industrial community at home? And have we not here the 
opportunity which those of us who take an interest in these 
things have for years been looking for—heaven-sent? 

Since the War began certain new centres of industry have ; 
already sprung up where tens of thousands of munitioners have 
been gathered together, and these will to some extent be adapted 
to the necessities of peace. They were undoubtedly located with 
as keen a desire to profit by good communications as could be 
realised on the spur of the moment; some are in open country, 
just what we want, and it is to be hoped that everything will be 
done to encourage their continuance. But the ground chosen 
was too often the first available and the construction naturally 

- 80 hurried that I imagine in none of them should we recognise 
even the germs of our ideal industrial city. 

But is not such a consummation possible along the banks and 
quays of a great new canal, to which all ships can come, a whole- 
sale distributor, in a good climate where there i is water and coal 
and oil? 

You can start its construction the moment the plans are made 
and the tools and men assembled, first by tens and then by tens 
of thousands. They could use huts at the~beginning, but by 

degrees more substantial houses would grow up. They would 
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build themselves in. From the moment the first sod was turned 
nothing should be done save with the intention of its fitting at 
some far-off day into a completed whole, houses, roads, rails, 
bridges, trees planted, water laid on, drainage and all engineering 
problems arranged; churches and schools, cinemas and football 
grounds ; hourly becoming not less attractive but more attractive ; 
nothing haphazard, all thought-out ahead ; and, even beyond that, 
wide spaces and avenues left for natural expansion, indeed for 
all possible requirements of a future which we cannot forecast. 
This is real Town-Planning, the personification of foresight ! 

Imagine then what the result might be. Fancy it, eventually, 
from sea to sea a white industrial city, all sanitary, all clean. A 
super-power station giving to everyone cheap light and heat and 
energy, no smoking engines, hardly a smoking chimney, not one 
poisoned tree or flower. Rus in Urbe! Trains, trams, lifts and 
cranes; quay-space for ten Port Sunlights or for a hundred lesser 
works. Back from the canal-front houses with gardens for all 
workers, potato patches and recreation grounds and swimming- 
baths, further back still parks and allotments, aerodromes, woods, 
and even small holdings. A real Garden City, a model of what 
up-to-date town architecture should be, embracing the advantages 
of the countryside but still humming with life and throbbing with 
energy. And, through it all, eastward and westward, athwart 
this waist of Britain, the greatest ships of the world stealing 
silently, some of them not stopping, others disgorging or picking 
up merchandise. 

And who is to make this experiment? Who can? In the 
past I should have said private enterprise : energetic far-seeing 
men, such as those who carried the Canadian Pacific Railway 
across Canada. It would be the best way, the quickest and the 
cheapest. But I fear that the coining of the word ‘ Profiteer’ 
‘may have made that way very difficult. 

Well, then, let the State do it itself. In this country it would 
be a novelty that the State should decree a city and take steps 
to see that it comes into being. But we are getting accustomed 
to novelties. 

Seven years ago, in their Development Act, the Government 
took power to make new roads across the country, reserving the 
right of taking land to a certain width on either side for recoup- 
ment purposes. 

Something on these lines might reduce the cost, would result 
perhaps eventually in actual profit, but it must be so arranged 
that even the unfortunate landowner shall be fairly treated, 
sharing in any benefit that may accrue. It will not be easy to 
carry out, and will require strong men with that rare combination, 
vision and drive; but if pressure is needed, my belief is that 
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that would come from those who speak for Labour. If we are 
to have a new comradeship between Capital and Labour, will it 
not be easier to build it up in a new community which they have 
forged together, co-operative factories, workers of hand and 
brain? I can imagine the workmen in an industry badly housed 
interviewing their employers and asking them to move out, 
pointing the advantages that would ensue to all parties—better 
business, more contentment, fewer labour troubles—and adding 
that they had better be quick as the best sites would soon go. 

Surely this is not all a dream. It must be a possibility if 
only the big men, statesmen and commercial men alike, will rise 
to the occasion. Let the Government say to employers and 
workers alike: ‘ We are going to make this new canal and offer 
you facilities along it, and, such being the case, we shall refuse 
in the future to allow new factories or extensions of your present 
factories in congested areas. Up to a certain point there is no 
harm in great populations, but that point has been reached. We 
ask you to help us, yourselves, and civilisation. We are doing 
it as an experiment and as an example.’ 

At the cost possibly all told of a week of the War—this is a 
dangerous standard, but we are getting used to it—we should 
then secure some strategic value, some commercial advantage, 
some demobilisation employment, and certainly a great block of 
ideal housing. It is for others to gauge what these are worth. 

I know I am going far. We have all of us in these days to 
go far ahead or drop back beaten. 

If the Government definitely decide that they will not do it 
themselves, I would ask whether in that case they would hand 
over their powers and encourage private enterprise to undertake 
it. A subsidy would be required commensurate to the Admiralty 
advantage gained, which might take the form of guaranteeing the 
interest on the expenditure; the rest would be a speculation in 
traffic fees and land development. Adequate State control, to 
prevent the creation of a monopoly injurious to the public interest, 
would be essential, and this should disarm criticism, while if 
it were run on sound business principles, it would be difficult to 
imagine a more useful investment for the accumulated funds of 
the various labour organisations. 

In conclusion, the matter seems to stand thus. Being beyond 
the Tweed it is outside the purview of the Local Government 
Board, and to some extent it is Scottish business. But, although 
we have shown ourselves pioneers in the past and have here the 
opportunity to lead a great educative movement, up north we are 
a cautious race. It is evident that the incentive and impelling 
force must come from the Admiralty, and that the marshalling 
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and weighing of the various influences necessary to arrive at a 
decision must rest with the Government. 

I have endeavoured to show that if the Admiralty desire it, 
if those who can speak for commerce would like it, the Govern- 
ment ought also to bear in mind that it would provide much 
needed demobilisation employment, and would locate some 
thousands at least of these million new houses in what should be 
a novel, attractive and eminently desirable industrial city. May 
we not reckon four desiderata, brought together in interdepen- 
dent combination, as summing up into one necessity ? 

On this occasion the trite saying ‘ Let us first finish the War’ 
is inapplicable. If. there is even a chance of the project being 
undertaken a careful investigation is urgent. So far only pre- 
liminary estimates and surveys have been made and much remains 
to be done. The nature of the ground has to be proved, the 
mineral deposits verified, the lochs and streams gauged and mea- 
sured, the diversion of rivers and roads and railways considered. 
Many interests, public and private, are affected, and an attempt 
should be made to arrive at an agreed scheme. All this will take 
time and a certain expenditure of money, but it will not commit 
the Government to the undertaking. The Ministry of Recon- 
struction was established by Act of Parliament, in August of last 
year, to consider and advise upon the problems which may arise 
out of the present War and which may have to be dealt with upon 
its termination. 

Here is our problem, a definite reconstruction proposal, which, 
if it were tackled at once, might, I believe, bring considerable 
advantage to the British nation and develop into the greatest 
Town-Planning adventure which the world has so far seen. 


GeEorRGE §S. C. SwINTON. 





THE SAFETY OF THE STATE: 


A STUDY OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE LAW OF NATIONS 


II 


Ir is’ discouraging to find, on setting forth on a search for a 
criterion of right and wrong, giants in the path in the shape of 
seven stubborn facts which are so far removed from all notions 
which we are accustomed to associate with legal ‘right’ and 
‘wrong’ as to suggest conditions in which arbitrariness reigns 
supreme. Arbitrariness of the belligerent in his declarations what 
goods shall be contraband, from what ports all goods, whether 
contraband or not, shall be excluded : arbitrariness of the neutral 
in his complete disregard of the belligerent’s declarations : arbi- 
trariness again in the conclusion of the whole matter, that if the 
belligerent cannot ‘make good ’ with his cruisers his declarations 
are just so many wasted pieces of paper. If this is all that the 
Law of Nations can show, its claims to rank as an effective ‘law’ 
cannot be said to amount to much.- And as for that last hope of 
all laws, their deterrent effect, if the returns of neutral trade with 
_ the enemy during this war mean anything, that may be treated 
as non-existent. 

But this must now be apparent, that there is very little ground 
for the complaint that the belligerent has it all his own way ; still 
less for the suggestion that there has been a compromise on any- 
thing like equal terms. It can hardly be denied that the neutral 
has the best of it ; and if the neutral, so also the enemy. 

On only one of the seven.facts is it necessary to dwell for a 
moment, because it is too often ignored. In all the discussions 
the ‘belligerent’ is assumed to be England; the imaginary 
‘iniquities’ committed against the neutrals all of her devising. 
Yet she has never denied that what she claims to do as belligerent 
the enemy may do likewise, if he can. She was just as much in 
need of ship’s timber as Bonaparte, just as determined to get it. 
The neutral ship’s-chandlers were just as keen to sell naval stores 
to her astohim. Delivery of the goods depended on the command 
of the sea. It is somewhat bewildering to think of ‘law’ having 
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anything to do with the matter, more especially as it would be 
a law with two faces, each dependent on the good pleasure of 
one of the belligerents. So far therefore our progress report is 
very meagre. 

But there is another fact of which we have as yet taken no 
account. The functions of a Prize Court are not limited to 
adjudications in regard to neutral ships and cargoes. They also 
condemn enemy cargoes on neutral ships, and enemy ships. 

Now these ships are not condemned as prize for breach of 
blockade, nor these cargoes as being contraband, but because they 
are enemy property. 

In the first place, therefore, there are visible signs of an orderly 
procedure observed by the belligerent even as regards his enemy’s 
property. Neither enemy flag, nor enemy marks on the cargo, 
justify immediate appropriation after seizure. The circumsfances 
of the case, the ship’s papers, and such other evidence as may 
be necessary to establish enemy property are laid before the Court, 
and not until the case is proved is condemnation pronounced. 
Only in exceptional cases, as to which there is some approach 
to agreement, is this procedure dispensed with, and destruction of 
enemy ship or cargo held to be justified. In this way any 
likelihood of mistake is guarded against, and the possible rights of 
neutrals protected. But the important point is that the condem- 
nation is founded on a definite principle ; the property, whether 
ship or cargo, belongs to the enemy. The seizure of enemy pro- 
perty is recognised as being one of the legitimate consequences 
of war, and is therefore held by the Court to be ‘lawful.’ 

We therefore come suddealy,- unexpectedly, but inevitably to 
the first criterion of right and wrong in the circumstances of war : 
a criterion dependent on no ‘ usage and custom,’ on no agreement, 
on no compromise ; but on a fact, induced by the premiss of war ; 
and its justification is complete—war could not otherwise be 
carried on successfully. That this is a criterion of ‘right’ and 
‘wrong,’ within the exact meaning of those words, cannot be 
denied, unless it were possible to contend that the enemy has a 
right to have his property immune from seizure. We do there- 
fore find here a ‘fundamental principle,’ undenied and undeniable, 
‘at the root of all the morality’ of one branch of the subject, 
which depends on ‘the natural faculty, sense, or instinct, 
informing us of right and wrong’ in the circumstances of war. 

If it be said that the words ‘ enemy property ’ beg the question 
in issue, the answer is, that if the individual property be cargo, 
then it is part of the wealth of the enemy : if it be a ship, then 
it is an adjunct to his military forces, may catry his troops or his 
munitions of war, or his cargoes, and so is necessary to the real- 
isation of his wealth. Therefore it is inevitable that the indivi- 
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dual and his property engaged in commerce should be regarded 
as merged in the State. 

This certainly carries us some distance on our way ; for unless 
we find that in the case of neutral property condemnation also 
proceeds on some special principle deduced from the circum- 
stances of war and altogether remote from ‘law,’ we should get 
to this position, that the Prize Court has two different canons, 
two different principles of decision, according as the owners of 
captured property brought before it are enemy or neutral : which 
is impossible. 

But here the explanation lies ready to our hands. What we 
call the ‘law of contraband,’ and the ‘law of blockade,’ which 
are the familiar incidents of ‘lawful’ belligerent action affecting 
the neutrals, are manifestly based on the fact that trading in 
contraband and running goods through a blockade afford assistance 
to the enemy. We might conclude therefore that we were at our 
journey’s end, were it not that the assertion would most assuredly 
be made, that even if it be true that ‘assistance to the enemy’ 
is the principle, it is the foundation of the ‘law,’ not of the 
decisions of the Prize Courts. 

But not for one moment will this contention hold water. 

Take the case of contraband. There was no law which could 
furnish any practical principle by which the Court could deal 
with the metaphysical idea that some things could be ancipitis 
usus. It was the Prize Court’ Judges who devised the working 
test that these things became ‘absolute’ contraband when they 
were going to a port of naval equipment. When that principle 
was established it was for the English Prize Courts the Law of 
Nations which they enforced. But where did these Judges find 
that principle? Here are their very words: ‘The nature and 
quality of the port to which the articles were going was not an 
irrational test.’ There was no ‘law’ to guide them; but they 
exercised their ‘natural faculty, sense or instinct’; saw what 
lay at the bottom of the right to seize contraband, assistance to 
the enemy, and applied it to this class of goods in a rational way. 

And the doctrine of ‘continuous voyage,’ with its subordinate 
principle of ‘common stock,’ devised for ascertaining the true 
ultimate destination of contraband goods, and condemning them 
if it were enemy, is manifestly no more than another exercise of 
the ‘ natural faculty, sense or instinct,’ working out the conclu- 
sions from the premiss that such goods going to the enemy must 
assist him. 

The developments of the law of blockade are even more 
palpably dependent on the same mental process. How else could 
it have been possible for the Court to condemn a vessel for breach of 
blockade three thousand miles away, merely because she intended 
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to break through when she reached the enemy port? How else 
could it have been possible for running out to be declared as much 
breach of blockade as running in, and this breach also to exist 
to the journey’s end? There was no express ‘law’ applicable 
to these cases till Sir William Scott condemned the vessels 
before him. They were cases of first impression, and like all 
such cases decided by reference to first principles. If it be said 
‘True; but those first principles are the Law of Nations,’ I 
answer, ‘If that be so the case I set out to prove is proved ; the 
criterion I set out to find is found—interference with neutral action 
when it will assist the enemy.’ But in my turn I ask, is the Law 
of Nations thus presented to the world : thus taught to students? 
Read all the documents that were written in connexion with the 
Conference of London, you will not find one reference to any 
such principle. Yet surely it would have satisfied the test pro- 
posed in article 7 of the 12th Hague Convention, that if in any 
case no generally recognised rule of international law exists, the 
International Prize Court should give judgment ‘in accordance 
with the general principles of justice and equity.’ 

This then I believe to be the criterion of right and wrong 
to be deduced from the condemnations of neutral property with 
which we are familiar. The specific occasions on which they 
occur are, when neutral property is on board enemy ships breaking 
blockade : when neutral ships are breaking blockade : when neutral 
property, contraband of war, is on its way to the enemy. These 
are the typical cases in which neutral assistance is given to the 
enemy. Is there then not some formula which can gather them 
all into one common ground of condemnation? which shall indi- 
cate both the fact and the reason of this exception to the general 
rule that ‘neutral trade is free’? 'The reason for the condem- 
nation is obviously that the act or. transaction of the neutral has 
established relations, has linked him with the enemy. Vinculum 
belli leaps into the mind at once; I believe it to be the formula 
which satisfies all essential conditions of liability to condemnation 
as prize. It corresponds with the vinculum juris of the law, 
on which civil liability depends, without which civil liability 
cannot exist. 

The principle that ‘neutral trade is free’ is left absolutely 
intact ; only a new precision is introduced into the term ‘ neutral 
trade.’ For when it is trade with the enemy, enemy influence 
has come over it, and it ceases to be ‘neutral trade’ pure and 
simple. Otherwise we should be bound to admit, that as neutral 
trade with the enemy is free, so also must enemy trade with the 
neutral be free. If this-were true the principal object of sea-power 
would be destroyed, which both enemy and neutral most ardently 
desire. The belligerent who has command of the sea cannot 
afford so dangerous a concession. 
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The formula has much to commend iit; it brings into strong 
relief the close affinity with known legal concepts of the underlying 
principles on which the Prize Court does in fact act. They are, 
as it is the intention of the creation of the Prize Court they should 
be, only familiar legal concepts adapted to the new circumstances 
of war. And, if it be a true formula, the two criteria of right and 
wrong which have emerged from this analysis—enemy property : 
assistance to the enemy—are themselves linked up by the term 
of war, ‘enemy.’ 

But there are some who seriously hold, and the neutrals do 
most seriously contend, that the ‘law of contraband’ and the 
‘law of blockade’ express the extreme limit of belligerent inter- 
ference with neutral trade with the enemy. Their contention 
must therefore take one of two forms: either that trade. with the 
enemy is not assistance to the enemy: or that all assistance to 
the enemy which lies outside these two doctrines is legitimate. 
Both these propositions are sufficiently startling. On the face 
of them, with the meaning of war at last made clear to us, neither 
will stand a moment’s examination. But seeing that the relations 
of England with the neutrals, relations which it is essential should, 
in spite of all, be friendly, do greatly depend on this question : 
seeing: that this criterion of right and wrong has been evolved 
from England’s action as belligerent in the past, some further 
examination is essential of the cases lying beyond these two ‘laws’ 
in which England, since 1756, has consistently maintained a far 
larger right of interfering with neutral trade with the enemy. 
I am content to state the case as based on England’s action, 
though every student of history knows that what she did her 
enemy also tried to do, and often successfully. 

To attack the commerce of the enemy at sea has always been 
the outstanding feature of our policy of war; we have declared 
it to be one of the principal objects of sea-power. In the strenuous 
days when we put our theory into practice the most vulnerable 
part of the enemy’s sea-borne commerce was with his colonies, 
and in order to save this trade harmless, he threw it open to the 
neutrals; knowing full well that the neutral would claim 
immunity for it under his flag. This claim we denied ever since 
the Seven Years War: and specially during the Napoleonic 
Wars ; the principle on which we acted came to be known as the 
‘Rule of 1756,’ to which I have so often referred in previous 
articles. 

On the face of it the test of liability to capture under this 
rule is the vinculum belli. Yet the liability has always been 
most strenuously contested. It might be sufficient to say that 
the clamour was prompted rather by our supremacy at sea than 
by the concrete exercise of our sea-power. But now, in this 
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supreme time, it is better that the question should be judged by 
the arguments of our Judges in Prize, which were as conclusive 
as they were simple. 

‘It cannot be contended,’ said Sir William Scott in the 
Immanuel, ‘ to be a right of neutrals to intrude into a commerce 
which has been uniformly shut against them, and which is now 
- forced open by the pressure of war.’ 

It is not necessary to rely on the impartiality on which the 
English Prize Courts have always prided themselves; we have 
simply to ask, in the light of cold reason, what argument can be 
advanced to the contrary. It could take no other form than this : 
the neutral has a right to assist the enemy in this way. Then, 
if this be true, the enemy must have a correlative right so to be 
assisted. 

So, when the enemy coasting trade was thrown open to the 
neutrals, we also held this to come within the Rule. The argu- 
ment was, if the belligerent choose to cut off the enemy’s com- 
munications by sea between one part of his country and another, 
in order, for example, to prevent him sending coal from the north 
to feed the furnaces of his manufactures in the south, ‘ what right 
has a third party, perfectly neutral, to step in to prevent the 
_ execution?’ : ‘ Can there be described a more effective accommo- 
dation that can be given to an enemy during war than to under- 
take it for him during his own disability?’ : ‘Is it possible to 
describe a more direct and a more effectual opposition to the 
success of our hostility short of an actual military assistance in 
the war?’ (the Emanuel). ‘Such trade cannot be undertaken by 
@ neutral without the hazard of rendering himself liable to be 
considered as giving immediate aid and adherence to the belli- 
gerent to the unjust advantage of his adversary’ (the Nancy). 
Again it is for those who deny its soundness to meet the argument. 
The only answer can be, either that the enemy has a right to 
the assistance—which means that the neutral individual may do 
what the neutral Government may not do; or that the enemy’s 
trade upon his coasts is immune from attack. 

Unless war is to be waged in the future on principles different 
from those on which it has been waged in the past, attacks will 
be made on the enemy’s trade, because trade is great riches, and 
that is the meaning of sea-power. So long as it is governed by 
the laws of humanity and civilisation, it is a legitimate use of 
sea-power because all trade does fortify the enemy, and at certain 
stages of a war of exhaustion does enable him to continue his 
resistance; may, though he be weak at sea, turn him into a 
victorious opponent. 

Tested thus by arguments supporting the most strenuous appli- 
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cation of England’s sea-power, ‘ assisting the enemy ’ is shown to 
be the true criterion of right and wrong in the circumstances of 
war by which belligerent action affecting the neutral is to be 
judged. 

Test it further by a new case, which differs entirely from any 
assistance which could be derived from trade, even in munitions 
of war, and it still remains unanswerable. Assume the convoy by 
a neutral merchantman of a U-boat across the Atlantic arranged 
by the enemy. If the neutral argument is sound the presence of 
that vessel would prevent attacks on the submarine for fear of 
injuring the neutral, and it would get safely across. Clearly a 
novel method of assisting the enemy can only be met, but legiti- 
mately met, by the application of simple and elementary prin- 
ciples; and in the presence of them the neutral merchantman 
must take the risk deliberately run. 

This then is the conclusion of the whole matter. Neutral 
assistance to the enemy may be rendered in various forms. The 
belligerent’s remedy must be commensurate with the disease. 

We are now far upon our way, and the journey’s end is in 
sight. We have discovered two definite principles which are the 
evident guides to the condemnations of the Prize Court : of enemy 
property, because it is enemy property; of neutral property, 
because it has been used in assisting the enemy. These principles 
are not independent, but are manifestly referable to one basic 
principle, the ‘ Safety of the State.’ Any argument advanced 
against them, every case in which the opposite contention is relied 
on, when it is analysed, throws back to the opposite principle, 
the ‘Safety of the Enemy.’ 

But there is still some ground to traverse ; and the remainder 
of the journey will be made easier if one difficulty is cleared out 
of the way. The mistake—I use the word advisedly—which per- 
vades all Prize Court decisions, even those of Sir William Scott, 
is that they are perpetually denouncing the neutral merchant for 
some supposed wrong, and the terms of the criminal law are freely 
used against him. But our examination has shown that no 
analogy to ‘law,’ even the most recondite, can be discovered to 
support this ; that for the conventional idea of ‘disobedience’ to 
law we have to substitute the more commonplace taking of risk. 
Obviously therefore no criterion of right and wrong can be applied 
to the conduct of the neutral ; the case stands simply, if he choose 
to take the risk he may. And it is abundantly admitted in the 
seven facts, that even giving deliberate assistance to the enemy, 
short of taking up arms on his side, is not forbidden, and therefore 
is not wrong. It is not forbidden by the law of the country to 
which the neutral is subject; neither is it, nor could it be, pro- 
hibited by the belligerent to which the neutral is not subject. So 
far as the prohibitions of the law are concerned the neutral indi- 
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vidual is simply left free to act, to take any risk he likes. And, 
having due notice, in fact he does. 

The question of right and wrong, to which the criterion is to 
be applied, concerns solely the action of the belligerent : whether, 
in view of the risk run, his seizure is right or wrong. This is 
exactly the idea connoted by the French expression, de bonne 
prise. 

But the ‘Safety of the State,’ though a fascinating doctrine, 
is not by itself a satisfactory principle of action. It might, by 
itself, be appealed to, to justify any act, even of reckless destruc- 
tion or wanton barbarism, against enemy or neutral. It is known, 
in its commoner form, as the right of self-defence, and in several 
well-known cases it has formed the subject of diplomatic corre- 
spondence. In the case of the Caroline it led to the enunciation 
of Mr. Webster’s famous definition, that for self-defence to justify 
action otherwise illegal, the necessity must, for nations as for 
individuals, be ‘instant, overwhelming, leaving no choice of 
means, and no moment of deliberation.’ 

If this case could have come before a Prize Court there is little 
doubt that the action of the British Government would have 
been held justified. There is, it may well be conjectured, as little 
doubt that the German action in sinking British ships in the 
Seine, and in seizing Austrian rolling-stock, in 1870, would not 
have been justified. It was not justified merely because the two 
neutral Governments did not insist. 

And herein lies the manifest weakness of the principle, ‘ the 
safety of the State is the supreme law,’ taken as a substantive 
principle without qualification. The belligerent will act and 
stand the racket, even promise compensation; the sanction, 
neutral hostile action, is reduced to vanishing point. It is incon- 
ceivable that Great Britain and Austria should have plunged into 
the hostilities of 1870 at that time and for that cause, and set 
the whole of Europe in a blaze of war. But we are dealing with 
a Prize Court, expressly created to act judicially ; and it requires 
little imagination to foresee cases in which the plea of self-defence 
would be rejected. Not the direst stress, not even the certainty 
of ultimate defeat, would justify the seizure of a neutral cargo 
of guns and munitions of war, owned by neutrals, going from one 
neutral port consigned, with no possible ultimate enemy destin- 
ation, to another neutral port. The clear answer would be, 
neutral trade is free. 

But when the safety of the State is appealed to in support of 
belligerent interference with neutral trade with the enemy, 
reliance is not placed upon it as an abstract principle, but only in 
support of a very concrete application of it, the necessity for pre- 
venting assistance to the enemy. It was on this basis that the 
English Prize Court Judges, Sir William Scott chief among 
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them, created the ‘law’ of contraband and blockade, concealed 
it is true by a maze of detail, but clearly apparent when the deci- 
sions are studied. It was on this basis that the justification of the 
‘Rule of 1756’ was rested. It is on this basis that the law of 
the sea must in the future be established. 

But that I fear to turn these pages into a text-book I would 
follow out this principle into many details, and track this criterion 
of right and wrong as it appears and reappears in judgment after 
judgment. I must leave that congenial task to any whom its 
evolution may have interested. One question will be put, how- 
ever, which I am bound to answer: What has become of the 
‘usage and custom’ theory? Has that been relegated to the 
limbo wherein forgotten heresies are still discussed? The ques- 
tion is inevitable, because it is a fact that there are in Sir William 
Scott’s judgments frequent references to this theory. Let its 
adherents console themselves; their favourite doctrine is not 
doomed to complete destruction; only it will be treated as the 
guest who took too high a place at the marriage feast—‘ Friend, 
go down lower.’ All that I have proved against it notwith- 
standing—that its premiss of law is bad, because it has no claims 
to pass as a legal principle : that its premiss of fact is bad, because 
the discords in the practice and usage of nations are far more 
numerous, and influence a wider area of belligerent action, than 
the harmonies—yet it has had a definite influence in the shaping 
of the Law of Nations. 

I must repeat what I have said at an earlier stage concerning 
the work of Gentilis and Grotius. So far as fighting is concerned, 
it is not irrational to deduce the rules governing the relations of 
belligerent and belligerent from the conduct of war by civilised 
nations among themselves. If many (it must have been ‘many’ 
and not ‘all’) nations refrain from doing certain acts in war the 
reason may be presumed to be that they consider them to be 
barbarous and inhuman. Obviously too, what is forbidden for its 
barbarity and inhumanity against an enemy must also be for- 
bidden against a neutral. But, as Sir Edward Grey said in a 
debate some years before the War, in which the old talk of 
‘methods of barbarism ’ was revived, ‘I cannot see that humanity 
comes into the question of the capture of private property at sea.’ 
The relations of belligerent and neutral merchant merely raise 
the question how far war may affect the property of persons who 
are not parties to it. Here, as I contend, ‘common usage’ 
cannot be raised to the dignity of principle ; and even if it could, 
the facts of history do not warrant its elevation. Neither do the 
assertions of the neutrals of a right to certain immunities which 
they ‘remember to forget when they happen to be themselves 
belligerent.’ 
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But we may learn from Sir William Scott’s memorable judg- 
ment in the case of the Swedish convoy, what the position of 
“usage and custom ’ really is; for it was a case, it must be again 
pointed out, in which he had to decide between the alleged usage 
of many States as neutrals, and of one belligerent, England. 

The first two principles laid down were : (i) that the right of 
search was an incontestable war right; and (ii) that a neutral 
Sovereign could not by force destroy a belligerent Sovereign’s war 
right. These principles he deduced by abstract reasoning from 
the circumstances of war. But having established them he sup- 
ported their soundness by the fact that other nations had in the 
past derived the same principles from those circumstances, pre- 
sumably by the same process of reasoning. So far therefore 
“usage and custom ’ holds the place of a useful but not an essential 
argument. Indeed, when it can be established, it takes this 
pregnant form; the practice of other nations shows that they 
not only exert the right but submit to it. 

But the third principle was that a vessel resisting the exercise 
of the right of search by force may be confiscated. Obviously this 
could not be established by abstract reasoning. If it were the 
‘usage and custom’ of all, or even of many, nations to confiscate 
neutral vessels in such circumstances, the seizure of the convoy 
would be justified. There is here no question of right or wrong, 
only of justification, which lies in this: that it is the custom of 
those States which, by the frequency of their wars, realised what 
condact towards neutrals the necessities of war imposed upon 
belligerents. Yet even this was reinforced by reference to the 
analogy of the ordinary law. Confiscation of the offending pro- 
perty is a principle ‘not only of the civil law but of the private 
jurisprudence of most countries in Europe.’ 

Then, it being necessary to ascertain this common practice, 
it was established in what seems to be the obvious manner : by 
reference to what nations have in fact done in the past, derived 
from the express provisions of their maritime laws, or of their 
executive acts of war. The principle of confiscation was to be 
found in the French Ordinance of 1681, and in the Spanish Ordin- 
ance of 1718, ‘and recent instances are at hand and within view, 
in which it appears that Spain continues to act upon this prin- 
ciple.’ As to England, the principle was to be found in the Order 
in Council of 1664, and ‘ was the rule, and the undisputed rule, 
of the British Admiralty.” We may take Sir William Scott’s 
statement of the law, and the reasons for it, as of more weight 
than the opinion of the Duc de Bassano, in his report to Bona- 
parte, referred to in the first part of this article.’ 

* * 


* * 


2 See Nineteenth Century and After, April 1918. 
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Following the wholesome traditions of the Courts I have 
reserved the evidence of ‘ character’ to the last ; for a good theory, 
like a good man, may go astray. In aid then of abstract reasoning, 
weighted with historical fact, I now bring forward, in support of 
the unimpeachableness of this view of the Law of. Nations, this 
good character : that it shall act as reconciliator of widely divergent 
practices. 

It has always puzzled me to understand how, in the face of 
the wide differences in the old practice of England and France 
as belligerents towards neutrals, it was possible to maintain the 
theory of a Law of Nations based on the common practice and 
usage of nations. Think how the matter stood up to the time 

‘of the Declaration of Paris. England seized enemy property on 

neutral ships, but refused to seize neutral property on enemy 
ships. France, prior to 1778, seized both; but after the edict 
of Louis the Sixteenth, she limited her seizures to the maxim 
‘enemy ships enemy goods.” No more strongly marked diver- 
gence could possibly be imagined ; the adoption of the one principle 
amounted to a denial of justice in the other. This indeed was the 
diplomatic view, and endless correspondence developed from it. 
But from the calmer heights of the early writers, long before the 
futilities of the Congress of Paris came to disturb the mental equili- 
brium of later generations, the possibility of both principles being 
sound was placidly discussed ; as by Richard Lee, writing in 1759, 
in his Captures in War. Of the French maxim he said, it ‘is 
certainly just, for if it was not so, there would be room for an 
infinite number of fraudes.’ 

The maxim has been little discussed in our modern books. It 
appears to be a bare violation of neutral right hard to defend 
except upon the ground of greater convenience in dealing with a 
mixed cargo. We are not sure whether practically it had any 
real value. But M. Drouyn de Lhuys assures us that it was 
highly prized by the French Marine, and that it was not without 
difficulty that the Minister of Marine was induced to abandon 
it in 1854; and the French considered that its abandonment was 
fully equivalent to the abandonment of the English principle. 
And yet M. Ortolan makes it clear that at its root this maxim, 
‘enemy ships enemy goods,’ was conceived to prevent neutrals 
from trading with the enemy ; and the ‘fraudes’ which Richard 
Lee foresaw are really self-evident, for goods belonging to the 
enemy would be passed off as belonging to neutrals; it might 
well be with their consent. The maxim therefore deals with 
assistance to the enemy in its most occult form. 

This then is the tangible result of the system I have endea- 
voured to unfold. At a time when, if ever, the ‘common prac- 
tice’ doctrine should find support from the actual practice of 
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nations, two of the great maritime States treated the property 
of the neutrals in ways so different that, to all appearance, they 
were in radical opposition to one another. Yet this system traces 
them back to the common principle, explains their divergences 
as being no more than different interpretations put -by different 
nations upon a very simple, but very essential, principle of belli- 
gerent action. It comes for consideration then with excellent 
credentials, the most excellent of all that it establishes harmony 
in the place of discord. It reduces the English and French prac- 
tices to a common denomination of principle, the right of a belli- 
gerent to prevent neutral assistance to the enemy, a right of self- 
defence which the safety of the State demands; and neither 
nation need describe the other as a ‘monster of iniquity.’ 
* * * * 

I have only a few words to add by way of justification for an 
attack on what many consider a sacred ark. As to the present. 
The critics of our sea-policy are neither better nor worse lawyers 
than those who have directed it. But caeteris imparibus, especially 
as to knowledge of the pressing necessities of the War, here is the 
dilemma : either the Law of Nations takes count of the necessities 
of war, or it ignores them. The Law on which the critics rely 
undoubtedly does ignore them; therefore it must be admitted 
that its principles stand in great need of overhauling. 

As to the future. There is, as some hope, to be a League of 
Nations, so strongly armed that it will exercise a corrective force 
on any delinquent nation. If this force is to be effective the 
League must obtain the command of the sea and keep it. Now 
history relates how England won this command and kept it. It 
follows that the League must either adopt her methods, or reject 
them. If they are rejected others must be found to take their 
place. I suggest to neutrals, to Allies, to all concerned, that, 
as a mere matter of precaution, rather than plunge into the 
unknown it were better to see whether, after all, England’s 
methods of war were, not merely effective, but based on sound 
foundations. At any rate England’s duty is plain. If she 
consents to share her supremacy at sea with the League, she must, 
this above all, to her own self be true, and insist on the preser- 
vation of ‘that Maritime Power which the exertions and valour 
of her people have, under the blessing of Providence, enabled her 
to establish and maintain; and the maintenance of which is not 
more essential to the safety and prosperity of her Dominions, 
than it is to the protection of such States as still retain their 
Independence, and to the general intercourse and happiness of 


Mankind.’ 
F. T. Piacorr. 





THE CAMEROONS: 
AN OBJECT-LESSON IN GERMAN COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 


In his declaration of the nation’s war aims Mr. Lloyd George 
on the 5th of January 1918 repeated the demand that the future 
of the German colonies must be decided by the native inhabitants 
of those colonies, so that they may be placed under an adminis- 
tration acceptable to themselves, which will prevent their 
exploitation for the benefit of European capitalists or govern- 
ments. The full significance of these words can be better 
appreciated by considering a concrete case, such as that of the 
Cameroons, where we find a striking example of the exploitation 
of the natives for the benefit of the European capitalist. 

The cocoa plantations in the Cameroons, which were worked 
by native labour under the supervision of German overseers, 
presented all the appearances of highly efficient industrial 
organisations. Large spaces of jungle have been reclaimed, and 
carefully cultivated by up-to-date methods. Acres of plantains 
have been laid out in the vicinity of the cocoa fields, in order to 
provide the native workers with their principal food. Roads 
and railways have been constructed, to bring the plantations 
within easy access of a seaport. Provision has been made for 
the comfort of the workers by the erection of commodious huts, 
and even of hospitals, which have been equipped with all the 
devices of modern science for the cure of tropical diseases. 

No one can deny that the methods of the German colonists 
have been thorough and systematic, nor that they have sunk 
large sums of capital in the development of their colonies. Such 
methods seem to deserve economic success, but the curious fact 
is that the German colonies have been complete failures, yielding 
practically no return for the capital invested in them. Nor has 
the lavish expenditure on huts and hospitals for the natives pro- 
duced in them that glowing gratitude that the German financiers 
might reasonably expect. On the contrary the natives of the 
Cameroons show themselves singularly inappreciative of these 
favours. 

The explanation is not far to seek. Human nature is much 
the same all the world over, and, owing to one of its strange 
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perversities, it has become an accepted fact that the most 
palatial residence ever built is not half so precious as the filthiest 
hovel to the man who is able to call the hovel his own. Herein 
lies the fundamental error in all Germany’s efforts at colonisation. 
Her whole idea has been to exploit the colony and its inhabitants 
for the ultimate benefit of the white trader. The housing of the 
natives was a business undertaking, not a piece of philanthropy, 
for it was the only means of securing their labour in the localities 
where it was needed. In fact the natives have been regarded, 
not as human beings, but as a kind of stock-in-trade from which 
cheap labour could be drawn as required. 

There is nothing new in this mental attitude of the white 
man towards coloured labour; on the contrary, it is about three 
hundred years old. The original English and Spanish settlers 
in America adopted much the same view towards the indigenous 
tribes, but they made no bones about giving it its proper name 
—slavery—and for more than two hundred years the European 
nations could see nothing morally wrong in submitting the 
coloured races to a condition of slavery. When Lord Grenville’s 
ministry in 1807 made the slave trade illegal, there was bitter 
opposition to the measure from all the vested interests and their 
representatives in Parliament. The German attitude of mind 
towards the natives in the Cameroons and East Africa is just 
about a hundred years behind the times. 

The Germans, however, did not employ a system which could 
be technically described as slavery. They avoided this by the 
simple device of paying wages to the workers. The wages were 
merely nominal—a few shillings a month—but any small sum 
sufficed to prove that the workers were not slaves according to 
the strict interpretation of the word. ll the same, the fact 
remains that the workers were forced to work on the cocoa 
plantations, whether they wanted to or not, that they were not 
allowed to leave their work and seek other occupation when the 
inclination seized them, and that their German overseers had 
practically unlimited powers in dealing with them, and could, 
if they chose, exercise those powers with unbridled brutality. 

Let us contrast this system of colonisation with the system 
which we have adopted for our West African colonies. The Gold 
Coast affords us a good example. There we have not taken the 
land away from the native, as the Germans have done in the 
Cameroons, but on the contrary we have been at some pains to pre- 
serve the native small-holder, and to encourage him to develop his 
land for his own profit. We have financed him, we have shown 
him improved methods of cultivation; we have afforded him 
facilities to enable him to find a market for his produce. In a 
word, we have treated him, not as a ‘dirty nigger,’ but as a 
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human being who produces wealth with which we can profitably 
trade. We need not pretend that we are actuated in our conduct 
by any high moral principles; we treat the native in this way 
mainly because we find it pays us to do so. By giving him a 
direct personal interest in the success of the plantations, we find 
that we benefit ourselves as well as him. The Gold Coast is an 
economic success ; the Cameroons an economic failure. An even 
more important result of our system is that we gain the good- 
will of the native population, while the German system on the 
other hand effectually alienates that good-will. 

The hatred that the natives in the Cameroons felt for their 
former rulers is beyond question, and the reasons for it are valid 
enough. The economic system under which the country was 
run was in itself an inexhaustible source of discontent, but there 
were other contributory sources. The administration of justice 
was based upon the principle of the divine right of the white 
man. Any German, whether he was a trader, a missionary, a 
cocoa-planter, or anyone else, could take any native to the police- 
station and have him flogged. If the white man said that the 
native deserved the punishment, his word was enough ; no other 
evidence was required. This condemnation of the accused native 
on the unsupported testimony of the European offers a striking 
contrast to our British ideas of justice. It has been said that in 
a British colony a white man may do almost what he likes to 
another white man, without causing any great flutter in the 
official dovecots, but if he illtreats a native, the whole weight of 
the law comes down on him like a ton of bricks. This senti- 
mental regard for the interests of the native may sometimes be 
carried to extremes, but it rests on a sound basis of equity. The 
native is usually less capable of protecting himself than is the 
white man, and consequently is entitled to special consideration 
from the Government. 

The methods of colonisation of the British and of the Germans 
may be said to reflect the national ideals of the two races. In 
the one country we believe in the principle of individual liberty, 
restricted only by the needs of the community ; in the other they 
believe in communal efficiency, restricted only by the limits of 
individual docility. The British treatment of the coloured races 
is in accordance with the British idea that the subject has the 
right to govern his own actions according to his inclination, so 
long as he does not interfere with the well-being of the com- 
munity; the German treatment is based on the idea that the 
subject is the servant of an autocratic Government, and must 
be compelled to serve the interests of the State, so far as it is 
possible to compel him without causing the worm to turn. This 
fundamental difference between the mental outlook of the British 
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and the Germans is enough to explain why one race has 
succeeded in founding prosperous colonies all over the world, 
and the other has been singularly unsuccessful in its efforts to 
achieve this result. 

In considering the future of the Cameroons there are one or 
two special factors which do not apply to the other countries 
which were formerly governed by Germany. The West African 
native is on the whole an intelligent being, especially when one 
finds him at some distance from the coast. The coastal native, 
with his straw hat and his bottle of gin, is not an attractive type ; 
in his attempt to assimilate European habits he has succeeded, 
as so many other coloured races do, in assimilating many of the 
vices and few of the virtues of the white man. But further 
inland we find a variety of native races, which all have some 
admirable qualities. By way of illustration I will mention the 
Sultan of Fumban, who, incidentally, proved himself a very 
valuable friend to our military forces when they were invading 
the Cameroons from across the Nigerian border. It was dis- 
covered that this potentate could read and write—not the English 
language, but hisown. This was a surprising discovery, because, 
so far as was known, none of the native languages had any 
alphabet or graphic notation. The Sultan explained the mystery 
as follows: ‘I saw the white man making marks on a piece of 
paper, and he told me that he was speaking his language in 
that way. So I made up my mind that I also would speak my 
language by making marks, and I showed the white man what 
I had done. He said it was no good, because no one could 
understand my marks. But I told the people in my village that 
they must learn to understand my marks, and they have learned, 
for I am their sultan.’ A ruler who has not only invented an 
alphabet, but has also introduced a system of compulsory educa- 
tion into his kingdom, is worthy of respect. 

Another tribal chieftain, who has recently become even more 
celebrated than the Sultan of Fumban, was ‘ King Bell,’ the 
chief of the Duala tribe. The story of King Bell is a tragedy, 
and I propose to record the end of it first, because that was how 
it came to me when I saw the diary of Lieutenant Nothnagel, 
the German officer who was left at Duala to surrender the town 
to the British forces. This diary, although not of any great 
importance from a military point of view, is not without value 
to the historian. Here is one of the first entries after the 
commencement of the War: 

8th August, 1914. In the afternoon Rudolph Bell and Ngoro Din were 
hanged in front of the prison for high treason. A great outcry among the 
populace all night long. 
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That is obviously the end of the tragedy, and there is nothing 
in the diary to tell us who were these two malefactors, what 
was the treasonable act committed by them, and why fhe 
populace expressed so much sympathy with them. The rest of 
the story I received from various sources, and though I cannot 
guarantee its accuracy, I have no reason to doubt that I have 
got the main essentials correct. Of Ngoro Din it is sufficient to 
say that he was associated with Rudolph Bell, but I have not 
heard how he came to be implicated in the charge of treason. 

Rudolph Bell was always known as ‘King Bell,’ for he was 
chief of the Duala tribe, and his father and grandfather had been 
chiefs before him. It may seem surprising to the uninitiated 
to find this potentate and his ancestors glorying in the English 
name of Bell. The explanation is that amongst the West African 
natives for many hundreds of miles up and down the coast the 
English language is the lingua franca, the common vernacular 
by means of which all the tribes can communicate with each 
other. It is a kind of Pidgin English, which seems to have grown 
on the coast in some mysterious way, and to have spread itself 
inland to a considerable distance. It was not deliberately 
invented as a new language, like Esperanto, but accidentally it 
has become the Esperanto of Western Africa. By a curiousirony 
of fate the natives of the Cameroons speak better English than 
any other natives on the coast. This must have been very galling 
to the Germans, who were obliged to learn Pidgin English before 
they could drill the native troops, or even issue orders to the 
servants in their own houses. 

‘King Bell’ then was hereditary chief of the Duala tribe, and 
his kingdom extended over the town of Duala and its vicinity. 
The chief industry of his subjects was fishing in the numerous 
creeks and rivers, and trading in fish. Now the German governor 
was faced with a problem which sometimes occurs when civili- 
sation sets its great foot upon a country. The traffic of the port 
of Duala was increasing, and more accommodation was needed 
for wharfage. The only solution was to clear out a native settle- 
ment along the river bank, and commandeer the space for 
building new wharves. Where the German governor blundered 
was in his choice of a new home for the evicted natives. For 
some incomprehensible reason he ignored the fact that they were 
fisherfolk, and planted them in a settlement at some considerable 
distance from any of the rivers. The natural result was that they 
were profoundly discontented by the change. 

‘King Bell,’ as their accredited chief, took up the matter with 
the German authorities, but the governor, now conscious of his 
blunder, had not the courage to acknowledge it. He feared that, 
if he were to show any irresolution in the matter, it would be con- 
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strued in the native mind as weakness on the part of the German 
governor, and power on the part of ‘ King Bell.’ So he told this 
officially unrecognised monarch that the natives in a colony 
belonging to the All Highest German Emperor must go and 
live where they were told, and be thankful that they were allowed 
to live at all. At this ‘King Bell’ flew into a regal rage, and 
said ‘Your Emperor plentee much beeg man, but Rudolph Bell 
he know plentee much beeger man, and he will write letter to 
English Emperor and ask him to come to Duala in a plentee beeg 
sheep, and take the Cameroons away from you. Then we shall 
have nice English governor—no more German governor.’ 

Here was a flagrant case of lése-majesté. Apart from the 
insult to the German Emperor contained in the suggestion that 
any mortal man could be greater than he, there was an invidious 
comparison of the merits of German and English governors, 
which could not be overlooked. So King Bell was promptly 
clapped in prison. I am told that he did actually write a letter 
to King George, and with childlike innocence requested his 
captors to forward it, but I cannot vouch for the truth of this 
part of the story. The letter has never been discovered, and, if 
it was written, it was probably destroyed by the German authori- 
ties. This is very regrettable, for it must have been a wonderful 
piece of composition. 

When the curtain next rises upon the drama, the momentous 
4th of August has come round, and England and Germany are at 
war. Up and down the coast of West Africa, and far inland 
along the banks of the many rivers which water the country, the 
news is passed from village to village that the great Emperor 
of the English has ordered the Emperor of the Germans to release 
‘King Bell’ from prison, and if he does not do so at once, then 
the English Emperor will send his big ships and mighty armies 
to take the Cameroons from the Germans. 

Of what transpired at the trial of Rudolph Bell I have no 
record, but I have no doubt that it was a simple matter to produce 
sufficient evidence to convict him of high treason. He had many 
relations and friends eager enough to do his behests, and from 
the German point of view he was an inconvenient person to have 
even in prison when the country might at any moment be invaded 
by hostile forces. Probably the German governor felt that so long 
as the man was alive he would be a danger in the country, and 
that neither native jailers nor native troops could be trusted to 
keep him safely in prison. The simplest solution of the problem 
was to hang him, and so Rudolph was hanged. 

The Germans were in an awkward fix, for they knew that the 
natives had no love for them, and that their only chance of main- 
taining their ascendancy was by means of a reign of terror. The 
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diary of Lieutenant Nothnagel contains many indications of the 
official distrust of the native, and of the strained relations sub- 
sisting between governors and governed. Thus on the 17th of 
August—nine days after Bell was hanged—we find the following 
entry : ‘If the English do not come soon, we shall be going for 
each other.’ 

Then came the report that an English man-of-war was off the 
coast of Togoland, shortly followed by the report that Togoland 
had been surrendered. Both these reports were received at Duala 
by wireless. On the 27th of August the diary says ‘From to-day 
all telegraphic work is to be carried on by Europeans.’ The 
native telegraph clerks were no longer to be trusted at such a 
juncture, for they might use the instrument for conveying infor- 
mation to the enemy. 

On the 31st of August H.M.S.Cumberland arrived at Fernando 
Po, the Spanish island off the mouth of the Cameroon River, and 
three days later preparations were begun for the invasion of 
the country. It became obvious at once to the Germans that 
the majority of the natives regarded the advent of the British 
forces as the dawn of their deliverance. What perhaps they did 
not realise was that the sequence of events had caused the natives 
to connect the arrival of the British Navy at the mouth of the 
Cameroon River with the hanging of Rudolph Bell. Such, how- 
ever, was, and still is, the idea in the native mind. It is useless 
to try to persuade the West African people that this War was 
brought about by trouble in the Balkans, or in any other of those 
far-off countries which they associate merely with travellers’ 
yarns. The cause of the War was that the Germans hanged 
‘King Bell,’ and the English came to avenge his death. 

The Germans, realising that the people amongst whom they 
lived were all potential enemies, proceeded to issue stringent 
orders to prevent them communicating with the English. The 
diary on the 7th of September tells us : 


All canoe traffic in the creeks is stopped. No less than forty-eight Dualas 
have been captured by the patrols and brought up for judgment. Eight 
are to be hanged. No Duala native may cross the road after dark. 


The order stopping the canoe traffic in the creeks meant star- 
vation for those natives who made their livelihood by fishing. 
And yet it is only fair to say that from a military point of view 
it was necessary in order to stop communications with the enemy. 
As a matter of fact it failed completely in its object, as will be 
shown later on. The German method of enforcing it was char- 
acteristically thorough. Sentries at the outposts along the river 
banks were ordered to shoot any natives they saw passing them 
in canoes. Long after Duala had surrendered, and when the 
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scene of the operations had been shifted far inland, it was quite 
common to see canoes floating down the streams with no other 
occupants than the dead bodies of natives. 

The story of ‘King Bell’ does not end with his death, for 
when he was gathered to his fathers another ‘ King Bell’ reigned 
in his stead. The claimant to the throne is an uncle of the 
martyred monarch, who had fled to Lagos in Nigeria as soon as 
the tragedy occurred, because he was convinced that the Germans 
had made up their minds to exterminate the whole of the Bell 
family. There the Cumberland found him, together with a small 
company of other exiles, and, since they expressed a strong desire 
to join the expedition and assist in avenging the late monarch’s 
death, they were taken on board. The accommodation they 
received was the best available, though hardly such as is usually 
accorded to a royal prince, but they were well satisfied with it. 
The ship’s office made no attempt to investigate the title of the 
new claimant to the throne, but took it for granted, and entered 
him on the books as ‘ King Bell.’ His courtiers had tallies which 
completely baffled the orthographic powers of the accountant staff, 
and so they were entered as ‘ Lloyd George,’ ‘ Jack Friday,’ etc., 
and as such they stepped up to the pay table when their names 
were called out. Their services to the expedition naturally con- 
sisted in obtaining information as to the nature and position of 
the German defences, and in securing the services of river pilots, 
The pilots were not a great success, but the information received 
by mans of these natives was valuable so far as it went. 

As it turned out, however, the acquisition of the new ‘ King 
Bell’ and his suite to the personnel of H.M.S. Cumberland was 
superfluous, for there were plenty of native volunteers all too 
eager to supply information. As already indicated, the attempt 
to stop the canoe traffic was a failure, and no sooner had the 
Cumberland anchored at the mouth of the river than canoes came 
alongside filled with natives, who seemed to regard the ship as 
an asylum. For the reign of terror had begun in grim earnest, 
and many of these miserable creatures had tasted the cup of bitter- 
ness. Of the tales they told, and of the marks on their bodies 
which bore testimony to the truth of their statements, I prefer 
not to speak. War is a long succession of horrors, and no useful 
purpose is served by dwelling upon the details of them. Suffice 
it to say that the ship’s doctors were kept busy patching up these 
wretched victims of German Kultur, and let us disebuse our 
minds of the notion that the medieval practice of inflicting torture 
on human beings has been stamped out by the march of civili- 
sation. For these natives had been literally tortured until the 
mere sight of them was enough toturn one sick. A Parliamentary 
Committee was afterwards appointed to investigate the matter, 
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and its Report, together with some photographs that no one can 
look at without shuddering, is available to all who care to read it. 
In itself it affords a sufficient answer to Germany’s demand for 
the restoration of her colonies en bloc, and a sufficient motive to 
continue the struggle until that demand is withdrawn. 

At present the administration of the Cameroons is mainly 
in the hands of our French Allies, the area controlled by the 
British being only a small fraction of the country extending north- 
wards from Ambas Bay to beyond Buea. This is of course only 
a temporary arrangement, and will probably be adjusted after the 
conclusion of the War. But whatever may be the final division 
ofthe country, one thing is absolutely clear: that it would be 
nothing short of a crime against humanity to force any of the 
native tribes to endure again the horror of being subjected to 
German rulers. 


Cyrin Cox. 
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HOWEVER ...! 
FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A LONDON WAR-HOSPITAL ORDERLY 


THERE is a music-hall to which my peregrinations sometimes 
lead me on my ‘evening out,’ and within its gallery entrance door 
I read two notices. The first says ‘Shouting and Whistling not 
allowed : Offenders will be ejected’ ; and the second ‘ Bottles must 
not be brought into these Premises: Offenders will be ejected.’ 
Notwithstanding these warnings I often enter that music-hall, 
albeit as a patron less frequently of the gallery than of the 
‘ Fauteuils.’ In short, I am one of the nobs. The price of 
being one of the nobs is eighteenpence, with fourpence added 
thereunto as Amusement Tax, to help to win the War. My assist- 
ance towards that laudable end would be but twopence if I bought 
a cheaper seat; and (at the risk of our losing the War) I should 
prefer to indulge in this economy. But then I should fail to see 
what was occurring on the stage. Feeble eyesight, and no vain 
desire to make a splash, forces me into the extravagance of a 
* Fauteuil.’ 

My music-hall gives me an excellent entertainment—at one- 
and-ten, plus one penny for a programme. From time to time 
the said programme bodes forth the appearance of a Versatile 
Violinist—or anyhow some sort of violinist, male or female, who 
is probably a no better performer than one of the orchestra humbly 
accompanying in a narrow gulf before the footlights. (I forgot 
to mention that another reason for patronising the Fauteuils is 
that I sometimes secure one in the front row. From here I have 
@ capital view into the orchestra, amongst whose company I 
always greatly enjoy the flutist. He is exceedingly bald and 
respectable, and the upper part of him is in evening dress; but 
if you lean over the balustrade and peer rudely downwards you 
will observe that below the waist he is a soldier in khaki knickers 
and puttees. A singular vision; but, you see, this staid gentle- 
man has been ‘called up,’ allotted—only too wisely, as I should 
judge, for I question his worth as a warrior—to sedentary duty at 
home, and given a special pass which enables him to tootle 
melodiously at two houses per night. Such are the horrors of 
Armageddon. Tommy Atkins from his toes to his tummy, and 
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Savile Row—more or less—above. Splendid fellow, the bald flute 
player !) 

As I was remarking, the programme sometimes threatens me 
with a Versatile Violinist. This is one of the things which— 
in spite of eclectic tastes—I cannot abide, for I know that he (or 
she) will, at some point in the turn, cause his (or her) violin to 
imitate the bagpipes, especially the distant bagpipes. I do not 
know why, but a violin made to sound like bagpipes bores me. If 
someone would come on and make bagpipes sound like a violin 
I might stay, out of curiosity. As it is, I hasten forth to the bar. 

The other night when I entered this bar—with no intention 
of drowning the bagpipes in spirituous liquor, for the hour was 
already past 9.30—I encountered one Private Robinson, who 
greeted me as a long-lost friend. 

Our original introduction had been, by genteel standards, 
perhaps a share outré. When I first had the privilege of beholding 
Mr. Robinson he was attired—but why put the matter euphemis- 
tically?—he was stark naked. Moreover, so was I. He was 
having abath. SowasI. The outer side of his bath was painted 
red. This indicated (as a notice, on the bathroom wall, informed 
those whom it might concern) that the bath was reserved for 
individuals affected with a certain skin-disease : an ailment which 
—I must make haste to add, in fairness to Mr. Robinson and 
thousands of his good comrades—is very commonly acquired at 
the Front, and is no fault of the victim. I regret to say that a 
glance at Mr. Robinson’s person sufficed to convince me—without 
the hint given by the red bath or by the odour of the sulphur 
curative which arose from it—that my new acquaintance had 
fallen a prey to the complaint in question. And I too was in a 
red bath. But my reasons for being in a red bath differed from 
Mr. Robinson’s reasons. He was in a red bath because he had 
got—well—we may call it Thingumy. I was in a red bath 
because I had not got Thingumy. Thereby I was pursuing an 
ancient principle of mine, which I originally arrived at when 
visiting Davos Platz, the consumptive resort. Nobody ever con- 
tracts consumption at Davos. Owing to the health regulations 
in force there, it is one of the safest places in Europe for anybody 
afraid of ‘catching’ tuberculosis. There are more tuberculosis 
bacilli loose in a London omnibus than in Davos. Similarly, if 
you wish to avoid ‘infection’ from baths, use those baths which 
are definitely labelled for infected bathers, inasmuch as those are 
the very baths which are most carefully Lysolised after use. I 
do not say that all the baths in that bathroom were not maintained 
in a remarkable state of purity by the khaki-clad gentleman who, 
ever since August 5, 1914, had daily and hourly swabbed them 
out—and who is at this moment still patiently doing so, after 
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over three years of it. I merely say that if, in a moment of aber- 
ration, he forgot to cleanse a bath it would not be a red bath; 
and if he squirts more Lysol into one bath than into another 
bath you may back the red baths to get the overdose every time. 
At all events the theory has worked to my satisfaction. 
However .. .! 

Its sole disadvantage, in practice, is that it leads to miscon. 
ceptions. On the other hand, a misconception of this nature 
led to my acquaintanceship with Private Robinson. For Private 
Robinson, greeting, as he justifiably supposed, a fellow-martyr, 
cast an eye upon me as we each stood towelling, and 
observed ‘ You seem to have near got quit of it, Mate. But it’s 
hell, ain’t it, while it lasts. What I say is—and I bet you say 
the same—instead of this here damn Itch, give me lice all the 
time, any number of ’em.’ 

The fruits of human experience are always worth making a 
note of, and I made a note of Private Robinson’s preference 
accordingly, and, explaining my own lack of familiarity with 
the alternatives to which he had made allusion, I gave him, 
in fair exchange for his information, my own observations of, 
and deductions from, the state of affairs at Davos Platz. I find 
such barterings not unprofitable. Certainly in masculine society 
much excellent conversation consists in the simple process of 
‘comparing notes.’ One man tells the company about the steak 
they gave him at Valparaiso and another caps it with the story 
of the ham and eggs eaten at 2 A.M. with the cabbies in the Junior 
Turf. One man tells of Geishas in Japan and another of a con- 
ductorette on the No. 77 ’bus route. Thus are pearls of know- 
ledge added to our collection. I find that if I wish to hear about 
the wonders of the greatest event in history, from men who have 
taken part in it, I must contribute to the chat by a few remarks 
on some event which I have witnessed, such as a Charlie Chaplin 
film, or a Chelsea Models’ dance, or a Madrid bullfight, or a base- 
ball match in New York, or an Arab doing the Pyramids record 
in seven minutes. Even so was it with Private Robinson. For 
my Davos Platz he swapped his Ypres. I blush for the unfairness 
of the bargain. My paltry tittle-tattle about an invalids’ and 
hypochondriacs’ retreat, and his narrative of a scene drenched in 
the blood of heroes! However... ! 

Private Robinson, in the music-hall bar, professed himself 
adjectivally glad to see a friend. This adjectival place had got 
on his nerves. He wanted someone to talk to : a tactless remark, 
for it was obvious that he had been talking to the barmaid. But 
I am afraid that barmaids are accustomed to tactlessness ; accus- 
tomed, by the same token, to their feminine conversational charms 
failing utterly to compete with masculine. It is a common thing, 
in a saloon, to see a man who has been immersed in deep and 
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apparently enjoyable chat with the barmaid abandon her the 
moment the entry of a man acquaintance provides him with a 
man listener. Nearly all men like talking to men, whereas only 
a few men like talking to women; and if one may substitute the 
phrase ‘talking with’ for ‘ talking to’ it would almost be safe to 
assert that, except when the strongest sex-interest prevails, all 
men prefer talking with men to talking with women. Such men 
as Private Robinson certainly do. It might be said that they 
never talk with women: they only indulge in badinage, con- 
descending or respectful as the case may be. Upon the moral of 
which (if it enshrines any) I make nocomment. I simply record 
the fact that the barmaid was left smiling her mechanical smile, 
patting her back hair, and surveying rows of ‘minerals,’ while 
Private Robinson buttonholed me and conversed. 

He conversed of many things, some printable and some other- 
wise. He had been to the Front again, been wounded, and was 
soon to return. Life at the Front displeased him; but he did 
not dwell on his displeasure : he took it for granted that I would 
take it for granted : his views were only those which are held by 
every soldier and which only flame forth when Mr. Catchpenny, 
who has had a week’s guarded joy-ride behind the lines, writes a 
patriotic article on the theme of how our brave lads go into battle 
with a song on their lips and merry eyes which mock at danger : 
I have heard extracts from such an article read out in a Troops 
on Leave 3rd class Compartment; and... . 

However . . .! 

Private Robinson was not reticent. But I should be misre- 
presenting him if I hinted that he held strong opinions. He 
held none at all. He dealt in experiences, not in opinions. He 
assumed that everybody wanted the War to end : that was plain : 
having glanced at the assumption he simply went on to the anec- 
dotage which is the basis of all masculine comparing-of-notes. 
He told me about the Push in which he had been wounded. He 
told me about the English hospital in which he had been healed. 
The ‘ grub,’ I was given to understand, had been good. Also there 
was an old lady, a visitor, who had come bearing gifts and had 
invited him to her home. He had stayed a week, after his dis- 
charge, and it had been an enjoyable week, the old lady’s idea 
of entertainment being to provide plenty of buttered toast, and 
bloaters for breakfast. Theatres? Pretty girls to tea? Motor 
drives? Not a bit of it. Just food; and the kindly company of 
the old lady, who sat on one side of the hearth and knitted while 
Private Robinson digested and smoked on the other : such was the 
enjoyable week. Vainly do the pretty girls (‘Some birds! ’) 
compete, with their chatter, against the charm of such a pro- 
gramme. How well I know that nice old lady! I too have seen 
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her, in the hospital with which I am acquainted. Her methods 
are a mystery to me, as they are to the ‘birds.’ I do not know 
how, exactly, she casts a spell over the Private Robinsons ; cer- 
tainly it is not by lavishing luxuries upon them : she is generally 
a denizen of a little forty-five-pound-a-year villa, which may be 
cosy but cannot contain temptations for the luxurious. Neverthe- 
less her guests (of which there is a continual sequence) one and all 
call her blessed, faithfully correspond with her after their depar- 
ture, and—well—‘ some birds’ are out of the running when she 
aspires to act the hostess to an attractive wounded soldier alone 
in London. Did I say ‘London’? Substitute the name of any 
town which owns a war hospital. There is always the same old 
lady to love and be loved by the same old Private Robinsons. 
Alas, poor ‘ birds’ ! 

Now it came to pass that Private Robinson, having talked for 
three quarters of an hour on subjects as various as buttered toast 
and gangrene, let fall, en passant, a tale which seems worth repe- 
tition. It appears that during the first stage of the Push in which 
he was eventually wounded he and his fellows advanced to, and 
took, a portion of German trench and certain German dug-outs. 
No sooner had they done so than a terrible barrage began to fall 
all around them. It was a British barrage—for our Robinsons, 
in their haste, sometimes enter the zone of their own barrage. 
So tremendous was the hail of shells that it seemed impossible for 
any creature to live in the midst of it. The noise was indescrib- 
able, maddening. Robinson and his fellows, cowering in the 
shelter of the newly won dug-outs, could scarcely hear themselves 
speak, and peered forth on to an inferno of explosive earth, mud, 
débris : a lunatic realm which banged and banged and banged, 
and spouted death. 

Behold, twenty or thirty yards from their dug-out, there was 
a German soldier, running to and fro, dodging hither and thither 
as though to escape the missiles which deluged on every hand. 
His face was frantic with terror. He had lost all sense of direc- 
tion : he had, in fact, lost his reason. ‘ Balmy, the poor blighter 
was,’ said Private Robinson. ‘It gave you the, pip to watch 
him.’ However, the Englishmen continued, fascinated, to watch 
the German. And the latter, bewildered, continued to stumble 
blindly to and fro, in anguish, but miraculously uninjured. Now 
it is clear that the sole object of the presence of Private Robinson 
and his comrades at that particular spot was to kill (amongst other 
people) that particular German. ‘The sole object of the hundreds 
or thousands of tons of metal being sprayed on to that particular 
spot was to kill (amongst other people) that particular German. 
However . . .! 

What happened was this. Two of Private Robinson’s mates, 
unable to endure the sight of the German’s torture, crawled forth, 
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at the utmost peril to themselves, managed to catch their foe, 
and drag him into shelter and safety. There they soothed him 
with a cigarette. His gibberings lessened. He became calm. 
Having wept a little he thanked his rescuers. Then the barrage 
moved forward. And that is where the story ends. Private 
Robinson et Cie. thereafter had other things to attend to, and 
what befell Fritz—whether he became a prisoner or whether he 
went forth to fight, and perchance still survives—not one of them 
knows. ‘Not a bad little chap,’ said Private Robinson. ‘ And 
my word, he had got the wind up. Cruel to see, it was.’ 

He did not add that logic is at a discount on the battlefield ; 
for his conduct towards the other Germans encountered that day 
had been, as far as one could gather, quite properly ferocious. 
‘Dirty swine, I call em.’ Far be it from me to ask him why, if 
so, valuable English lives had been risked to save one from the 
fate which a score of expensive English guns were toiling to bring 
about. There would be very little human nature, and therefore 
very few queer stories, if there were no such thing as inconsistency 
in the world. 

Now I come to think of it, I declare that tne best stories I 
have ever heard are those of which the narrator himself fails to see 
the point. For then, even if the story is not true, the story of 
the story’s telling has an adequate truth, and becomes the story 
itself. Not that the story which I am about to place on record is 
untrue. It is true, as the story of Private Robinson is true. 
Goodness knows that there is small need to invent episodes in this 
War. One’s only difficulty is to pick out the episodes which are 
not too impossible to be dismissed (by the stay-at-homes) as scan- 
dalously manufactured fiction. At all events, the tribulations of 
Private Brown are not manufactured (his wooden leg is, to put it 
mildly, a piece of circumstantial evidence in their favour; for he 
certainly did not march in the Expeditionary Force with a wooden 
leg, and he came back from Germany lacking a limb); and the 
wording of the tale as I heard it from his lips was equally certainly 
beyond my power of invention. 

The thing happened during the retreat from Mons. Private 
Brown was one of the ‘Contemptibles,’ and at an early stage in 
that momentous drama, which began by being a tragedy and 
ended as a triumph, he was wounded and taken prisoner. He 
was treated by the Germans exactly as their own wounded were 
treated—which wasn’t saying much : for from his description of 
those nightmare days it would seem that the confusion, the 
scramble, the contradictory orders and bustlings hither and thither, 
on the part of the apparently victorious forces who were advancing 
was scarcely less terrible than that of the apparently defeated 
forces who were retreating. Sometimes by day and sometimes by 
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night, sometimes in rain and sometimes in shine, Private Brown 
was lugged first here and then there on a stretcher, dumped down 
in the open, on mud or in the roadside ditch, neglected for hours 
or unexpectedly visited and fed, glanced at by a harassed but 
eternally cigar-smoking surgeon, then jolted off again to some 
fresh halting-place ; while, all around, was the racket and roar 
of the tide of feldgrau flowing Paris-wards. And Private Brown, 
on his stretcher, was one of a score of other anguished mortals 
on stretchers who were similarly borne backwards and forwards 
in eddies of that frantic tide, often delirious and unaware of what 
was happening to them—and in too great pain tocare. The other 
occupants of the little company of stretchers were Germans: in 
this particular batch Private Brown happened to be the only 
Britisher. 

His plight was pitiful. He was alone amongst strangers— 
enemies—of whose language he knew not a word. His shattered 
leg had become septic. Fever consumed him. Every movement of 
his stretcher (on which he once lay for four days without leaving 
it) was excruciating : and it was incessantly being moved. Twice 
the Unit which was supposed to be evacuating him and his fellow- 
sufferers to some unknown goal, more or less in the direction of 
Germany, halted at a temporary hospital or dressing station. At 
the first the German surgeon amputated Private Brown’s foot. 
At the second he amputated still further up Private Brown’s leg. 
Before Private Brown (after experiences which would fill a full- 
length novel) came home to England twelve months later, he had 
had four amputations. Two of these amputations, as I say, took 
place in the field; and if you have ever witnessed an amputation 
you will know that it cannot be agreeable for the patient to be 
tumbled to and fro on a stretcher before and after being under 
the surgeon’s knife, dragged across country, flung down in cow- 
sheds for the night, or left out under the stars or in the rain. 
Private Brown might have been justified in wishing he were dead. 
Perhaps he was too far gone to wish anything at all. 

One night, when the world had nearly faded from the percep- 
tion of Private Brown, his stretcher and the others were brought 
for shelter into a church. Eternity was very near to Private 
Brown : the poison in that septic leg-stump was creeping through 
his system. His eyes were closing. He could dimly see that, 
on the pavement of the church, a double row of stretchers had 
been disposed ; and lo, threading their way between the stretchers, 
came two or three vague figures in black—nuns. They must have 
been French nuns, who had remained in spite of the invasion : 
and they were tending the wounded, although most of the wounded 
were their foes. 

Presently Private Brown became aware that the nuns had 
arrived at his stretcher. Their compassionate eyes surveyed him. 
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They tried to attend to him, to give him food and water. It was 
useless. He was too far gone for their ministrations. He saw 
them confer together. Then they went and fetched screens, and 
placed them round his stretcher, fencing it off from the rest of 
the church ; and within this little sanctuary they lit candles. 

T tell you this incident exactly as Private Brown told it to me. 
To him, a Protestant, the nuns’ action had no definite meaning. 
Nevertheless it impressed him. It galvanised his weakening 
faculties. What psychological effect it had upon him I shall not 
presume to analyse. I record the facts and let them speak for 
themselves. Here was poor Private Brown, whose sufferings for 
days past had been indescribable, who had twice undergorie an 
amputation, whose stump was rotting, who was in the hands of 
the enemy, and who was about as near death as it is possible for 
man to be without dying. .. . 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘when I saw them nuns put the screens round 
me and light them candles, I said to myself, I said, ‘‘ This is 
getting beyond a joke.””’ 

Voila! That was (and is) Private Brown’s opinion. It was 
getting beyond a joke. And that opinion—so superb is the power 
of mind over matter—saved Private Brown’s life. He determined 
that he would not die. He did not die. He very nearly died, 
both then and afterwards. But he did not. He is alive at this 
minute, with a wooden leg and a wide grin. Getting beyond a 
joke! Oh, my dear simple hero, you are the Briton typified : if 
a lack of a sense of humour could lose wars, you would have lost 
this one long ago ; but a sense of humour is a cheap accomplishment 
compared with the practical, solid virtues which have built you ~ 
into the man you are. You made me laugh, Private Brown, but 
there was a lump in my throat. I remind myself of the thousands 
of other Private Browns, now stolidly stemming the flood of . 
Germans, and I fancy the enemy beginning to echo you, and 
saying ‘ This is getting beyond a joke.’ 

It was in August 1915 that the first batch of British exchanged 
wounded prisoners were sent from Germany to England. Only 
those who were deemed incapable of further service were allowed 
to come, and a lamentable crew of phantoms most of them turned 
out to be. They were drafted direct into English military hos- 
pitals for rest and treatment. The hospital at which I was working 
had the honour of receiving three hundred of them. Their arrival 
was a sight never to be forgotten. Dusk had fallen, and the great 
central hall into which they were brought, before they were sorted 
into the various wards, presented a macabre and moving spectacle : 
its rows of incandescent gas-lamps, which left the arched ceiling 
in profound darkness, threw downwards, upon the scene below, 
an almost theatrical glare. And what a scene it was! The hall 
is furnished with beds, fifty of them, but the beds were far too 
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few : we orderlies, carrying in the stretchers, had filled the beds 
and could have filled them over and over again : at the end there 
was nothing for it but to range the stretchers on the floor. Not 
that this is in itself unusual: a war hospital often has its organ- . 
isation momentarily upset by an extra large intake of wounded. 
That hall of ours has been packed with wounded many a time 
and oft : I have seen more suffering, in an hour, in that hall than 
in the whole of my lifetime before I made that hall’s acquaintance. 
Wounded men—men with a leg or an arm missing—men with 
hideously marked faces—gassed men—men with horrible ‘ trench 
feet —men crippled with a rheumatism as cruel as any wound— 
all these are an everyday affair, with us, in that hall. But this 
mournful procession of stretchers, which looked as though it would 
never cease, continually adding to the ghastly assemblage under 
the gas-lamps, seemed different. Never, not once, in three years’ 
experience of the reception of wounded, have I seen such deplorable 
specimens as were some of these. I say ‘some’ of these, for I 
cannot and will not subscribe to the assertion that all our wounded 
had been ill-treated and starved when taken prisoners to Germany. 
I entered into hurried conversations with a considerable number, 
and their testimony differed : it was manifest that the treatment 
in some internment camps had been worse than in others. Docu- 
mentary evidence was taken: and the question is, in any case, 
outside my purview. I simply record, as an eye-witness, that the 
emaciation of some of these wounded was heart-breaking. There 
were several who lay upon their stretchers like waxen images, 
shrunken and white, their glittering eyes the only live thing 
* visible. There were several who were led into the hall—blind : 
their appearance the more touching by reason of the ragbag clothes 
in which their captors had elected to rig them—clothes not merely 
ill-fitting, but made additionally uncouth by tags of gaudy coloured 
tape, sewn on the shoulders and elsewhere, to stamp the wearer 
as a prisoner in the event of his escape. Others there were who 
had been neglected very wickedly : the odour which arose from 
their poor bodies told its story. But what brought us all so near 
to weeping was less the extremity of their case than the happi- 
ness which illumined them. Their joy was indeed tear-compelling. 
They were home again—free! England, at last; and English 
voices; Englishwomen tending them; English orderlies jesting 
with them and gently lifting them; English doctors examining 
them ; English food and drink offered them; English wards and 
English beds and clean linen English sheets and pillows for their 
tired limbs! England. ...! Wearily yet luxuriously they 
fingered the little bouquets of English roses which had been 
proffered by English girls at the railway station. England... . .! 

Many of those released captives dreamed again of Germany 
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that night. The night-nurses testified of how they had cried out 
in their sleep; then wakened, trembling, and been soothed, and 
had lain back with a poignant sigh of contentment and relief. 
Only adream! The reality was—England! One Northerner, in 
his sleep, was thinking of his homeland : over and over again he 
murmured the words ‘Bonny Scotland, bonny Scotland!’ One 
sat up in bed with a scream ‘ Leave me alone!’ Then, seeing 
where he was, hysterically gasped to the rest of the ward ‘It’s 
all right, boys: we’re safe!’ 

However .. .! 

On the morrow frail human nature reannounced itself in at 
least one instance. A certain John Bull, who had told how he 
was starved in his German camp—and, heaven knows, he was very 
likely telling the truth—was brought the usual hospital breakfast, 
of which one item is porridge. Porridge! He would have none 
of it. Protesting vigorously against the meanness of our official 
diet, he opened a small parcel which he had brought with him 
from Germany and produced a specimen of the Fatherland’s salted 
herring. This he ate. English ‘grub’ wasn’t good enough. 

But ‘grub’ always is a ticklish question with that prince of 
grousers, John Bull. Not even Armageddon will cure him of 
his penchant for grousing about his ‘grub.’ The rations of Tommy 
Atkins are, as a matter of fact, conceived on a generous scale. 
Unless they are badly administered, they are ample in quantity 
and excellent in quality. Yet nothing will persuade their reci- 
pients that it is not proper to grumble at them. Our friend from 
Germany was, after all, merely upholding a tradition, doing the 
correct thing, behaving in p Prior : only the circumstances 
caused one to be taken aback at his consistency to type. How- 
ever. . .! 

People tell me that our mentality is being ominously modified 
by the War. We shall never be the same again. We shall never 
return to our old ways. And I hope—in some things—that we 
shall not. Nevertheless my own observation rather contradicts 
this idea that men are changed by the hardships and heroisms 
of war; the assumption that a man who has faced the ordeal of 
the trenches, who has endured cold, filth, mud, incessant danger, 
who has accomplished what is really an extraordinary feat, 
namely, the killing of fellow-creatures, who has survived the 
dreadful pain of, for instance, a shrapnel wound in the stomach, 
would come back with altered outlooks. Doeshe? Temperament 
is less lightly transformed. Hate and jealousy may alter a man, 
but physical suffering, unless continually sustained, leaves him 
in the long run much as it found him. His body forgets. I have 
known a man deeply changed because the girl he loved would 
not marry him or because his wife was unfaithful. Those were 
wounds to the spirit. But wounds to the body are different, and 
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often (if not always) leave the spirit unaltered, unless, of course, 
that mysterious grey matter which is encased within the skull 
has been impinged upon by the injury: then there is no saying 
what uncanny complications, psychical as well as physical, may 
ensue. ‘G.5.W. in head’: when this is the formula on the 
patient’s case-sheet one would be surprised at nothing. But 
‘G.S.W.’ (‘gun-shot wound’) anywhere else means that the 
victim, in time, will emerge from the War very much the same 
person, foolish or wise, gentle or vicious, as he went in. 

True, the nature of his wound may modify his after-career, 
and therefore, by slow degrees, hischaracter. The chief examples 
of this are found amongst the blinded patients. These men 
furnish forth the only examples I have met of a phenomenon 
which preachers always irritate me by dwelling on : the spiritual 
discipline in suffering. Some of them seem genuinely to have 
profited by their affliction. Personally I would rather have my 
eyesight than an ocean of spiritual refinement, but perhaps, as 
no one has ever been in a position to make a choice between the 
two alternatives, this pronouncement is as rash as it is ribald. 
Suffice it to say that, of the many blinded soldiers whom I have 
encountered, I know of not one of whom I snould not surmise 
that he is, broadly, a ‘ better’ man than he was before. Even 
materially this has sometimes been, to one’s astonishment, 
obvious. I know of one man who, before the War, held a certain 
small position in a business. He lost his eyesight and, for a 
while, despaired. Attempts were made to teach him the usual 
blind-men’s handicrafts, but he moped and failed to learn. Then 
the Commanding Officer of the in&titution in which this patient 
was harboured was seized with a bright idea. He got the blind 
man back into his former business : the employer was persuaded 
to give him a trial and place a secretary at his disposal. The 
blind man, who had previously been a mere hack at low-grade 
pay, threw himself into the business with such zest, with such 
sharpened intelligence, that he has risen to a far more important 
position in the firm and is drawing—and is worth—a salary which 
in former days he would not have dreamt of aspiring to. 

That is a true story. Here is another. It concerns a blinded 
soldier who was taught (as many are taught) the delicate art of 
massage. Before the War he was in an employment of a quite 
poor and rough sort: a ‘job’ such as he is now in would have 
been beyond his powers—the mere anatomical knowledge required 
would have been utterly outside the scope of his education. As 
a masseur, too, he is earning more money than he earned before 
the War. Look at him, and you see a contented man. He has 
good reason to be happy. On one of the first days that he 
ventured out alone in the streets his foot struck against the kerb, 
and he fell down. A young woman stopped to pick him up. 
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The pair entered into conversation. The young woman is now 
that blind man’s wife. He has never seen her. She had never 
seen him before the day she hastened to his assistance. They are 
happily married. The husband has learnt to play the violin. By 
means of music he has entered a realm of culture of which it is 
highly improbable he would ever have caught a glimpse had he 
remained the ill-educated citizen which he was before he lost his 
eyesight. It is improbable, similarly, that he would ever have 
made the acquaintance of, much less married, a wife of refine- 
ment. It is improbable that he would have earned so much 
’ money and had so comfortable a home. 

However . . . as I say, the man is blind: and the spiritual 
and material compensations which that blindness has brought, 
comforting though they are, may furnish ammunition for the 
preachers aforementioned, but . . . well, did you ever hear the 
anecdote about the tactful soul who, seeing a fellow run over by 
a motor-’bus, came and offered him a chocolate cream? No? 
It is an anecdote I shall not inflict on you. I have mentioned 
enough to indicate its drift. I commend it to those optimists 
who declare that individually or in the mass we shall in any wise 
gain by the calamity which has overtaken Europe. Shall we? 
I could cite countless instances proving the affirmative. But, 
granting the gain, what was the cost? Granting the profit, what 
was the loss? 

War is a tangle of paradoxes and incongruities : good where 
you least expect it, bad where it has promised to be noblest. 
Here in London I am told by one sort of observer that the spirit 
of the people is being exalted and purged of self-seeking and 
grossness; by another sort of observer that decadence and 
demoralisation are rampant. We are improving. We are 
degenerating. We are being uplifted. We are being vulgarised. 
Religious feeling is deepening. Flippancy and frivolity are 
everywhere. Sobriety is marked. Vice flourishes. . . . And 
doesn’t it all sound to you rather like what might have been 
said of London, by different types of wiseacres, any day these 
twenty years past? Yes, we are at war. It is hurting horribly. 
We are learning a lot—especially learning to take the measure 
of those fools who said, in their folly, that war was glorious. 
‘Glorious’ is not an adjective with very much nourishment for 
the mourners and the starving, even when it is, as often, strictly 
relevant and justifiable. As well say ‘absurd’; for ‘ absurd’ 
covers a multitude of opposites—the splendours of absurd heroisms, 

the ludicrousness of absurd illogicalities. War means Reason 
Dethroned, a sin unforgivable—he who causes us to commit it 
must be damned by gods and men. However... ! 
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THE RUSSIAN DEBACLE AND THE EAST 


SincE the commencement of the present War the Central Asian 
Society—the Society par excellence that deals with that problem 
which, in the early years of the twentieth century, was known to 
all as ‘The Central Asian Question ’—has repeatedly invited the 
attention of its audiences to the probable influence which the 
War will exercise upon Asia. The season of 1914-15 was, as 
suggested by the then President, Sir Mortimer Durand, opened 
with a paper upon that very theme, and elicited from a very able 
Asiatic, who took part in the discussion, an expression of thank- 
fulness that the lecturer had indulged in no prophecy.’ There is 
every reason to believe that the lecturer himself is even more 
thankful for that to-day than he was then. A year or two later 
a new President of that Society who, if anyone, might have 
claimed the right to foretell the fall of Erzerum, he having been 
actually present when a Russian Army occupied it in 1878, was 
fain humorously to confess that fact had completely stultified a 
forecast which had confidently escaped his lips. Of no Society, 
I feel sure, have the members watched with more absorbed 
interest the development of affairs and events in Russia during the 


2 The same authority’s comment on the lecturer’s protest against such an 
idea as ceding Constantinople and the Straits to Russia was: ‘Is Britain, 
when she has disposed of the Central Powers, prepared immediately to ‘‘ take 
on” Russia?’ In March 1916, six months or more before M. Trepoff stated 
in the Duma that Britain and France had pledged themselves to secure to 
Russia the possession of the Aegaeo-Euxine Channel and its City, Lord Bryce 
wrote : ‘No Great Power should have them; but I am afraid they are already 
promised.’ That promise is now dead. A month ago the Vossische Zeitung 
presented the ‘Eastern Question’ in its latest phase. Having announced the 
return to Berlin, on March 23, of Prince (soi-disant?) Mahendra Prato, whom 
the Kaiser had sent to Kabul in 1915, it says: ‘His return to Europe was 
not possible until the Bolshevists came into power. He went to St. Petersburg, 
where Trotsky and Joffe showed him much sympathy. At a public meeting 
there on March 12 he advocated the idea that liberated Russia should co-operate 
with Germany in order to liberate India entirely from England.” We must 
accept such statements with reserve, but Bolshevist conduct gives cause for 
suspicion that Bolshevism and Berlin understand each other. We have no 
ground for thinking that the Amir would listen to Mahendra Prato any more 
than he did to Herr von Henting. Sir George Roos-Keppel’s last report testifies 
to the Amir’s adherence to the policy of neutrality. If Bolshevist behaviour 
is an earnest of that ‘ New Diplomacy’ which some periodicals are advocating, 
we will cherish the ‘ Old,’ with all its faults. 
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past year than have those of the ‘Central Asian,’ and yet the 
walls of its lecture-hall have never echoed 4 prophecy of the 
power which the pernicious and brutal deflexion of the Russian 
people from the path of sanity and duty has now placed in the 
hands of Central Europe. The Powers which have devastated 
Belgium, Serbia, Rumania and Armenia now see invitingly open 
to them the road to Persia, Central Asia, China and Siberia, and 
the Pan-Turanian movement, of which Mr. Arnold Toynbee has 
been the first apostle, begins to assume a more concrete form. 
When we see looming before us stage after stage, so to speak, 

of the Turanian post-road along which the Diligence labelled 
*‘ Drang nach Osten ’ purposes to roll right into the heart of Moslem 
China, we look anxiously for some prognostication of a break- 
down. I was greatly struck, when attending the Royal Geo- 
graphical Meeting on Monday, March 11, to hear Mr. Reginald 
Farrer, who was dealing rather with the botany than the politics 
of Kan-su, remark that around the scene of his researches lay 
a great Mahommedan population, and prophesy that the day 
was not far distant when that population would revive, and that 
with a vengeance, the memories of the Taiping and Panthay 
rebellions of sixty years ago; rebellions with the suppression of 
which all Britons proudly associate the name of ‘Chinese’ 
Gordon, and which gave the Muscovite an excuse for an occu- 
pation of Kuldja, which China happily rendered merely temporary. 
The Colossus of the North—now broken-kneed as well as ‘stony- 
broke ’—knew nothing then of ‘no annexations and no indemni- 
ties.’ That high-sounding jargon of disinterestedness reminds us 
a little of 

The devil was ill, the devil a saint would be! 

The devil got well, the devil a saint was he! 
After our recent experience of Russian diablerie, the sooner that 
devil or saint, whichever he be, gets well, the better for Allied 
prospects. The German physician proposes to keep him as long 
as convenient on the sick-list, and even make capital out of his 
invalid. ix 
Years ago (in 1898) I stood by the side of a Russian, looking 
over the bulwarks of a China-bound P. & O. It was a most lovely 
and balmy moonlit night, as we passed on silently towards the 
Malacca Straits. We were a little group of mixed nationality 
and doubtless touching lightly as we talked upon topics of inter- 
national policy; and a hearty laugh circled amongst us, as the 
Russian turned his gaze up to the sky and said ‘ Were the moon 
to come down, England would claim it.” Where may that 
Russian be to-day? He was one of the educated, and Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff tells us that the conflict in Russia of the past six 
months is that of the non-educated versus the educated. “Mr. 
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Leslie Urquhart in this Review for March’ said that very same 
thing, and now we see the Lenin-Trotsky group, conscious of 
the sword of Damocles which hangs over their head, courting 
or affecting to court the aristocracy and bourgeoisie of Russia to 
a Coalition. Mr. Urquhart has adjured Great Britain to bestir 
herself and save Russia, by backing up the loyal Russians against 
the Bolshevists, from the penalty of her own shameful sins, and 
that, not only for the sake of Russia, but for the sake of the 
British Empire and the world. Very well! Let us on those 
terms save Russia; but let us make very sure that we get good 
security for those hundreds of millions sterling due by the Russian 
Exchequer to those nations which in this War have so nobly and 
warmly befriended her. When we know that just before the 
War Russia was handling a revenue of over 300,000,000/., no words 
suffice to denounce the neglect which sent the Russian Army into 
the field against the Germans unarmed and unmunitioned. 
Revolutionaries of the type of Lenin and Trotsky have, as is 
typical of such specimens of humanity, turned their unscrupulous 
abuse upon Allies who did their utmost to repair the shortcomings 
of the corrupt Ministers who flourished under the last days of 
Czardom ; and though Britain may wish with her Allies to recon- 
stitute Russia, let there be no false sentiment. We had enough 
of that with our Russo-maniacs and Russophil Societies before the 
Revolution. Let us have none of it now. Let Russia pay the 
piper, and that to the uttermost farthing. Let the proletariat 
which brutally shot down and massacred its officers and finest 
citizens, and threw the Baltic Provinces, Finland and Spitz- 
bergen—and who can yet say how much more ?—to the Germans, 
pay through the nose for their emancipation from Teutonic thrall. 
By all means, let us, as Mr. Balfour said in the House on the 14th 
of March, make Russia once again ‘sfrong, intact, secure and 
free,’ but at the culprit’s expense. The events of 1917 and 1918 
will be a delicate subject for the future Slav historian to handle, 
a record of disgrace and the bill to pay for it; and that bill will, 
moreover, include, as the British and French Governments have 
jointly and justly declared, every penny that Russia owes to British 
and French capital. 

If we would seek a graphic and succinct picture of the chaos 
in Russia in 1915, let us turn to the pages of L’Odyssée d’un 
Transport Torpillé, an outspoken narrative which long rested 
under the ban of the French Censor and only escaped from it a 
few months ago. If we are proud, as indeed we are proud, of 
our merchant marine, France may be equally proud of such a 
type as Captain Fourgues of the Pamir, and to that type the pen 
of the Pamir’s second officer pays homage in the very choicest 

? ‘British Policy in Russia.’ 
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seafaring French. Writing on the 15th of September 1915 from 
Archangel he says : 

Ce n’est tout de méme pas avec des quatorze cargos, ni des cinquante, 
ni des cent, qu’on pourra donner aux Russes tout ce qui leur manque; 
la flotte du monde entier n’y suffirait pas. ... A la déclaration de 
guerre il parait que les trois quarts de leurs usines ont été arrétées 
parceque c’étaient des Boches qui les conduisaient. . . . On nous avait 
embarqués & Brest, . . ., sous prétexte que les Russes nous attendaient 
comme le Messie. Mais ici ga ne presse pas. On a déja mis vingt jours 
a débarquer une partie des quatorze barques, et ce n’est pas prés de finir. 
. . - D’ailleurs, qu’on se presse ou non, c’est la méme chose. Les affaires 
restent sur les quais, en pile, sous la pluie et au vent, et il arrive de temps 
en temps un train qui prend ses aises, qui charge un petit tas sans se 
presser, et repart dans deux ou trois jours. . . . Partout ici c’est la méme 
chose. . . . Voila, mon vieux, le pays ou je me trouve en ce moment. 


Could even the strong character of Lord Kitchener have saved 
such a Russia, had H.M.S. Hampshire landed him upon the scene 
which so exasperated that heroic and practical mariner, Captain 
Fourgues? 

The Russian Débdcle promises to drag down others in its 
collapse. German and Austrian troops over-run Russia from 
Reval to Kharkoff. The Black Sea threatens to become not a 
Russian but a Turco-Teutonic lake. The Baghdad Railway 
Route, as far as Mosul, is still in enemy hands. It looked a few 
weeks ago as if the Turks having reoccupied Trebizond, Erzerum, 


‘Kars, Ardahan and Batoum, and (to be euphemistic) ‘ disposed 


of’ anything Armenian left over from 1915-16, would be in a 
position to re-enter the defenceless Azerbaijan province of Persia, 
and to concentrate against General Marshall’s position on the 
Tigris.* There was and is still food here for most anxious thought. 
What is Persia and what is the British Government doing to 
protect Persian neutrality, and to obviate disaster to the all- 
important military operations entrusted to General Marshall? 
Failure at this juncture on the Tigris and Euphrates will be in- 
finitely more fatal than anything that resulted from the ignorance 
and incompetence of Lord Hardinge’s Government in India in 
the early stages of the Mesopotamian Campaign, and from the 
ignorant and culpable levity with which that Government and 
the military, naval and political chiefs at Basra in November 1914 
treated the question of an advance upon Baghdad. We watch with 
thankfulness the progress of General Marshall westward and of 
General Allenby northward, and when we read in our very prosaic 
—except when they embroider—daily papers the news that electric 
light, sanitation and a tramway service are modernising the City 
of Harun-ar-Rashid and the Arabian Nights, we say to ourselves 
contentedly ‘ Britain has gone there to stay.’ If it be so, then let 


* A recent report says that Germany is sending ‘several divisions’ to 
reinforce the Turks in Mesopotamia and Palestine. 
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us stay our Generals stoutly on the Tigris and the Jordan. We 
have already on our conscience the gallant garrison of Kut 
suffering in Asia Minor, while the men who failed them take 
their ease at home. 
It boots little now to dwell upon ‘ what might have been,’ had 
a powerful Anglo-French fleet pursued the Gében and Breslau 
into the Sea of Marmora, followed up by a prompt military expedi- 
tion with which Russian naval and military forces from the Black 
Sea should have co-operated. When Britain and France did 
move, however inadequately, Russia did nothing. Constanti- 
nople in the hands of the Allies simply meant paralysis for the 
Central Powers, and a vision of ‘ what-would-have-been’ in such 
a case flits before the retina of the mind. It is futile to follow 
that vision. The facts of the moment take the form of the Army 
of Salonika strongly posted, a Greece upon which some little 
reliance may possibly now be placed, Palestine and Mesopotamia 
well held, the Hedjaz friendly‘ and fighting with us, the Arabs well 
in hand, a Mediterranean in which, of enemy ships, submarines 
alone can move and have their being, and an Allied War Council 
to which, were it proposed to renew the struggle of 1915 at the 
Dardanelles, a struggle which has chronicled the glory of the 
fighter and the incompetence of the designer, reference would have 
to be made. That Council, we understand, while pursuing with 
vigour operations in the East, considers and intends that the War 
should be won in the West. The West has its work cut out for it. 
That being so, the ‘ Drang nach Osten ’ must be blocked from 
the East. Our strong bases are the North-West Frontier of 
India and the Persian Gulf, and the Army of the Tigris may 
strike a shrewd blow. The country which it is first and foremost 
incumbent upon us to protect is Persia. The Allies, and above 
all Britain, owe that to her as the just meed of her neutrality. 
The years of anarchy in Persia which preceded the outbreak of 
the present War had simply reduced that State to a condition of 
financial bankruptcy and impotence, and to that condition our 
recalcitrant ally Russia had as remorselessly contributed as 
Germany now contributes to that of Russia. Again we have to 
step into the breach to atone for the defalcation of the Great 
Power which in 1914 signed with Britain and France the solemn 
agreement that no one of the three would make peace without 
the consent of the others, and until the rights of Belgium were 
vindicated. The Convention of 1907, concluded without Persia’s 
consent between Britain and Russia, guaranteed Persia’s indepen- 
dence and integrity. And a month ago a rebel subject of the British 
Crown is permitted to advocate openly in St. Petersburg the co- 


‘ An interchange of telegrams between the Mayor of Mecca and the Lord 
Mayor of London surely marks an era. 
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operation of Russia with Germany to oust the British from India. 
Persia is the highway to any such scheme. Although the Russian 
forces in 1915 drove the Turks out of Azerbaijan, their operations 
from Hamadan and Kirmanshah, in support of our advance up 
the Tigris, grew gradually feebler and feebler, and since Sir 
Stanley Maude occupied Baghdad have counted for little along 
that portion of the Perso-Turkish border which it was their duty 
to watch and guard. Ifthe report which reached me some months 
ago be accurate, as indeed, in view of its source, it could hardly 
fail to be, the presence of Russian troops in Azerbaijan has recently 
been as prejudicial to Persian interests as it was in the days when 
Mr. Morgan Shuster, Professor E. G. Browne and other Perso- 
phils set plainly before Europe the interpretation which Russia 
placed upon its promise, made under the 1907 Agreement, to 
maintain the integrity and independence of Persia.* ’ 
Britain at least, when the time has come, as it now has, to 
maintain the terms of that Agreement, approaches the task with 
clean hands and a clear conscience. The measures adopted 
mainly under the auspices of the Government of India, not only 
within the British but also over a great part of the Neutral sphere, 
to ensure peace during the last three years bear witness to the 
sincerity of our friendship for Persia and to the ability of those 
to whom the work has been entrusted. The command of the 
forces which have been raised in South-East Persia has, since 
March 1916, been vested in Brigadier-General Sir Percy M. Sykes, 
an officer whose knowledge of Persia and the Persians is prac- 
tically unrivalled. The ‘South Persia Rifles,’ who are as yet 
‘unblooded,’ have a future before them which, we may venture 
to hope, will be no less distinguished than that of the ‘ King’s 
African Rifles’ ; and indeed, if they play their due part in reviving 
a strong and independent Persia, they will have done that which 
patriotism demands of them. To the work done in South- 
East Persia by Sir P. M. Sykes and his coadjutors The Times 
of March 11 and 13 last pays a well-merited tribute. It is remark- 
able that during this very critical period of the history of Persia 
the ‘ Persian Society’ of Britain, inaugurated in 1911 with great 
éclat, should have almost allowed its existence to be forgotten. 
Suddenly, two months ago, a brief paragraph in a daily paper 
showed that it was still alive. The present is no time for lying 
dormant. Somnolence cannot at any rate be laid at the door of 


* The New Europe of March 28, 1918, quotes from the Frankfurter Zeitung 
of March 5 a despatch from Constantinople dated February 23, in which the 
following statement is made: ‘As far back as last November a separate 
Government was declared at Tiflis. About this time the Trans-Caucasian Front 
was already in complete dissolution. The retreating Russian troops laid waste 
the country with incredible frightfulness. They behaved as mercilessly as if 
they were harrying an enemy’s country.’ 
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the Central Asian Society, which pursues its even—if a trifle 
too even—tenor of ‘instructing the public,’ a task which some 
think—to my mind erroneously—should be the ultima Thule 
of its aspirations. ‘Instruction’ is not the sole pabulum 
patronised by the public. Wit, humour, satire, and even a 
modicum of well-aimed denunciation are all very palatable to the 
educated Briton, and sentiment and sympathy too in their right 
places. This is an hour in which the British diplomat and soldier 
in Persia and the academic student in England should alike offer 
the right hand of fellowship to the Persian. More than a century 
has elapsed since the Treaty of Tilsit forced upon India the con- 
viction that her own destinies were bound up with those of Persia, 
and that conviction is endorsed by the signs of the times to-day. 
The Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907 paved the way for the 
‘Trans-Persian Railway,’ a scheme which, by the end of 1910, 
had assumed a certain definite shape. It was the subject in 
February 1911 of a lecture before the Central Asian Society, a 
lecture which The Times of February 18 of the same year dis- 
cussed in a leader, and which was reprinted in extenso in the 
Times of India and the Pioneer. The latest writers on Persia, 
Demorgny and Evans Lewin, still quote it as the standard 
authority on the subject. In such a railway the Englishman 
who knew his Persia saw the instrument for restoring the pros- 
perity and prestige of an historic land, and at the same time 
for connecting the British Isles and India by a direct land route. 
That scheme the War has, somewhat indefinitely, postponed. 
The Pan-Turanian movement about which so much has been 
written lately is an idea which seems scarcely capable of achieye- 
ment as long as Persia is true to her own spirit of ‘ self-determin- 
ation’ and to the Shi’a faith of her forefathers. The idea exists 
that the Turks—whose limit of devotion to and tolerance of 
German bear-leadership is an unknown quantity—are to further 
and push that Pan-Turanian scheme as pioneers of a new phase 
of the ‘ Drang nach Osten.’ That a Turanian and mostly Moslem 
population extends from the Caucasus in a more or less connected 
line to the interior of China is, I believe, a fairly well-established 
fact; and, if the recognised ability with which the Germans 
pursue their spacious schemes should succeed in uniting this large 
population of one race and one faith in one confederacy prepared 
to further German ambitions, it is clear that the path is made 
smooth for that Berlin-Kiaochau Trans-Continental Railway, which 
may be new to us, but is not by any means new to those Berlin 
brains who have thought out ‘the Expansion of Germany ’—a 
suggestive title or motto, by the way, for a future Teutonic Seeley 
or Rhodes. The expansion of Germany, however, is not con- 
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sonant with the safety of India. That is the point upon which 
British thought must concentrate. Our eyes often are blind to 
the silver lining that enframes the dark cloud of this War. Yet 
this War rescued us from the fatal error of the ‘B.B.B.’ (Berlin- 
Byzantium-Basra) railway convention, which Mr. Asquith’s 
Government was on the eve of ratifying when the Kaiser sprang 
war on Europe. General Smuts has told the Empire* what the 
German ‘ B.B.B.,’ branching southward at Aleppo through Egypt 
to ‘ Mittel-Afrika,’ portends, if it ever arrives at the stage of 
achievement, for British commerce and for the unity of His 
Majesty’s Dominions. We are recently indebted to Prince 
Lichnowsky for revealing how gratuitous was the consent of Mr. 
Asquith’s Government to the prolongation of the German Baghdad 
railway to Basra. These are his words: ‘We had not insisted 
upon the Basra terminus in order to establish connexion: with 
Alexandretta.’ I venture to suggest that to General Smuts as 
the text for some future public address. Mr. W. J. Childs, 
author of Across Asia Minor on Foot, in addressing the Central 
Asian Society in 1916, insisted that Britain must have or control 
Alexandretta. Possibly we may compromise with inter-national- 
isation. Disraeli nearly forty years ago foresaw the value of 
Alexandretta and an Euphrates Valley railway to the British 
Empire. Gladstone discounted it in 1880, and Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey were for wiping it off as a bad debt in 1914-15. 
The felicity may yet be reserved for the Kaiser of restoring it to 
Britain as Disraeli would have had it. Would we have Germany 
replace or co-operate with Russia as the bully of Persia, Afghanis- 
tan and China, and, through them, menace the security of India? 
The Vossische Zeitung has told us that an Indian emissary from 
Kabul is or recently was waiting in Berlin to deliver to the Kaiser 
an autograph letter from the Amir of Afghanistan.” The Amir, 
be it noted, is strong, both as a ruler and as a pillar of Islam. 
Those of us who were in India during his last visit there have not 
forgotten the impression that he made and left behind him. In 
the present juncture his personality is of moment, and in Sir 
Louis Dane and Sir Henry McMahon we have the two ex-Indian 
officials who know him best, and who are best known to him. At 
the same time before the memories of those who have studied 
Afghan history and politics loom the figures of Lieutenant Vico- 
vich and General Stolietoff, and we would not that Herr von 
Henting, the German diplomat who is said to have visited 
Afghanistan two to three years ago, should cause an Amir in 1918 


* Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in the Central Hall, West- 
minster, on January 28, 1918. 
’ Vide The Times of April 6 and 10, 1918, p. 5: ‘German Designs on 


India.’ 
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to succumb to the temptations which led astray Dost Muhammad 
Khan in 1838 and Sher Ali Khan in 1878. 

When we learn that it is the Armenians, the victims of Turkish 
fanaticism, who are said to have retaken the Erzerum which the 
Russians abandoned, we are tempted to put faith in an inscrutable 
providence which is possibly just beginning, as the fourth year of 
the War draws to its close, to espouse the cause of the innocent 
and afflicted. These Armenians under any circumstance, it is 
incumbent upon the Allies to try to support. But how? As far 
as we know, Persia is defenceless, and, as we very well know, 
the western marches of Persia have the same fascination for the 
Kurd that the northern counties of England had for the Border- 
riders of the Lowlands. Behind or side by side with the Armenians 
stand and fight the Georgians, and we are justified in feeling that 
Azerbaijan, flanked by this alliance of two Christian races of the 
Caucasus on the north and by the Army of the Tigris, although 
remote, on the south, might well defend its western front against 
the Turks, provided British and French diplomatic influence(with 
British bayonets in the background) and Persian patriotism do 
their duty. Those who have some little knowledge of Persian 
affairs have not forgotten the days of Christie, Lindsay-Bethune 
and Hart, the men who helped Abbas Mirza and other Persian 
Princes and Generals to train and lead their troops. The occasion 
to-day is a replica of that, and if British officers and British troops 
are not already on their way to put backbone into a Persian Army, 
they ought to be. We know all the difficulties of Persian com- 
munications, and we may surmise those of Persian mobilisation ; 
but neither are insurmountable. It is some years since I saw Sir 
Hugh Barnes advocating in the Indiaman a Nushki-Sistan rail- 
way. We have all felt what a gain its existence would have 
been to us during the present War ; but, again, ‘too late!’ The 
Army of the Tigris at least has its railway, and if that Army is 
well fed with men and munitions, it can spare a column to protect 
western Persia from invasion.* That German intrigue is rife in 
Iran we have abundant evidence. Three members of the Majlis 
(Persian Parliament) accompanied the Turkish Envoy to Brest- 
Litowsk, and those three went on thence to Berlin. Reuter on 
the 11th of March reported: ‘The North German Gazette says 
that the German Persian Society held a meeting in Berlin in 
honour of the Persian Parliamentarians who are visiting the city. 
Herr Nadolny, Councillor of Legation at Teheran, in the course 

* The Prime Minister stated in Parliament on the 9th of April that our Army 
in Mesopotamia had ‘one white division only.’ East Africa has now set free 
a body of South African troops which can, without risk of submarines, be 
transferred to the Persian Gulf. Their subsequent use would rest with the 


authorities there. If the Germans reinforce the Turks, we must reinforce 
Marshall and Allenby. 
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of @ speech threw out some hints regarding Germany’s policy in 
the Near East.’ What Reuter termed ‘hints’ in regard to ‘the 
Near East’ were very plain threats to the Middle East; for Herr 
Nadolny simply said that now that the Central Powers had broken 
through the Russian wall on the north, they looked forward to 
forcing the English wall on the south. There is no mistaking 
that language. He sugared it for the benefit of the Persian with 
the assurance that through that breach German labour would 
penetrate and would ‘contribute to the prosperous development 
of Persia.’ 

Let me point out to the British Persia Society that when 
Germany fulminates in this tone, a counterblast is needed ; 
and pending that counterblast from the orthodox source, I will 
venture to draw attention again to the project which, of all others, 
promised to develop Persia, viz. the Trans-Persian Railway, an 
undertaking due entirely to Allied initiative, i.e. to British, Russian 
and French capital and labour.* As already mentioned, it was 
the Central Asian Society which in February 1911 brought this 
project into prominence in England, and one or two members of 
that Society participated in the earlier steps taken to bring it 
nearer to maturity. The project on paper of the winter of 1910-11 
materialised as the winter of 1911-12 approached; and when I 
heard that a delegate of the late Sir John Wolfe Barry was going 
to Paris to meet a group of Russians and Frenchmen interested in 
the Trans-Persian Railway scheme, I offered to accompany him. 
The experience was instructive. The Russians brought down 
plans that showed that for years previously they must have been 
quietly surveying the whole of Persia with an eye to railway con- 
struction between the Caucasus and Trans-Caspian and the 
Persian Gulf. The cynosure of their eyes was ‘ A Russian port 
on the Persian Gulf,’ and they spoke as if they felt they held 
it in the hollow of their hand. But French finance was not at 
the moment in the humour to take the Muscovite bait ; and from 
those, to me, very interesting meetings in some Bank premises off 
the Boulevard des Capucines, one of the most attractive memories 
(the Railway scheme apart—‘ sport’ needs no apology) that I 
brought away was the Comte de Cholet’s description of how he 
saw Colonel C. E. Yate (now M.P. for Melton) shoot a tiger on 
the Murghab. TI have his little volume entitled Excursion 
en Turkestan, and there the scene is so well depicted 


* As a matter of fact the capital would have been mainly British and 
French, according to reports current shortly before the outbreak of the present 
War, while Russia would have monopolised more than her share of construction 
and equipment. Britain loses nothing by the lapse of the Trans-Persian 
Railway scheme of 1911-14. Railways Persia must have, but south and east 
of a line drawn from Baghdad to Herat construction and control should be 


British. 


3x32 
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in a few words that I venture to quote it. Colonel Yate was out 
after pheasant not tiger : 
Le Colonel eut juste le temps de lacher son fusil pour prendre une 


carabine Martini-Henry et, & l’instant ot l’animal allait s’élancer vers 
lui, d’une balle logée droit au milieu du front, il le tua sur place. 


That good record stands good; but the Trans-Persian Railway, 
the Russian Sphere, and ‘the Port on the Persian Gulf,’ Con- 
tantinople, St. Sophia and the Dardanelles, the fondest dreams 
and foremost ambitions of Russian faith and Russian diplomacy— 
of them we can but murmur the haunting refrain of Villon : ‘Ou 
sont les neiges d’antan?’ 

Early in 1915 The Times heralded the Czar’s Dominions as 
‘Heirs of Byzantium,’ taking as its text Mr. J. W. Mackail’s 
Russia’s Gift to the World. To-day the memory of it is a 
mockery. 

Nearly twenty years have gone by since a little paper 
appeared’? which was headed ‘The Railway Race to the Persian 
Gulf’ (namely between the Baghdad and Trans-Persian routes) 
and essayed a fanciful forecast of its result. The odds to-day are 
1000 to 1 on the Baghdad route, but as a British or International, 
not as a German, railway. An ‘ All-Red Route’ is as essential 
to the welfare of the British Empire in the Eastern as in the 
Western hemisphere. The conspicuous success which is attending 
the operations of Generals Marshall and Allenby is, if continued, 
one of our surest guarantees of this. The Empire of Rurik’s 
successors may fall asunder ; its very dissolution will, if the Allies 
issue victorious from this stern contest, cement the more closely 
Britain’s Asiatic dominion. The Caucasus, albeit not united, has 
inaugurated a ‘self-determined’ régime from the Don to the 
Araxes. We learn from the Frankfurter Zeitung that a Mahom- 
medan Commander-in-Chief, formerly a General in the Russian 
Army, with a force aggregating eight divisions, has his Head- 
quarters at Baku. Remembering, as I do so vividly, the Colonel 
Alikhanoff of the Afghan Boundary Commission days (1884-6), a 
Caucasian who ‘loomed large’ in Central Asia under Skobeleff 
and Komaroff, and who, if a bit of bravado was called for, was 
ever ready to answer the call, I cannot but picture to myself the 
pride and joy with which he would have assumed the command 
of the Mahommedan Army of the Caucasus. It would, I conceive, 
have irked him in no sense to revert to his old faith and his old 
name ‘Ali Khan.’ We know that the Georgians and the 

1° In the Empire Review. 

11 T recall the scene that took place thirty-three years ago, when, in March 
1885, Colonel Alikhanoff, at the head of some sotnias of Cossacks and Turcoman 


levies, rode provokingly round the left flank of the Afghan position at Panjdeh, 
with the express intention of tempting the Afghans to some act of violence. 
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Armenians have bravely opposed the cession of Batoum, Kars and 
Ardahan made by those traitorous dupes the Bolshevists at Brest- 
Litowsk. Trebizond and Batoum in Turco-Teutonic hands bestow 
a dangerous power. As to the line of action which the Musulman 
races in the Caucasus will adopt we have as yet no clear infor- 
mation. The Cossacks of the Don, Kuban and Terek, of whom 
at one time—until the news of the sad death of General Kalédin 
reached us—much was hoped, have temporarily disappeared from 
our horizon. The position of the so-called ‘autonomous govern- 
ment ’ of the Caucasus is obscure. The Tartar population round 
Baku, so troublesome in 1905, has to be reckoned with. On the 
other hand Athens reports that the large Greek population of the 
Caucasus, organised and led by Greek officers who formerly served 
in the Russian Army, are ready to oppose a Turkish invasion, and 
it is further reported that ‘the Caucasian national army ’ is averse 
to Turkish intrusion. 

Consequent on the defection of Russia we had grave reason to 
apprehend that a Turkish concentration against General Marshall’s 
position or positions on the Tigris and Euphrates might have 
seriously endangered their security. The latest intelligence tends 
to relieve us of that apprehension. If General Marshall can afford 
to detach a division, more or less, to a distance of 200 miles up the 
Euphrates from Feluja, he must be sure of his front and flanks 
on the Tigris. Persia is free, we believe, of marauding aliens, 
and, if she is now true to herself, she will with British help 
emerge safe from this crisis. 

It is noteworthy that of the great territory which extends east 
of the Caspian to the Chinese frontier we have for a year past 
little or no news. Leaving out of the case the Pan-Turanian 
movement, which is really a very nebulous conception, and which 
an illustrious and very enlightened Moslem, when he heard of 
it, dismissed as ‘ the hallucination of a fevered brain,’ let us fix 
our attention upon a concrete reality, the Kingdom of Afghanistan. 
And what do people suppose is passing through the brains of the 
Amir Habibullah Khan and his turbulent subjects, men whose 
ancestors in the eighteenth century over-ran Persia on the one 
side and looted Delhi on the other, when they see principalities 
and kingdoms, governments and dynasties, falling and rising 
around them? Do the Amir and his paladins forget history? 
Does not the tomb of Baber just outside Kabul remind them that 
the sway of Kabul once stretched from the Jaxartes to the Indus 
The Amir’s General, Ghaus-ud-din, moved out at the head of his cavalry to 
confront him, and, while rigidly guarding himself against any act of violence, 
called him, in the presence of both the Russian and the Afghan troops, ‘ a rene- 
gade.’ General Mullaly’s Russia’s March towards India (vol. ii. pp. 215-18) gives 


the official account of the events of this period. For the more anecdotic story 
vide my Afghan Boundary Commission, pp. 346 et sqq. 
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and even beyond? It is nearly forty years since the Amir Abdur- 
rahman Khan ascended the throne of Kabul, and during all that 
time the military strength and material resources of Afghanistan 
have been consolidating themselves. Self-centred the country is, 
keeping foreigners at arm’s length, and making itself feared and 
respected. Ambition finds no scope on its eastern border,” and 
on the west Persia is the protégé of Kabul’s ally, Britain. The 
north is open, and thirty years ago the frontier between the 
Harirud and the Oxus had not been delineated, neither had an 
Anglo-Russian Commission then decided whether Shignan, Roshan 
and Darwaz belonged to Kabul or the Khanates. As for that 
corner ‘where three Empires meet,’ and where the glaciers feed 
the sources of the Oxus, it was still practically a terra incognita. 
Let us realise the temptation that is, as it were, laying itself at 
the very feet of the Amir. What ties and memories associate 
him and his ancestors with the Mawara-un-Nahr or Trans-Oxiana, 
now as invaders, and now again as refugees! Amirs are as mortal 
as other men, be they monarchs or socialists. The professor of 
‘no annexation and no indemnity’ is the very first man to con- 
spire against his neighbour’s life, liberty and private property. 
A similar proclivity may surely be viewed leniently in an absolute 
monarch. We learn that civil war in Turkestan between Bolshe- 
vists and Aborigines has resulted in serious bloodshed. Curiously 
enough Colonel Sir Henry Trotter opened the current session of the 
Central Asian Society with a most timely and interesting account 
of Sir Douglas Forsyth’s mission in 1873 to Yakub Beg, Atalik 
Ghazi, of Kashgar, who founded his short-lived principality on the 
ashes of revolution. One cannot but admit that temptation is 
to-day trailing its coat-tails under the Amir’s very toes. 

Beyond Afghanistan lie China and Siberia. The latest signs 
of the times indicate that, if Japan steps in to fend the German 
off the Far East, China will step in also, and Britain and the 
United States can hardly stand aloof.'** We must remember that 
Dr. Morrison is at Peking in a highly influential position ; and, 
remembering his long connexion with The Times, when we read 
that the Peking Correspondent of The Times advises the Allies 
to send at once a joint Allied contingent, or, failing that, a 
Japanese Division or two to Eastern Siberia, we believe that 
that advice is sound. But the German plus Bolshevist peril on 
its northern border is not the only danger with which China is 
threatened. As a far-eastern outpost of the Pan-Turanian move- 
ment lies the great Mahommedan population of Western 


#2 Sir George Roos-Keppel’s latest report shows some slight recent trouble 
on India’s N.W. Frontier with Momands and Mahsuds. The Marris have 
also broken out and been chastised with aeroplanes. Happy thought! 

* This obviously knotty topic cannot be discussed at length here. The 
Spectator of April 13 has already reviewed it. 
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Yunnan, Western Szechuen and Western Kansu. Just 
thirty years ago, I, as Intelligence Officer of the column 
which starting from Mandalay annexed the Shan States as far 
east as the Salween, came in touch with the Panthays or 
Yunnan Mahommedans. But the authority of today on the 
Moslem of Western China is Mr. Reginald Farrer who, having 
in his recent lecture before the Royal Geographical Society 
touched lightly on the subject, by special request took ‘The 
Mahommedan Problem in China’ as the theme for his address 
to the Central Asian Society on the 17th of April. It is a subject 
upon which he has already written in his book entitled On the 
Eaves of the World,’* and I am further indebted to him for a 
private letter in which he says : 


You will find a certain amount about the very ambiguous relations 
between Chinese, Tibetans, and Mahomedans in Kansu, in On the Eaves 
of the World. The political situation is very perilous. In Kansu a truce 
was arranged, to last for the life-time of Ma-an-Liang, the Mahomedan 
leader. But he is now old, and the young bloods have long made it plain 
that the truce will not survive him. The Mahomedan population runs in 
a broad belt, all the way up Western Yunnan, Western Szechuen, and 
Western Kansu. In Western Kansu, of which alone I can speak from 
personal knowledge, the Mahomedan population considerably overweighs 
the Chinese, and the Mahomedan troops in Government service are a bad 
reed for the Government to trust. During the White Wolf invasion, for 
instance, their attitude was most ambiguous for a long time; and the 
Mahomedans even join forces with the great Abbey of Labrang in brewing 
trouble for the Chinese. China’s hold, however, though slack-seeming, 
and slow, is also, in its odd way, rather undefeatable. A Central Asian 
Empire, carved out of Russia and the Turkestans, though possible, does 
not seem to me as yet very probable. What I dread is, lest, in the universal 
perturbation of the world, German intrigue should foment a new Maho- 
medan cataclysm (hard, anyhow, to avoid) in Western China. I need not 
name to you Hami and Urumtchi as Mahomedan centres: their great 
nucleus in Kansu is round Ho-jo (Hochow)—a district into which nm 
Chinese dare venture. And beyond Ho-jo is Labrang, the biggest Abbey 
outside Urga and Lhasa, and always at loggerheads with China. 


Mr. Farrer may well speak of ‘the universal perturbation of the 
world.’ A revolution in Western China is too near a neighbour 
of British Burma and French Indo-China. 

This War, which at the outset confined itself to Europe, has 
now spread ‘ from China to Peru.” The ‘ Yellow Peril’ hides its 
diminished head, when German intrigue and brute force threaten 
alike European and Asiatic interests and rights in the Far East. 
While the ‘ pacifist’ prates about a ‘League of Nations,’ Lord 
Denbigh hits out with telling vigour at ‘German War Aims,’ 
General Smuts pictures to us the tyranny of a ‘ Mittel-Afrika’ 
mercenary army numbering millions, and Mr. Roy (no doubt, of 
Bengal) goes one, if not several, better by estimating the army 
™ Published by Edward Arnold, 2 vols. 8vo. 1917. 
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which India could easily provide at ten millions. And this when 
disarmament is the panacea of the future! No one can charge 
this War with being devoid of humour. One side cries ‘ Might 
is Right’ ; the other shouts ‘ Fight for the Right!’ ; and the agent 
of both is ‘Might.’ Each of the two great groups engaged in 
_ this War professes the conviction that the Almighty is on its 

side. If I dared to indulge conviction on so grave a theme, it 
would tell me that the Almighty is impartial. But there is much 
virtue in the maxim ‘God helps those who help themselves,’ and 
although the Teuton and his colleagues have ‘ put up’ a magni- 
ficent fight, I believe that that ‘last man,’ to whom our Prime 
Minister has recently appealed, will win us victory. The Kaiser 
has again and again heralded his faith in the Divine Power in 
tones which find no parallel except in the Cardinal’s famous ‘ Ego 
et Rex Meus.’ His opponents, more modestly, fly the banner of 
‘Right’ and pray God’s blessing on it. The Times poses a 
question—Have we been made better or worse by the War? 
and, as far as I remember, seeks to solve it with the aid of Professor 
Gilbert Murray. We would be quite content with an academic 
discussion of the point from the pulpit of an eloquent and dis- 
cerning preacher,’* while, at the same time, we would not depart 
from our conviction that ‘the lesson of the continuity of human 
character and motive is one of the most profound that history has 
to teach.’ 


For Wars may come and Wars may go, 
But Man goes on for ever— 


with his virtues and vices as of yore. 

Yet the Russian Débdcle pours one crystal rill into the ‘ River 
of Years.’ It is the memory of the Russian officers who fell 
sacrificed by their own men or, in battalions, facing the enemy. 
Noblesse oblige. 


A. C. YATE. 


78 It so chanced that on the Sth of April the Archbishop of Cape Town, 
supporting General Botha’s appeal to the Union to do their duty at this crisis, 
said : ‘Shall Right be Might, or shall Might be Right? That is the matter 
that is being decided on the battlefield. That is the basis of the contest, 
and upon the decision the future of the world depends. What, then, can we do 
to help?’ That last is for the moment the crucial question. The academic 
‘better or worse’ can bide its time. 
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THE ALLIES’ ASSURANCE OF VICTORY: 





A HISTORICAL PARALLEL 


To-pay the fate of Europe hangs in the balance. Not only is the 
destiny of the world at stake but all that Christianity has brought 
to civilisation in the last two thousand years. The German 
Emperor has shown himself in relation to our own age much what 
Nimrod was to the patriarchal world, what Nebuchadnezzar was 
to the Jews of the Captivity, what Attila the Hun was to the 
falling Roman Empire, what Philip of Spain and Louis the 
Fourteenth and Napoleon were to our forefathers—a ‘scourge of 
God’ which threatens the extinction of liberty from the earth. 
If the Allies win then Freedom wins, and Truth and Religion 
and Morality. 1f Germany wins then there is no future. Bar- 
barism will have installed herself on the high places of the world’s 
life. Might will have become Right and the morality of the Red 
Indian and the Turk our standard of excellence. He who in this 
dread hour can palter with his conscience or hesitate for one 
moment as to the side on which he is ranged is traitor at heart to 
the sacred cause of humanity. 

For Germany has openly proclaimed her aim. It is either 
World-Empire or her own Downfall. There is no other alter- 
native. And as this country, by stepping in to avenge 
Belgium and preserve the balance of power in Europe, has chiefly 
barred her progress to World-Empire, Germany must destroy 
England to save herself from being destroyed. It is in vain that 
she has well-nigh achieved her dream of an Empire in Central 
Europe. It is in vain that she still hopes to complete her railway 
to Baghdad. It is in vain that she projects new conquests in the 
East—if Britain remains undestroyed. For it is not the presence 
of our fleets and armies or our wealth that she dreads, so much 
as our example. England stands forth as the parent of liberty to 
Europe. Her constitution, neither democratic nor aristocratic 
but wisely balancing the advantages of monarchy with parliament 
—in short, the supreme pattern of ordered liberty—has given a 
new constitution to India and Egypt, has freed Italy from the 
shackles of her feudal past and has breathed new life into the 
empire of Japan. And as there is no greater bully than the 
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coward, so there is nothing that the genius of Despotism fears 
more than the Spirit of Liberty. To destroy England is, there- 
fore, the grand object of German ambition, the one inspiring 
motive of all her uttermost endeavours. For her, as for Rome of 
old when confronted with the maritime supremacy of Carthage, 
there can be only one motto: delenda est Carthago. England 
must be annihilated ! : 

By secret conspiracy and open violence, by organised false- 
hood and cunning flattery, by poisoning the sources of national 
life, by overt intimidation or covert intrigue, by every means that 
diabolical ingenuity and hellish hate can contrive, inspired by 
the fear of failure and the envy of rivalry, Germany has set in 
motion all that apparatus of terrorism by which the Jesuits of 
the seventeenth century and the revolutionists of the eighteenth 
century overbore the forces of truth and faith. Frederick the 
Great improved even on Jesuit cunning. Bismarck improved on 
Frederick. And the curse of both lies on the policy of William 
the Second. All three feared the Jesuits and courted them. 

This will account for the infamous treatment of Cardinal 
Mercier after the outrage upon Belgium and the sack of Louvain. 
In vain was the Pope exhorted after each fresh atrecity to give 
voice to the protest of conscience and to curse the enemies of the 
human race. The Jesuits at the Vatican were controlling the 
Centre Party in the Reichstag. Even the late General of the 
Jesuits (who has only recently died), Francois Xavier Wernz, 
was a German elected out of complaisance to the German 
Emperor’s wishes ! 

Such is the infernal conspiracy that is now secretly plotting 
the overthrow of the Allied Cause in Europe. Such is the dread 
sombination of hellish powers bent on the extirpation of liberty 
from the earth. It is not the cause of Democracy that is at stake 
but the sacred cause of Truth and Freedom. In this the future 
of China is as much at stake as the future of America. For even 
the heathen nations realise the sacredness of the moment, and 
have risked heavy odds on the final event of this Grand Inter- 
national Sweepstake. It is the same cause for which the Greeks 
fought against the Persians at Marathon, although outnumbered 
(as we are) by six to one. It is the same holy cause for which 
the immortal Three Hundred laid down their lives to bar the Pass 
of Thermopylae against the overwhelming hordes of Xerxes. It 
is the same cause for which Charles Martel beat off the invasion 
of the Saracens at the battle of Tours, and for which Drake’s small 
navy in Elizabeth’s day broke the proud Armada of Spain. 

It is not, therefore, numbers that decide victory but prin- 
ciples. Providence is not on the side of the big battalions. The 
race is not always to the swift nor the battle to the strong. Moral 
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force is in relation to material force, even Napoleon admitted, as - 
three to one. In the old eternal antagonism of Right against 
Might the warnings of history prove that numbers in support of 
a bad cause have never yet prevailed. To this grand lesson of 
Providence the Roman historian has set his seal in language 
singularly appropriate to the present crisis : 

I propose to write about the most notable by far of all wars that were 
ever waged, one fought with almost more hatred (odiis) than force of arms, 
and that in a style more worthy of piracy (lactrocinii) than of real war, 
by a race of men so excessively fierce and arrogant that they appropriate 
everything to themselves at their own sweet will. [Their leader’s] splendid 
gifts were counterbalanced by equally great vices—inhuman cruelty, 
treachery worse than that of Carthage, and a reckless disregard of truth, 
of honour, of reverence for the gods, of the obligations of treaties, even 
of conscience (religio) itself. Hénce, though the Roman State has never. 
been so unready and unfitted for war, it had to be that war was waged 
with the entire civilised world (orbis terrarum) until matters had come 
to the last pitch of peril, not to say destruction.’ 


To Britain is once more entrusted the defence of the World’s 
Future. Let her not falter in that trust : 


Attollens humero famamque et fata nepotum. 


II 


Too much of the sunshine of prosperity is as bad for nations 
as for plants. That lesson England had almost forgotten. A 
brilliant French contemporary writer, M. Louis Cazamian, in 
his Angleterre Contemporaine had reminded us just before the 
War that the two chief words in an Englishman’s vocabulary 
were ‘ comfort ’ and ‘ gain.’ Prince Lichnowsky, in his interesting 
secret memoir recently published through the indiscretion of a 
member of the German General Staff, noted the decay of much 
of ‘that Puritan spirit which had built up the Empire.’ Decad- 
ence indeed was writ large on English life. The sense of duty 
had almost disappeared. Divorce was becoming rife. The birth- 
rate was ominously on the decline. Nameless Vice, the harbinger 
of old-world corruption, had begun to stalk our streets unmasked. 
The Church had visibly failed in her mission. Conscience was 
asleep. ‘It is the shortage in conscience,’ said Canon E. A. 
Burroughs in 1916, ‘ which the War has revealed . . . unwilling- 
ness to follow conscience except along with a majority.’ Mr. 
William Temple in his Challenge to the Church sounded a similar 
note in the following year : 

The War indeed is a world-judgment. The materialism into which 


Europe fell as the result of the great increase of material prosperity was 
the immediate and direct occasion of the catastrophe. 


* Livy, History of Rome, Book xxi. cc. 1, 16, 34, 35, 44. 
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In his Mens Creatrix he boldly repeated this formidable indict- 
ment against modern Christendom : 


So the great War came as God’s judgment. And He let it come. Why? 
. .. God could have stopped the War. But it may have been more merciful 
to let Europe learn even thus the true nature of its life of materialism. 


The War then has a high providential purpose. It was needed 
for the purification of the world. As with the Jews of David's 
time, our prosperity was becoming our ruin. Divorce in the 
United States had nearly reached the alarming total of a million 
cases in twenty-five years ; and in the freest republic of the world 
Mr. Wells assures us that a million and a half instances of child- 
labour could be counted. France was known to have been, like 
England, on the eve of a civil war. She had thrown over patriots 
like M. Delcassé—just as we had thrown over Lord Roberts, just 
_ as Greece had thrown over M. Venizelos—for criminals like Bolo 
and traitors like Caillaux. Belgium was enjoying without a pro- 
test the ugly spoils of the Congo. Poland, like Belgium, had long 
been undermined by Jesuit intrigue. Russia with her corrupt 
oligarchy, uneducated peasantry and effete religion had fired on 
the mob on Red Sunday and systematically persecuted the 
harmless Jews. The humanity of Italy had not shone in her last 
African war. All Europe stood in need of a purge if she was not 
to go down, like old Rome, to an early grave. 

Britain above all needed a change. We had become a race 
of actors. The spell of commercialism with its unutterable selfish- 
ness and lack of high ideals had all but ruined us. Of certain 
birth-day honours The Times of June 4, 1917, boldly challenged 
the authorities with either selling nearly ‘all of them’ for ‘ cash 
down’ or bestowing them as the result of ‘party pledges’ long 
overdue. ‘There is a great future,’ it-added, ‘for the statesman 
who has the courage to reward real service to the State.’ This 
was plain speaking indeed. The same year the War Office 
announced a Mascot Day for the sale of replicas of a Peruvian 
idol advertised as being ‘ at least 5000 years old’ and warranted 
to keep off bayonet-thrusts and bullets. But a Church newspaper, 
The Guardian, on the 7th of June opened upon the War Office 
such a violent bombardment for this ‘revival of heathenism’ that 
the wretched performance had to be ignominiously withdrawn. 

Internal disorders in the nation’s life were loudly calling for 
reform. Class had been set against class. There were cries of 
Labour versus Capital, the Army versus the People, Imperialism 
versus Free Trade, England versus Ireland, the rich against the 
poor. The Government of the day had not only threatened Lord 
Roberts for his warnings of Germany’s preparations but had 
reduced our Army and our fortifications; while some of the best 
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workers in our dockyards and arsenals had migrated to Germany. 
Disraeli, in his well-known novel Sybil, had remarked in England 
the existence of ‘two nations.’ Those two nations were now at 
strife. ‘My ministers inform me,’ ran the King’s speech, ‘that 
my people are on the eve of civil war.’ It required no prophet to 
foretell that issue. As far back as 1909 Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, 
a Liberal M.P., had forecast the inevitable necessity of an 
European war : 

A life in which there are no high aims, no severe duties . . . such a life 
. . . God has never suffered men to lead on earth long. . . . It is a society 
organised front top to bottom on a money basis . . . with everything else 
as a sideshow. . . . The first experiment on a large scale of society organised 
on a positive basis [the Roman Empire] came to an end through the intru- 
sion of Christianity and the advent of the Barbarian. . . . What guarantee 
does the present offer against the repetition of a similar catastrophe? ? 


The ‘barbarian’ has now come and paved the way for a revival 
of ‘ Christianity.’ And, as the Dean of St. Paul’s in the January 
Quarterly Review has justly pointed out, this war is only the 
honest and outward expression of that spiritual strife in the soul 
of the nation to which in peace time the corrupting principles of 
commercial greed had legitimately led. ‘Peace,’ says a recent 
writer, ‘ has its cruelties no less than war. The world was sick 
of a surfeit of wealth and ease on the one hand and of envy and 
desire on the other. We dreaded the advent of the Angel of 
Death. But it may be that he has brought healing in his wings.”* 

This War is laying the foundations of a new Europe. Just as 
the wars of Rome destroyed Jerusalem to make way for the Chris- 
tian Church ; just as the Roman Empire in turn was swept away 
by the wars of the barbarians to bring in the Catholic Church ; 
just as the wars of the thirteenth century (heralded by the Black 
Death) swept away one fourth of Europe to introduce the Pro- 
testant era of national Churches; so to-day this war has come 
~ to introduce a new world in which Science shall become a new 
ally to the old Faith and Democracy learn to govern itself : 


Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be just. 


But new forces require new forms to supply their needs. To 
the Catholic note of unity and the Protestant emphasis on indi- 
viduality must now be added the Christian note of fellowship 
among the Churches. This fact the War has already taught 
us. Thus: 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 


And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


2 Condition of England, cc. ii., ix., x. 
3 The Times, Lit. Supp., August 9, 1917. 
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This war, then, has a Providential purpose. It is not a purely 
destructive agent—the axe with which God hews. Nor is it 
purely a refining agency—the crucible in which new elements 
are being fused or the furnace out of which the nations are to 
emerge purified of their dross when the slag is separated from 
the pure metal. It is a stepping-stone through suffering to a new 
era of peace and prosperity and power. 


A hundred years hence—-writes Miss Constance Maynard in one of the 
Church Missionary Reviews for 1916—there may be a renewed Europe: 
England freed from the selfish love of pleasure; beautiful France freed 
from her flippant atheism; patient Russia freed from her many evil 
tyrannies; Belgium freed from her sordid and cruel love of gain; yes, and 
Germany also restored to us freed from the rule of blood and iron that 
has warped her very soul—a whole renewed Europe, a discipline that 
spreads to the remotest. shores in blessing. And then the verdict will he 
given: It was worth while; the renewal could not have been wrought at 
less expense. 


III 


A hundred years hence! Yes, but look at the scene to-day. 
Russia’s failure has involved the ruin of Roumania and launched 
against our Western Front an overwhelming horde of assailants, 


A multitude like which the populous North 
Pour’d never from her frozen loins to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw. 


We seem in vain to have stepped in to save Belgium. For 
nearly four years we seem in vain to have lavished blood and 
treasure on behalf of the sacred liberties of Europe. Is it worth 
while? Where (we are tempted to ask) is the hand of Providence 
in all this? 

The answer is not doubtful. Even the German avalanche has 
been our gain. It has forced the Government to act. It has 
placed General Foch in supreme command. It has prevented a 
contemplated ‘ strike’ on the part of Labour. It has put 50,000 
miners into readiness for the Front. It has helped Ireland and 
Australia towards Conscription. 

It has, in short, woken up the Empire. For nearly four years 
we had been minimising the extent of our reverses and exagger- 
ating our local successes. Our military bulletins had been so 
highly censored as to have become the ridicule of our Colonial 
troops. And, while military correspondents abroad were anni- 
hilating Austrian regiments, their editors in Fleet Street were 
starving the Germans at home. But wars are not won upon 
paper. We have now for the first time truth. Sir Douglas 
Haig’s Army Order of the Day has stirred the blood of England 
like a trumpet-call. We now know the worst. We realise the 
magnitude of the danger. And such is the character of our 
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people that it is only when their ‘backs are against the wall’ 
and they know they must ‘fight to the last man’ that they can 
wring victory out of defeat, out of weakness be made strong and 
turn to flight the armies of the aliens. 

And with Amiens lost and Calais taken and our armies driven 
into the sea! What then? It has happened before. In the 
Peninsular War Sir John Moore’s immortal army had to retreat 
to the sea. Pitt a few years later had to exclaim ‘ Roll up that 
map of Europe! It will not be wanted for ten years.’ Yet the 
Allies were not defeated! Wellington re-embarked on the Penin- 
sula and drove Napoleon’s Marshals before him to their complete 
defeat at the crowning victory of Waterloo. 

Indeed, the entire history of the Napoleonic wars throws a 
striking light upon the present crisis. The parallel is so complete 
that from the past we may probably infer the course of the future. 
Let us step back for a moment into the past. 


IV 


The era which the wars of Napoleon ushered in was not unlike 
our own. It marked a process of change from an age of agricul- 
ture to an age of industries. The reign of Science had begun. 
New inventions, especially in steam-power, developed new indus- 


tries. Intensive culture began to ‘enclose’ three million acres 
of our waste commons. Division of Labour ‘specialised’ our 
products. Cotton ‘kings’ and Iron ‘kings’ were gradually 
thrusting out the small tenant-farmer. The new peerage was 
being: recruited from new ‘wealth.’ The publication of Adam 
Smith’s great work on The Wealth of Nations gave the colour 
to all our future legislation. Free Trade was in the ascendant. 
Toryism—and that last ‘stronghold of Toryism, the Corn Laws— 
was doomed. England as the head of the manufacturing system 
came to be more and more dependent on her exports and imports. 
‘ Radicalism’ was in the air and theological ‘ reforms’ were every- 
where demanded. 

Of this new class of ideas Pitt was the spokesman. He openly 
proclaimed himself the pupil of Adam Smith. Commerce he 
regarded as the foundation of our political greatness. War he 
detested as the greatest curse of mankind. It was precisely this 
standpoint that prevented his truly estimating the significance of 
the French Revolution. When that thunder-storm burst he was 
actually in confident expectation of at least fifteen years more of 
peace ! 

By a strange coincidence at the outset of his career he had 
favoured in 1782 a Redistribution of Seats bill for England and 
a Home Rule Bill for Ireland. Let us first turn to Ireland. Then 
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as now Sinn Fein under tlie title of the White Boys’ Gang swayed 
the fortunes of Ireland. Then as now the Government had been 
forced to grant Home Rule and, as the result, Civil War was 
fermenting between North and South. Lord Fitzwilliam, like 
Sir Horace Plunkett, had successfully advocated a union between 
the recalcitrant parties. But he was recalled in favour of Castle 
rule. Then as now Wolfe Tone, like another Sir Roger Casement, 
put himself in correspondence with the enemy and was captured 
on the arrival of the first enemy ships that landed in Ireland. 
From that hour at whatever price the Union had to be forced on 
Treland. 

Meanwhile the enemy, contrary to all the rules of war, had 
occupied Brussels and had asked Pitt to stand aside as ‘ neutral’ 
and waive England’s rights to the treaty that guaranteed Bel- 
gium’s security. Pitt, cursed by his commercial sense, at first 
declined to commit himself, but soon afterward, through Gren- 
ville, stiffly refused the claims of France to set a precedent in 
breaking public guarantees. When at length France declared 
war the challenge was warmly welcomed by the King and the 
majority of Englishmen. 

The war revealed the most startling unreadiness throughout 
the nation. Pitt had for the last ten yeats neglected both the 
Army and the Navy. Hence his chief difficulty was in obtaining 
recruits. A bribe of ten guineas failed in inducing men to leave 
the militia for service with the regulars ‘in Europe only.’ Any 
man who could bring in from one hundred to five hundred recruits 
was given any military post ranging from that of ensign to colonel. 
A compulsory training bill, with special inducements to enlist 
for service abroad, was brought in, hung up, amended, withdrawn 
and again brought forward. In this respect we have acted better 
than our ancestors. 

But worse than Pitt’s recruiting difficulties were his military 
councils. The War Office was, says Mr. Fortescue, in a state 
absolutely ‘ chaotic.” And when a Secretary for War had been 
appointed it was said of Dundas (who held the office from 1794 
to 1807) that he ‘ knew as much about war as a monthly nurse.’ 
Lord Grenville complained that there were no Generals. He 
could find only ‘ some old woman in a red coat to command.’ 

Pitt’s military tactics have been justly described by Macaulay 
as those of a military driveller. There was no co-operation 
between the land and sea forces or between the soldiers and the 
diplomatic service. Hence the siege of Dunkirk failed for lack 
of gunboats assisting the storming party. Pitt thought they were 
unnecessary. The siege was undertaken, so he explained, as a 
show piece, being near enough to England to convince our people 
at home that something was being done. Everywhere Pitt 
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sought only local successes with small expeditionary forces wasted 
on places as far remote as Antwerp, Toulon, La Vendée and San 
Domingo; while Napoleon, despising Pitt’s preference for sub- 
sidies to strategy, loudly demanded (like his successor) ‘ the 
freedom of the seas.’ The appalling situation has been summed 
up after careful research by Mr. Grant Robertson : 


Great Britain entered the war unprepared and paid a terrible price for 
ten years’ neglect. . . . What the ten years’ neglect in peace and eight 
years’ tlundering in war cost the country in millions of money and 
thousands of lives not even the indefatigable researches of Mr. Fortescue 
[in his History of the British Army] can exactly calculate. . . . The Govern- 
ment was cursed with a fertility of ideas and plans and the absence of 
system and a unified strategical scheme. . . . Pitt and the Cabinet veered 
backwards and forwards from week to week between rival plans and 
policies. Home and foreign strategists drew up plans and quarrelled over 
their merits. They were hung up, amended, mutilated, and invariably 
executed too late and with inadequate means. Melancholy confirmation 
of disorganisation and divided councils is apparent. . . . The incapacity 
of our officers is another constant theme, but no officers could have achieved 
anything remarkable under so defective a system.* 


These words might have been written yesterday in a review of 
our Dardanelles and Mesopotamia commissions. But they are 
not true to-day of Haig and Robertson. We have again in this 
respect done better than our ancestors. 

Pathetic it was to see the comfort which our forefathers drew 
from the most visionary hypotheses. Napoleon was no general 
comparable to those of our Austrian allies, but only a theatrical 
adventurer! The war, too, was always going to continue only 
another six months, and every campaign was to be the last. The 
enemy was always about to be starved out or rendered bankrupt 
or overthrown by a revolution from within. ‘It will be a very 
short war,’ said Pitt to Burke at the beginning of a long struggle 
of over twenty-two years. ‘No, Sir,’ replied Burke, ‘ it will be 
a long war and a dangerous war, but it must be undertaken.’ 
‘Six months will see the thing through,’ he said to Wilberforce 
on a much later occasion when events might by this time have 
taught him common-sense. But Pitt still hoped against hope 
that the enemy were not so bad as they were painted. Three 
times, in the years 1795, 1796 and 1797 (against the will of the 
King and without the full knowledge of the Cabinet) he actually 
bargained for terms of peace! 450,000. was the sum he men- 
tioned to Chauvelin. Yet when the Peace of Amiens came it 
lasted only a year before the war began again with redoubled 
fury. And it has been calculated that these temporising tactics 
of Pitt probably prolonged the war unnecessarily by fifteen years. 

In 1802 England signed the Treaty of Amiens and agreed to 


* England under the Hanoverians, pp. 373, 499. 
Von. LXXXITI—No. 495 32 
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withdraw from every port east of Gibraltar in the Mediterranean. 

In 1806 the Holy Roman Empire was dissolved. Belgium had 
disappeared. Germany was being recast. ‘Look at the map 
of Europe,’ exclaimed Sheridan, the year after the treaty, ‘ and 
you will see nothing but France!’ 

Indeed, the continuance of the war seemed hopeless. Already 
by 1800 all cash payments had been suspended. ‘The loss on 
exchange was costing England 1,000,000/. a year. The charge 
on the National Debt amounted to ten per cent. and taxation 
to twenty per cent. of the total income of the nation. In 1803 
it was clearly seen that there was no alternative between going 
on with the war and allowing Napoleon to be supreme dictator of 
Europe. And, though the entire enemy mercantile marine had 
been destroyed, yet it was known that the end could not be 
reached by fighting but only by a league of nations—that is, by 
the spontaneous entry into the war of nations to whom the call 
of Freedom was dearer than slavery. England expressly 
announced that she was fighting not France but Bonaparte. 

In 1809 the outlook became worse. Napoleon was literally 
supreme on the Continent. Supplies were short and Wellington’s 
army was six months in arrears of pay. Perceval, the Prime 
Minister, warned Wellington that the finances would not hold 
out and that if he went on with the war it must be on his own 
responsibility. House of Commons criticisms of the operations 
in the Peninsula multiplied. And worse than the attacks of the 
Opposition were the interminable quarrels and jealousies of our 
highest officials, culminating in duels’ such as that between 
Castlereagh and Canning, which interrupted the harmony of 
government and set a bad example in patriotism. 

Worse than all to Pitt’s sensitive character, the first Lord 
Lansdowne had to be shelved at the outset of his career. His 
bosom friend and relative, William Grenville, deserted him at the 
last. 

Yet we won! And Pitt was ‘the Pilot that weathered 
the storm’! Our credit was not exhausted. Despite increasing 
debt and crushing taxation our exports and imports continued 
to expand; in the four years between 1796 and 1800 they had 
gone up over 12,000,0001. The population also was going up. 
Pitt had, like his father, made Commerce to flourish by War. 


In some strange way, war calls out individuality and finds new 
trade-routes and outlets for Commerce; and by increasing the 
national leverage in moral power turns temporary loss into per- 
manent gain. Mr. Ellis Barker in a series of valuable articles 


5 Pitt himself, it will be remembered, fought a duel with Tierney eleven 
years earlier. 
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reprinted from this Review, which should be placed in the hands 
of every statesman of our own times, has come to the same 
conclusion : 

I have endeavoured to show [he says in his preface] that the great war 
far from impoverishing Great Britain and the British Empire should 
greatly enrich them, provided a wise economic policy in accordance with 
historical experience be pursued.* 

Let us, therefore, not be cast down by present reverses. As 
Lord Nelson used to say, ‘ when things are at their worst they 
begin to be at their best.’ Right has never yet in the world’s 
history been finally overcome by Might. 

And if Virtue feeble were 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 
Let every man and woman remember that on his or her action 
or inaction the fate of Europe may be determined, and that there 
is no alternative between assured freedom and hopeless slavery. 
It is a struggle of the strongest nerves—‘ It is dogged as does it.’ 
In the words of Pitt, ENGLAND WILL YET SAVE HERSELF BY HER 
ENERGY AND EUROPE BY HER EXAMPLE. 


AfAwoy, alAwoy ecimé 1d 8’ EG vixdro. 
A. H. T. CLARKE. 


* Great Problems of British Statesmanship, p. vii. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ULSTER AND THE IRISH TANGLE 


MM 
THE ‘ UNREASONABLENESS’ OF ULSTER 


NoruinG throws more light on the difficulty that lies in the way 
of an English understanding of Irish controversies than the charge 
of ‘unreasonableness’ which at one stage or another is bound to 
come up. If excited Irishmen would only be reasonable, laments 
the compromise-loving Englishman, this or that question could 
easily be settled. Yet, properly considered, it is the Englishman 
whose way of looking at the matter is essentially unreasonable. 
For the questions that lie at the bottom of the perennial Irish 
deadlock are not questions of reason, but of sentiment: and 
‘reason,’ when applied with a plentiful lack of tact and insight, 
is but a clumsy weapon in such cases, tending indeed rather to 
irritate than to soothe. 

Trish Nationalist leaders, from O’Connell to Parnell and 
Redmond, have all in turn been lectured and scolded for their 
*‘ unreasonableness,’ and the reproach was never more vehemently 
made than by those who ended by surrendering to the Irish 
demand. It is now the turn of Ulster, whose lack of agility in 
turning a political somersault is made the subject of grave 
reproach in the most diverse and unexpected quarters. ‘ Noble- 
hearted Ulster,’ which was told only a couple of years ago that 
it held the key of the situation and was urged to resist to the 
last ditch, is now told by the same leaders that after all it takes 
but a narrow and selfish view of the question: and instead of 
standing fast to save the Empire it must incontinently surrender 
to save the party. And the reason assigned in proof of the pro- 
position that what was reasonable in 1916 is unreasonable in 1918 
is even more quaint than the volte-face itself. It is that we are 
at a crisis in the War and that Ulster must now embrace Home 
Rule because the Empire is in danger, and because Ireland is 
seething with sedition. 

The argument is worth examining, if only as a diversion into 
unreason. Those who held that a separate Irish Executive would 
be a danger to the Empire cry out that the Empire is in the gravest 
danger, therefore we must have an Irish Executive. The dual 
system (in the words of one great Statesman) would at a moment 
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of foreign strain be ‘a vulture gnawing at the vitals of the 
Empire’: we are at the supreme strain of our island history, 
therefore let us try the dual system. Extremists we were warned 
would use a Home Rule Parliament as a jumping-off place for a 
rebellion : we have had the rebellion, therefore let us without 
delay establish the Irish Parliament. Sinn Fein was a danger 
because it would enter into relations with any foreign foe who 
would listen : now it has entered into such relations with Ger- 
many, therefore let us hand over the Executive power to Sinn 
Fein. Ulster is the nail that holds Ireland back from Secession ; 
therefore let us knock the nail aside. America fought a long and 
desperate Civil War rather than admit the doctrine of State Rights 
and Secession : therefore to please America it is above all neces- 
sary to concede to Ireland the right of Secession. And the people 
who adduce such convincing reasons are those who accuse Ulster 
of ‘unreasonableness’ for refusing to listen to them ! 

It was, I think, Grattan who said ‘ You do not start to mend 
your roof in the hurricane season.’ Yet we are asked to loosen 
the whole framework of the United Kingdom at a moment when 
it is reeling under the force of the hurricane. A Convention of 
Trishmen sat for eight months to devise a constitution and failed 
to agree on even the basis of a scheme; so a committee of the 
Cabinet, containing not a single Irishman, is asked to draw up 
a scheme in a week and to throw it—take it or leave it—on the table 
of the House. It is here, one is inclined to suspect, that these 
‘reasonable’ people show their hand, for it becomes more evident 
every day that it is the English politicians rather than the respon- 
sible Irish citizens who, for their own ends, are so keen for a 
patched-up settlement about which the one thing certain is that 
it will satisfy no section of Irish opinion, and would in the end 
be repudiated by all, just as the Home Rule Act of 1914 has already 
been repudiated. One section threatens resistance because it goes 
too far ; the other because it does not go far enough. And whilst 
English politicians are talking of a system of Federalism in which 
all the units will join together in one compact whole under a 
supreme Federal Authority at Westminster, Irish agitators have 
their eyes fixed on a scheme of ‘ Colonialism’ which would act as 
@ convenient stepping-stone to Secession. 

Mr. Arthur Griffith, who is put forward as a more moderate 
leader of Sinn Fein than the revolutionary Spanish-American 
Mr. De Valera, has stated with the utmost precision the terms on 
which Sinn Fein might be inclined, for the present, to accept 
Colonial Home Rule (Nationality, April 6, 1918) : 


We wish our readers clearly to understand that Colonial Home Rule 
implies : 
(1) The right to raise, maintain, and control an Army and Navy. 
(2) The right to absolute control over Customs and all Revenue. 
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(3) The right to decline to participate in any war waged by England. 
(4) The right of entering into trade treaties with other nations. 


As for Mr. De Valera who has been returned to Parliament 
by an overwhelming majority for East Clare, he has indicated in 
a recent speech the use to which the Army and Navy and the 
treaty-making powers would be put: 

We have one enemy—-England. The tie of having a common enemy is 
to-day a link between Germany and Ireland more natural than that between 
America and England. England is the only enemy. 


It will not do to represent these men as irresponsible chat- 
terers or excited politicians. In the seven contested bye-elections 
since Sinn Fein entered the field, the followers of Griffith and 
De Valera have polled 18,584 votes as against 10,955 cast for the 
‘constitutional’ party. And the Prime Minister dealing with 
the Sinn Fein menace said in the House of Commons (October 23, 
1917) : 

It is not a case of excited or violent speeches. I have read the speeches, 
and so far as language is concerned they were not violent. . They were calm, 
deliberate, and I might almost say cold-blooded incitements to rebellion. 
... It is no use making a pretence about these things. What is going on 
in Ireland is a deliberate attempt to drill, to enlist, to organise hundreds 
of thousands of young men—to enrol them as preliminary to rebellion. 


And in order that the enrolling and other preliminaries of 
rebellion may be uninterrupted by the presence of the solidly 
organised element that displays its ‘ unreasonableness’ by persist- 
ing in loyalty to the Empire, Ulster is to be compelled to come into 
the anti-English combine and to join hands with the gentlemen 
whose motto is ‘England is the only enemy.’ 

When in Civil: War times in America the seceding State of 
Virginia claimed the right to continue to rule over that section 
of the State which remained loyal to the Union, Abraham Lincoln 
spoke with scant respect of ‘ the assumed primary right of a State 
_ to rule all which is less than itself and to ruin all which is greater 
than itself.’ Yet to please united America we are now invited 
to present the world with the spectacle of a divided Kingdom, 
and pious hands are held up in horror at the ‘ unreasonableness ’ 
of those who prefer the wisdom of the great American who crushed 
Secession and saved the Empire, to the folly of those who would 
‘consolidate ’ an Empire by opening the door to Secession. 

For ‘ Secession naked and unashamed,’ as Lord Dunraven 
points out, is now the avowed policy of the Irish Party. At their 
special conference in Dublin they unanimously declared that the 
enactment by the Imperial Parliament of the Military Service 
Act was ‘an outrage, and a gross violation of the National right 
of Ireland,’ a claim in flat contradiction to the equally unanimous 
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acceptance by the same party of the Government of Ireland Act, 
1914, which expressly reserves to the Imperial Parliament every- 
thing dealing with ‘ the Navy, the Army, and the Defence of the 
Realm.’ Is it to be wondered at that Ulster Unionists are 
inclined to look askance at the various ‘ assurances’ and ‘ guaran- 
tees’ now proffered from the Nationalist side? What confidence 
can they have that the guarantees in the new Home Rule Bill 
will remain valid longer than this clause in the Act of 1914, which 
is already treated as waste paper? 

Have our critics ever paused to consider the position in which 
they would have found themselves on the outbreak of the War in 
1914 had not Ulster in 1912 been so ‘ unreasonable’ as to block 
effectually the coming into operation of the Home Rule Bill? 
We should then have had an Executive in Dublin willing, let us 
assume, to co-operate at the. outset in the waging of the War. 
But, as we now know, Casement had already at that period 
entered into relations with Germany and was actively engaged as 
the go-between linking Sinn Fein and the Clan-na-Gael with the 
German secret service in America. In February 1914 he wrote 
‘I hope that before six months are over we shall have been able 
to devise means of asserting our right to our own ports and to 
open them to whom we will.’ And truly enough before six 
months his German friends had started the War. For how many 
days or weeks could Mr. Redmond have held his own against 
Casement, Connolly, De Valera, and their insurgent bands, 
lavishly supplied with German arms and German money? Sinn 
Fein would have been in the saddle before the winter was out and 
Casement in a position to carry out his prearranged plan to open 
the Irish ports to German submarines and raiders. The Easter 
week rising would then have been something more serious than a 
street fight in Dublin. And it was the ‘unreasonableness’ of 
Ulster that prevented the enactment of a piece of suicidal folly 
that might well have altered, disastrously, the whole course of 
the War. 

JOSEPH R, FISHER. 
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ULSTER AND THE IRISH TANGLE 
(11) 
‘THE KEEPERS OF THE DOOR’ 


Even supposing that a Government is entirely at one with the people 
and does not attempt to exert any power of coercion unless in agreement 
with what it conceives to be their voice, still—I deny the right of the people 
to exercise coercion. The power itself is illegitimate. . . . The best Govern- 
ment has no more title to it than the worst..—JoHn Stuart MILL, On 
Liberty. 


By this time even the most casual observer, or the most deter- 
mined to think otherwise, has been forced to recognise the fact 
that there are two separate and distinct races, or peoples, in 
Treland : one residing in its six North-Eastern Counties and deter- 
mining the whole social character and moral tone of this district ; 
the other present everywhere throughout the island, but more 
strongly distinctive in the three provinces outside of Ulster. With 
the second of these people—the Celtic, their ideas, politics, morals, 
aspirations, and, above all, grievances, the world is thoroughly 
well acquainted. Indeed the generation of the Hydra-heads was 
tardy compared with the prolific monster known as Irish Dis- 
content, seeing that no sooner is one Celtic grievance extinguished 
than a hundred fresh ones promptly spring from the spot of 
execution, and will continue to do so to the end of the chapter. 
As for the Celtic Irish ideas, morals, aspirations, and even physical 
traits, humanity has been made almost nauseatingly familiar with 
them. The Celtic Irishman has for long enough been the Merry 
Andrew of Europe and America, the stage property clown—a part 
dear to the Celtic soul—who never opens his mouth but to utter 
a jest or a bull, the blue-eyed, black-haired, giant-limbed, female- 
capturing hero of the novel and of society, the champion of all 
that is virtuous, the foe of everything the reverse. But of the 
other race, the Ulster people, little or nothing is known, though 
assuredly the name of Ulster has figured largely in print and 
politics during the last few years. Unlike his Celtic neighbour— 
in this as in everything else—the Ulsterman enjoys no place in 
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the limelight, in fact, he is constantly being abused for daring 
to hold his hardly won and hardly kept place in the sun, the sun 
of liberty. He does not figure in literature, in romance, in 
society, the réle of hero does not suit him, for he is a worker, 
not a talker or poser, and has neither the time nor the inclination 
to climb on a pedestal, to act the part of buffoon, or of saint, or to 
rant about his qualities and sentiments, either personal or racial. 
What then is the story of these strange Northmen? 

They have been described as a mongrel community—the word 
race, or people, is seldom applied to them ; this may be true in 
a sense, for there is a certain mixture of English, an infinitesimal 
drop of Celtic and a not inconsiderable quantity of French Hugue- 
not blood in their composition. But the English, Celtic and 
French elements are, after all, merely slight, ingredients or 
flavourings, as it were, and the solid granite of which the Ulster 
body and mind are formed is Scottish. 

When James the First, who frequently—despite what the 
history books say—did many wise things whilst babbling foolish- 
ness, conceived the idea of planting in a barbaric, unhappy, and 
faction-torn Ireland a strong, moral, and progressive community 
whose duty it would be to civilise and defend the island for Great 
Britain, he chose men of his own race to carry out the scheme, 
and not Gaelic Scots who, in all probability, would have joined 
themselves with their Irish Celtic kinsfolk, further to destroy and 
uproot what little law and order already existed, but men from 
the Lowlands, natives of the Scotch counties that are separated 
from North-Eastern Ireland by only twenty miles of sea. At the 
date of the Plantation of Ulster by King James, Ireland was 
called ‘The Back Door of Great Britain,’ and with keen shrewd- 
ness James perceived how necessary it was to station a garrison 
to defend this weak door of his kingdom, a garrison which could 
be trusted to slam it in the face of his and his country’s foreign 
enemies. He selected this garrison with the most deliberate 
caution and not a little skill and statesmanship. The men upon 
whom fell the choice took with them into the exile, which, by 
the way, they swore to endure for ever, no matter how dreary 
_ or perilous it might prove, their wives, children, and all their 

worldly possessions. ‘No sickly or diseased bodies, no evil, tur- 
bulent or mischievous persons ’—to quote from a document of the 
period—“‘ no brawlers, or debtors’ were selected, but ‘ healthy and 
strong folk, fully skilled in the use of arms, able to till the ground, 
to establish and defend settlements ; a folk ready always to pre- 
serve and promote the well-being of His Gracious Majesty and 
Great Britain.’ In return for these services James and his Parlia- 
ment guaranteed to them for ever their birthright, namely, the 
full rights and privileges of British citizenship, military reinforce- 
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ments in case, at any time, the odds against them became too 
powerful, and the assurance to them and their posterity of the 
right to ‘possess and to keep alway’ the ground upon which 
they settled, upon which they built their homesteads and which 
eventually they succeeded in converting from a barren wilderness 
into a fruitful garden. 

These men, destined permanently to guard Great Britain's 
back entrance, bid farewell to their native Scotland, relying on 
the sworn oath of their Sovereign and their fellow-countrymen ; 
and from that day to this, they and their descendants, at any rate, 
have loyally stuck to their part of the bargain. Time passed and 
the Scotsmen were joined by other Colonists and exiles, Hugue- 
nots from France, Englishmen from the Border, a handful of 
half-bred English Celts from the English Pale, and at last, the 
people, who are now the Ulster people, became a distinct entity. 
With their Celtic neighbours they had neither ‘truck or traffic,’ 
to make use of an Ulsterism ; intermarriage seldom or never took 
place between them; consequently, as the years rolled on, the 
racial and religious gulf which yawned between the two races 
grew wider and wider. Great Britain changed its royal dynasty, 
and the Ulster folk, who were democrats long before the word 
democrat had any significance in English politics, and moreover 
had never been able to digest the doctrine of the Divine Right of 
kings, recognising that their settlement bargain lay as much, 
and more, between them and the British Parliament, than with 
any king, shut and locked their back door in the face of their 
Planter King’s grandson and so saved the liberties of Great 
Britain, yes, and the liberties of a Europe and America yet unborn, 
at one of the most critical moments of human history. The 
spirits commanding the host invisible, which fought beside the 
haggard, indomitable little Ulster garrison on the walls of Derry, 
at Aughrim, and the Boyne, were the spirits of Wallace and 
Bruce. But beside these mighty Scotch spirits were others, 
equally gallant, the spirits of the French stalwarts who had 
wrestled with devils under William the Silent and Coligny, the 
spirits of the Empire-builders who with Drake and Raleigh had 
gone out fearlessly into the unknown. In the forces opposing 
the Ulstermen were many of their own Scotch kinsmen, but even 
this fact—and it is a fact which it will be wise to take note of 
and bear in mind—even this fact was powerless to hinder or 
weaken their resistance, for they had looked into the future and 
seen clearly along which path lay liberty and right. Generations 
came and went, and through them all, bright as a star, in the 
gloomy night of Celtic Irish agitation, lawlessness, rebellion, and 
anarchy, blazed the steady radiance of Ulster’s loyalty. With 
the passing of the centuries, the idea took shape and was put 
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forward by those who knew nothing and cared less, about the 
facts of history, that there was no longer any need to guard the 
back door of Ireland, and an ill-advised Government finally pro- 
posed to fling it open, to disband and cast to the dogs the garrison 
who had defended it so bravely for centuries. Upon this subject 
the writer cannot now speak at length, except to say that no 
matter how willing and anxious the electorate of Great Britain 
may be to return evil for good, the Ulster garrison is still, and 
will ever be, sturdy enough to slam Great Britain’s back door 
against all comers, be they English or Irish traitors, or aliens. 
James the First has been too often depicted as a semi-idiot, but 
surely, to digress somewhat, he did a wise action when he planted 
in Ulster the forefathers of the men who, in April 1916, during 
the grim days previous to the arrival of military reinforcements, 
held Ireland for the British Empire and its Allies against the 
Celtic rebels and their German friends and paymasters. 

It is one, and probably the sorest grievance of the Ulster folk 
that the people of Great Britain and also the Colonies are, pre- 
sumably through ignorance, completely forgetful of all Ulster 
has done in the past for the maintenance of liberty and the support 
of justice. As a gaping wound in the Ulster heart and mind is 
the knowledge that the British have to-day forgotten that it is to 
Ulster, and to Ulster alone, they owe the successful resistance 
to James the Second and all he stood for, which was the destruc- 
tion of the British Empire, then in its infancy; that the British 
have forgotten how Ulster has been always ‘ faithful found among 
the faithless,’ ever firm, ever patient, ever law-abiding, ever self- 
supporting, ever industrious, and—to her own detriment—uncom- 
plaining. It is with burning resentment, none the less deep 
because seldom or uneloquently expressed, they feel that even 
sympathy—that cheapest of sentiments—with their cause has 
vanished, and they stand deserted and exposed to the bitter, 
unrelenting hatred of their Celtic neighbours and to the ingrati- 
tude, misunderstanding and ignorance of their fellow-British. 

What have they done, they ask, to be lectured by a section 
of the English Press upon their ‘unreasonableness’ in refusing 
to accept the rule of the other three provinces, which means the 
rule of a Parliament wherein at least sixty per cent. of the 
Members would be openly declared enemies of Britain and friends 
of Germany? What wonder if they are bitterly resentful when 
told, only the other day, by an English journal that Ulster must 
give up her ‘ ascendancy ’ over the rest of Ireland? What ‘ ascen- 
dancy ’ of any kind, they ask with legitimate anger, does Ulster 
exercise to-day over the rest of Ireland, or what rights and 
privileges do her people possess which are not enjoyed by all Irish 
men and women? ‘The answer is, there are none. Ulster neither 


. 
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exercises nor asks for any ‘ ascendancy,’ or any privileges, nor 
does she claim any right save to stand, as she has always stood, 
faithful to the interests of the United Kingdom and the Empire. 
This forgetfulness and ingratitude is, to repeat, a sore grievance 
to the Northerners. They have others, very many others, but it 
is characteristic of them to keep their pettier annoyances and woes 
to themselves, and, be it added, settle them quietly and, generally, 
to their own satisfaction. It is not their way to scream at pin- 
pricks, for they are a practical, unimaginative and Nonconformist 
‘people and, as such, do not hold with creating promiscuous saints 
and martyrs. 

It is interesting and instructive to recall how once upon a 

time Ulster had another serious grievance. This grievance came 
to a crisis about the year 1773-4, when Great Britain, led by evil 
rulers, saw fit to demolish the industries of Ireland in order to 
please the English industrialists who beheld in these a stumbling- 
block to their own business enterprises. To the present hour 
the Celtic Irish are bemoaning this ancient wrong, and the argu- 
ment they untiringly produce, when the non-industrialism and 
' indolence of their provinces of Ireland are mentioned, is that 
England, one hundred and forty-five years ago, destroyed the 
Trish industries and consequently they have remained idle from 
that day to this. But so silent are the Ulster folk on the subject 
of this ancient grievance that few realise how they, too, suffered 
@ similar injury. Nevertheless the truth remains that at the 
period mentioned thousands upon thousands of ruined Northerners 
were driven to emigrate to the New World. The injustice done 
them was, to repeat, every whit as great as that done to the 
Catholic Irish Celts. As Calvinistic Nonconformists they too had 
endured religious persecution, they too had seen with their eyes 
English torches set to their churches and to the sources of their 
daily bread—their linen mills. Such injury could not be ignored, 
or set aside as paltry. They felt it to be one the bitterness of 
which could only be removed by deeds not words, and when the 
British Colonist Washington lifted the ensign of Right and Free- 
dom above the heads of his wrathful fellow-Colonists, the Ulster 
Scottish emigrants, in exile for the second time, ranged themselves 
to a man on his side, and called one of the earliest and fiercest 
of the American battles after a little Ulster eminence, namely, 
Bunker’s Hill. Bunker, by the way, was the name of one of 
King James’s early Ulster Planters, who gave it to his freehold 
property and the adjoining hill in County Down. 

Who knows, there might possibly have been a different ending 
to that happily, on both sides, forgotten and forgiven, War of 
American Independence had Great Britain respected in time the 
rights of her Colonist subjects in America and Ulster? Assuredly, 
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if a British Government had not goaded the Ulster Planters to 
desperation, an Ulster name would never have been given to a 
rebellious conflict, nor would half the signatures on America’s 
Declaration of Independence have been those of Ulstermen ; and, 
t speaking respectfully, let our gallant Allies and brothers, the sons 
; of the great Western Republic, not show themselves equally 
unmindful of the debt they owe to the little tongue-tied, toiling, 
; enduring people who, in days gone by, stood by their side when 
friends were few and foes many. Let them not forget that Ulster 
has sent them twelve Presidents, one of the greatest of whom is 
President Wilson, whereas Celtic Ireland has not given them 
one, its energies being devoted to the support of Tammany Hall, 
and similar institutions. 
| In those old, sad days of religious persecution and industrial 
| ruin the Ulstermen did not revolt till fhey saw, beyond a doubt, 
their poor Nonconformist meeting-houses smouldering into ashes 
and their linen mills in flames. They put up with things in 
dogged silence until they could put up with them no longer, until 
the axe had actually struck the root of their tree. Then, and 
then only, with backs to the wall, did they round upon their 
bullies, who were, it is shameful to recollect, men of their own 
flesh and blood. By this it will be seen that the Northerners are 
not given to anticipating injustice unreasonably, nor do they pick 
quarrels over trifles. 

Though with reluctance, some reference must now be made to 
those two painful, perilous years previous to August 4, 1914. It 
is with a shudder the writer calls to memory a scene which she 
witnessed one Sabbath day in the July of that fateful year. In 
the small, whitewashed Presbyterian meeting-house of an obscure 
Ulster village, the Minister and his people had gathered to pray. 
And what they prayed for, standing, as is their custom, with their 
rugged, weather-beaten faces lifted to the God of the Covenant, 
was nothing more or less than protection for themselves and their 
children. Great Britain, the Power which they had fondly 
regarded as the defender of the weak, had deserted them, and 
they had wakened to the fact that only their own strength of 
spirit, and ‘their very excellent skill in the use of arms,’ inter- 
vened between them and their would-be destroyers. The sunlight 
glinted in through the narrow, unadorned windows upon the 
black coat of the Minister, upon the orange shoulder-knots on the 
farmers’ coats, upon the brand-new, modern rifles over which they 
clasped their toil-roughened hands, and the sunshine seemed to 
bring with it a promise from the God Who is ever mindful of His 
Covenant, the God they and their ancestors had faithfully wor- 
shipped after the crude, unostentatious and democratic fashion of 
their race and creed, the creed which, more than anything else, 
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has given them their strict code of right and wrong and instilled 
into them hardihood and manliness. 

That promise was suddenly and strangely fulfilled. On the 
4th of August the God of the Covenant terribly shook the Earth, 
the Sea, all Nations, and the Ulster folk beheld their own dear and 
ancient standard, the standard of liberty, under which they and 
their forefathers had so long struggled, unfurled in the van of a 
world in arms. In that dark and yet glorious hour, three and 
a half years ago, did the Northmen hesitate? Did they stop to 
strike bargains or seek their own profit? Did they say to Great 
Britain—Give or do this or that for us, and we may, if we think 
well and the terms are satisfactory, help to save the Empire? 
Not they! The cause which was Britain’s, which was Serbia's, 
and Belgium’s, the cause of France, was the cause which they 
had stood for on the walls of Derry and the American battle- 
grounds ; it was the cause which they had been prepared to stand 
for when they armed themselves in self-defence in 1912. Setting 
aside its own deep hurt and grievance, leaving its old men, ship- 
wrights, and women to work for the Empire and keep the ‘ back 
door,’ Ulster flung the flower of its manhood into the War, whilst 
the majority of the Celtic Irish sat comfortably by the doors of 
their homesteads, ostensibly ‘ keeping the shores of Ireland,’ but, 
as it turned out, watching and hoping for the coming of their 
German friends. 

The Ulster garrison were not, like others, caught unprepared ; 
they had expected and made themselves ready for battle, they had 
trained their hands to war and their fingers to fight in the defence 
of freedom, and they understood the meaning of discipline. For 
them the battlefield was the same, it had only widened, and the 
enemy was the same old enemy—slavery and wrong. So with 
glad, brave hearts and eyes which gazed unafraid into the sun 
that rose upon the Ist of July 1916, a day ever held in sacred 
memory by them and their ancestors, the day which they were 
themselves destined to crown with still more splendid glory, the 
men of the Ulster Division rose from their trenches and swept 
forward to meet the enemies of their God, their King and their 
country. Once again the sunlight flashed on the Colour of 
Orange, once again the shout of ‘ No Surrender ’ echoed to Heaven, 
and once again the Northmen triumphed—yes—though half their 
numbers paid the full price of their gallantry. 

Nor is it in arms alone that Ulster has served the Empire since 
August 1914; her great shipyards working day and night are 
turning out ten per cent. of all the output from the United King- 
dom, and doing it with an efficiency and speed which has not been 
equalled, on the frequent admission of the Admiralty, by any other 
shipyard. Whatever may happen elsewhere, in Belfast or Ulster 
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there is no ‘slacking.’ Again, let it not be forgotten that, 
working heart and soul, the Ulster linen manufacturers and their 
workpeople acting in harmony are producing the whole supply of 
aeroplane cloth, not merely for Britain’s armies, but for all her 
Allies—in itself no small contribution to the War. Also in her 
other textile industries Ulster is doing all kinds of valuable war 
work which would take too long to specify. 

Ulster with only thirty-five per cent. of the population has con- 
tributed fifty-two per cent. of all the Irish recruits to the Army 
since August 1914. She has given considerably more to the Red 
Cross and all war charities than the other three provinces 
combined. She has established and maintained half a dozen 
of the finest War Hospitals in the Kingdom, including the first 
Neurasthenia Hospital started outside London, while of Irish 
investments in the War Loans more than eighty per cent. came 
from Ulster. Surely such a record of devoted loyalty and of 
unselfish service deserves a better reward than malignant attacks 
from @ section of the British Press. 

Then in Honour’s name see to it that the unselfish courage of 
those Ulstermen who fell in the cause of freedom on the 1st of 
July 1916, and for that matter all Ulstermen, be not forgotten. 
As they gave their lives for liberty in this War, which has been 
called a war in defence of little peoples, so must Britain never 
overlook the fact that the Ulster folk are a little people, a race 
separate and distinct, a race which will no more consent to live 
beneath alien Celtic rule than the Serbs or the French natives 
of Alsace-Lorraine will consent to dwell beneath the rule of the 
Teuton. Ireland is a small country, much magnified and dis- 
torted through the glasses of meddlesome agitators and profes- 
sional politicians ; nevertheless, in Ireland there are two different 
and widely divided races. If the argument holds good that the 
Celtic Irish race should be permitted to set up their own form of 
government, surely the same right as to choice of government 
must be allowed to the other race—the Ulster folk, who reside in 
the six North-Eastern Counties? 

When the black clouds of war have cleared away and the time 
arrives for the unravelling of all knotty problems, international, 
imperialistic and domestic, there will certainly be discovered only 
two fair and just ways by which the Irish Question can be settled. 
Either the Celtic Irish can be offered their own Parliament which 
will rule over every part of the island except the six North-Eastern 
Ulster Counties, whilst the latter remain—where they have ever 
been content to remain—in the safe keeping of the Imperial 
Parliament of Great Britain; or else, the Union can be re-con- 
firmed which Lord Castlereagh, speaking under the influence of 
his great master Pitt, declared was established—‘ to strengthen 
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a United Ireland’s freedom by blending and joining it for eve 
with the mighty Empire of Great Britain.’ Along the uphill 
tortuous, and thorny path, which leads up to the daylight of th 
world’s emancipation, comes the echo of the words, spoken nit 

teen hundred years ago, by the first and greatest of Humanity’ 
reformers—* What ye would that men should do to you, do ye als 
unto them.’ Pay careful heed, for in these words lies the secre 
of all liberty, and justice, and good statesmanship. 7 
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JEAN V. Bates. 7 
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